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SUPPLEMENTAL GLOSSARY 



OF TERMS USED IN THE 

J 


NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


PART 1. 

CASTES AND TIIEIE SUB-DIVISIONS. 


[Uiider tliis head I have included all those articles of the ori- 
ginal work which described any of the castes or sub-divisions 
of castes in the North Western Provmces, together with such 
additional notices of my own as seemed necessary to complete 
the subject. It will be understood that only those castes are 
mentioned which are found in these Provinces, and in the 
ease of castes whiq}i live partly in and partly out of the North 
'West, the original articles only refer to that portion which 
rasides iff the N. W. P. Those articles which I have added 
^imdnde some of the castes in Behar.— B.] 


' A of the merchant caste, comprising some 

if ^ men in India. The^ derive their name tarn 

Eunblt Oh ilieliiwdeni of Hatiima, which was the original seat 
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of the tribe, and from which they emigrated to all parts V 
India, after the capture of that place by Shali&ba’ddin Ghoit.— 
See Gog4 Pir. 

Agastwar, 

Is the name of a small clan of Rajputs in Havelifienares^ 

Ahfr,* 

The origin of this tribe, as given in the printed Glossary, 
cannot bo correct ; for Kup (properly Gop) signifies nterely the 
occupation of a herdsman. — Wilson’s Sanskrit Diet., p. 299, 
2nd Ed. Manu (X. 15) says that they si^e descended from a 
Brahman by an Ambasiha woman, i.e. one of the Baid, or Phy> 
sicion tribe. In the Brahma Fur&na it is said that they are 
descended from a Eshutriya father and a woman of the Vaisya 
caste ; but on the question of the descent of the different tribes, 
the sacred books, as in many other matters, differ very much 
from each other, and none are to be implicitly trusted. 

This pastoral tribe of the Tadubansi stock was formerly of 
much greater consideration in India than it is at present. In 
the "Bamayana” and “Mah&bh&rat” the Abhiras in the West 
are spoken of ; and in the Puranic Geography the country on 
tho Western coast of India, from the Tapti to Devaga^h, is called 
Abhira, or the region of Cowherds. WheS the E&ttis arrived 
in Guzerat, in the eighth century, they found the. gireater part 
of tho country in possession of the Ahirs. The name of Adr* 
garh, which Ferishta and the “ Ehaz&na Amira” asff is duived 
from Asa Ahir, shows that the tribe was of some impoitanoe 
in the Dekkan also, and there is no doubt that we have fraoe 
of the name in the Abiria of Ptolemy, which he places above 

* BeferenrM on this snbject are ; J.B.A S. xiii 141. J.A.6.B. iz. 47S, 484, 769, 
S8S. Bombay L. T. i. 287. Lasaen, Alterfbumsk. i. 889. J^A.8. L MB. Tod’s 
Wostsm India, pp. 888, 421. £. aid. 
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Patalene. Ahirs were also at one time Rajas of Nepal at the 
beginning of onr era, and they are perhaps connected with the 
Fdla, or shepherd, dynasty, which ruled in Bengal from the 
ninth to the latter part of the eleventh century, and which, if 
we may pxit trust in monumental inscriptions, were for some 
tii^e the nyiyersal monarchs of India. — (As. Researches, Yol. 
ix./ p. 438.^ 

In the North Western Provinces Ahirs are scattered over 
various Parganahs. Wc find them in great numbers in the 
southern parts of the Dehli territory, from Rcw&ri, on the 
borders <$. Mewdt, to the Bikanir frontier, in a tract of country 
known under the name of Bighoto, q.v. A dense population 
of Ahirs (Tiklcwala^ will also be found in a line extending 
from the £41a Nadi in tho neighbourhood of Marehrah, to near 
Bibameyu on tho Jumna (see Atdbu) ; and from Salcmpdr 
liajhauli in Gorakhpur to Singrauli in Mirzapur. Indeed, the 
Parganah of Ahrorah in tho latter district, though now with- 
out Ahir Zamindirs, derives its name from them, being called 
Ahirwara in ancient records. The only districts which in the 
'/Ain Alkbori” are said to have j\bir Zamind^rs are Nagina 
and Sirdh4na. 

The Ahirs of these Provinces all trace their origin to Mathur4, 
(Mr pLaces a little to the West of it. There appear to be three 
grand divisions amongst them: — the Nandbans, the Jadubans, 
and Gw&lbans (see Gwdl) — which acknowledge no connexion, 
OXoapt tha4r bf being all Ahirs. Those of the Central Dodb 
' uaiially style themselves Nandbans ; those to the West of the 
^htnna ancMhe Upper Doab, Jadubans ; and those in the Lower 
Bofib and Benares, Gwdlbans. The latter seem to have no sub- 
^tiaionsi, or Gots. The principal Gots of the Nandbans are, 
B(dimiphaU&, Nishnaut, Bhagtd, Bilehnia, Disw&r, Nagowa, 
Kanaudha» Ddnr, R&wat, Tengfirea, Nor,* Samaria, Barausia, 

'* XnrorKaif ai»||Sl4 to be inftrior to the rent of the caste. — See Bee. N. W. P. 
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Mlijw&r, DaUma, Nirb&n, Ebarkari, Dirbor, Sitolia, Jarwaria, 
Barotbi, Gonda and Pbdtak ; amounting in all to eigbty>foar. 
In Bigboto, besides many of these, there are the Molak, S&ntoria, 
Ebosia, Ehallia, Loniwal, Apbariya or Apbiriya, Ifaili, Mbaild, 
Eboro, Sesotia, Qandwdl, Qird, Bbdmsard, Jdnjaria,«Ednkaniid, 
and Nigdnid ; amounting in all to sixty-four. Many»of the t^o 
last-named clans have been converted to the Mabonietan faith, 
and are known as Rdngars.* The two villages whence they 

* This term is more strictly confined to Bajpdts vho have been oonTerted to 
Mahometanism ; but there are several tracts in Dehli, particularly in the district of 
Bohtak, where the term is indiscriminately applied to Eajpdts, whether Mahometan 
or Hindd. r 

The origin of the term is very doubtful, and those who have attempted its etymology 
are by no means agreed among themselves. 

Tod (^^Asiatio Journal,*’ Feb. 1838, p. 107) says, that *^Eangri, or Bangra, is an 
epithet applied to all Bajpdt chieftains; from Binge (in the dialects) signi^fing a 
field of battle.” 

The Enc. Metropol. (Art, “Dchli”) says, ^^Bangars, t.s. turncoats, are Mahomedan 
renegadoes from the Hindu faith.” 

Mr. H. T. Piinspp, in a note to p. 443 of his <*Life of Amfr Ehan,” says, 
^Bangras are the lower classes bordciing on the Western Desert. They are all 
thieves and robbers, and mohtly Musulmans.” He docs not attempt the origin of 
the name. 

Francklin, at p. 27fi of bis Memoirs of G. Thomas,” says, ** Bangurs are Ma* 
homedan Bajpdts,” and suggests, like the Enc. Metr., that the word implies oolonred, 
or stained, or of mixed blood. ^ 

Sir J. Malcolm (** Central India,” ii. 123) says, <*that all the Brahmans of Central 
India, except those who came from the Dekkan, are classed by the «Mahratta jkmi* 
querors as BangrS, or barbarous.” At vol. ii. p. 191, he says, **the language initg^t 
in Central India is a dialect of the Hindui, termed Bangrf, which pievoila ftom 
Bundelkhand to the Indus.” Again, at p. 304, he observes, *<ihe fiajpdts q^y the 
word is derived from Ban^ signifying battle, and GarA, a fort, an epithet iMtM to 
have been given them by one of the Kings of Dehli expressive of their brayeiyt tat 
the Mahrattas say, that the derivation is from Ban, a forest, and Gurtiy a harbeiiail.’' 

The probabilities are in favour of the Sanskrit ran, battlo-HMi that BaogUir 
would mean warrior.”— -E. In the Marathi dictionary of Moleewo|th it k laid 

k applied freely in abuse of persons or speech ju^jged to be mde nd 
uneoutL”— B. 
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derive their name are celebrated in local legends for turbulence 
and contumacy .* 

T^[flT n Wrar t*W WfK 

• ’ftt ^ ^ fTftw ^ t er "I ^ 

“ Thi^-fiTO kos 6mm Dchli is Kinbaur Nigdn& ; 

'Wb&t Aey sow, they thomsclTes cat, they do not give the 
grain to tho ruler.” 

Amongst these, the Ehoro rank first; but their claim to 
superiority is denied by the Aphiriya, Who hare certainly in 
modem times attaiijed tho highest distinction. They all, in- 
cluding the Ehoro, intermarry on terms of equality, ayoiding, 
like all other Ahirs, only the four Gots nearest related. A 
man, for instance, cannot marry into his father’s, mother’s, 
paternal, or maternal grandmother’s Got ; and no intermarriages 
take place between distant clans. Thus, those of the Do&b and 
Bighoto hold little or no personal intercourse, and each declares 
the othw an inferior stock. 

Ahirs conform to the customs of Gujars and J&ts in respect 
to the marriage of elder brothers’ widows, wherever they are 
much intermixed, as in the Dehli territory ; but the Ahirs of 
the Central Do&b forswear all connexion with those tribes, 
which they consider of an inferior grade ; but as each of these 
tribes, as well as the Ahar, g.v., claims the superiority, it is not 
eaqr to settle their comparative rank, and the difficulty is in- 
creased, with regard to the latter, by the close similarity of 

• 

* !Chai iM ihe aoooant thoy themBelyes give of their origiiif bat u EimhAiur and 
Kig6n& an ocoaped by Powar KangarB, and Xdn-k^auria can scarcely be deriyed 
fietm I do not place mnoh confidence in their assertion. Popular legends, 

hoiremy an sot easily dispioyed. 

t Tbis ^ is not the sign of the instramental, but a local mark of the datiye which 
Is Hied in leranft fther dialeete^ os, fbr instance, in Nepalese, nnder the form 
or % the saitte ease.— B. 
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name. In the Dehli territory, the Ahirs eat, drink, and smpke, 
in common, not only with Jdts and Gdjars, but also, under a 
few restrictions, with Rajputs.* In other places, Rajpdts would 
indignantly repudiate all connection with Ahirs. 

Besides the families above-mentioned, names are also given 
according to the place of residence. Thus we have tUb Dhundari 
of Mewar ; the Ilaridniya of Hari&na ; the Purhi^ of the East- 
ward ; the Birjia, of Brij ; the Kohkohi of the Bind&chal Hills ; 
and the Panjdbi of Lahore. 

Aheriya, " 1^1 

A fowler, a sportsman. — See Dhdnuk. * 

Ahar, 

Ahars are found on the banks of the Ramgang^, and m 
Sambhal, Rajpdra, Asadpur, TJjhani, and Saheswdn, and some 
other Pargauahs in Rohilkhand, West of that river. These 
tracts, indeed, are known familiarly under the name Aharfit. 
They are also found in great numbers in Faizpur Badaria, and 
the country in the neighbourhood, between the Ganges and 
Budh Gang&. They have hukka panl (smoke and drink) in 
common with Jdts and Gujars, but disclaim all connexion wit^ 
Ahirs, whom they consider an inferior stQck ; and the Ahirs 
repay the compliment. Ahars say they are descended from 
Jadonbansi (Yadu) Rajputs; but Ahirs say that t&ey them- 
selves are the real Jadonbansi, being descended in a direct line 
from Krishna, and that Ahars are descended from thh cowl^^rds 
in the service of that illustrious Avatar, and that the inferiority 

* In some of the eastern districts Brahmans will take milk, water, and eyen food 
from certain castes of Ahirs, such as the Baiswaria Gw&lhs. They expUixi idiiB' by. 
saying: the Gw&lhs are purified by attending on that sacred aifimal, the eow^ ^ 

it is possible that the alleged origin of the Ahirs from a Brahiftaa fiither joiif bovo 
something to with it.— B. 
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• 

of ^hars is fully proyed by their eating fish and milking cows. 
From the dight difference in the pronunciation of the two 
names, it is very difBicult to ascertain what are the distinctiye 
features in the two tribes. They are almost tmiversally con- 
founded by other classes, and yery often disagree in the accounts 
o&their ovlki genealogies. Some of the most noted tribes of the 
Ahars in th^ N. West are Bhatti, Nag&wat, Naugori, Eukar, 
B&sian, Ora, Buki&in, Disw&r, Bhusi&in, and Birraria. — See 
Ahir. 

Aliyd, UT 

A branch of the Turkia subdivision of Banjdras. — See Banj4ra. 

Ame^yd, 

A tribe of Ohauhdn Eajputs of the Bandhalgoti sub-division, 
of whom a few have settled in Salompur Majhauli, in the dis- 
trict of Gorakhpfir. They came from Amethi in Oudh. 

m 

Ansdrf, vrard 

V 

A tribe of Shaikhs who now are found chiefiy in the Sahdran- 
pfir district, Kiratpfir in Bijnor, aud the Benares province. 
They are represent^d by Abd ’1 Fazl as being the proprietors of 
Sayyidpdr Bhitri and Chan&r in Akbar’s time. 

. *They profess themselyes to be descendants of the citizens of 
Medina, who gave the prophet an asylum against his enemies 
wlpoi he*fied from Mecca; hence called Ansdri auz- 

iliarieB. They appear to have come to this country from Herat 
in the tune of Firoz Shah. — See the “Mir&t-i-Jahdn,” which 
was compiled from the papers of Mahomed Baka, an Ansdri. 

Pooock (“Specimen Hist. Arab.” p. 42) says, they are of the 
tetbe of Azd^md the family of Ehazraj. Alkbazraj ; 

Tsthiebi (soiL Medinse) incolse qui al Ansar, Ansarii, 
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scilicet Mahommedisa profiigi adjutores, diet! ’'-"derimg* Ida 
information from Abulfeda. — See p. 473 of Wldte’s edition. 

It seems, however, more usual among Oriental writers of 
early Mahometan history to call the inhabitants tof Medina 
generally, Ans&ri.* 

Aolaniya, iJj/ 

A tribe of J&ts holding about forty villages in F&nipat 
Bdngar, so called from the name of their village in that neigh* 
bourhood. They are in reality Gatw&ras.* Though they are 
Hindus, they claim the title of Mahk, which they say was 
bestowed upon them by some king as a token of their su* 
periority to their brethren. 

Aphariyd, 1^1 

See Ahir, of which tribe they form a sub-division. 

^ . 0m f 

Aildij or or 

A tribe of J4ts, proprietors of about twenty villages in P&nipat 
B&ngar, and twenty in Sonipat B&ngor. They are called in- 
discriminately Addi and Hudi, with perhap^a leaning in &Tor 
of the latter pronunciation. 

Awasthi, 

One of the sub-divisions of Hanaujiyd Brahmans, j.s. 

B&cblial, Ji^b igTfir 

A tribe of Bajpdts of the Sombansi stock. We find them in 

t 

* Dabiston, L 20, iii. 27. The qaeitioii b not an Tnaiaii ohm. 
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Jal4U of Aligarli; Eot S&lb&lum, TJjh&ni, and Nidhpdr of 
Badaon ; HabAr and Aring of Matburi ; and in Tilbar and Sbab- 
jah&npdr. Th^ are recorded in tbe “Ain Akbari” as being the 
Zamind&M of Farida and of F&nt Gola, the old name of Shall* 
jah&npdr ; and the &ct is interesting, as showing tho changes 
of*|iosBessi<lli which have occurred in this tract within a short 
space of tim^ T|ke B&chhal Bajpiits are said to have suc- 
ceeded the Goelas or Gdjars. They wore in turn succeeded by 
Eatherya Bajputs, who themselves have been of late years suc- 
ceeded by the Gaur Bajputs, whom they called in as allies to 
aid them against the encroachments of tho Bohillas. 

• 

A tribe inhabiting the Bagar country, a tract between the 
South-western border of Hari&na and the Ghdra, who appear at 
one time to have been of great consideration, as we find a B&gri 
B&o mentioned by Chand Bard&i as accompanying Pirthi Bdj&. 
They seem to have been originally Bajputs, but are now held 
to be aif inferior tribe, and are usually denominated J&ts. Tod 
oimsiders the B&gris to be one of the aboriginal races of India, 
but he does not mention which B&gris ; and the term is so ex- 
tensively applied, that any reference to thmn, without men- 
tuming their locali^, is very indefinite. There is an extensive 
dan df Bdgri Brahmans, and the name enters into the sub- 
divadons ef dbveral other castes. — (See J&don.) 

Bdgar is also the name of a large tract of country in Malwa,* 
« 

4 ihs trOxi Mttled in Central Indio, vho are profeaaed robbera and 

tUmw^ ihB teo principal m Baugriea and Moghiea, both Hindda of the loveat caate. 
Ihqr eanu originally from the 'Weatem parte of India, chiefly from the neighbonr- 
hood of OUttoni Moghiea can hardly be aaid to have paaaed the Chnmbnl, bnt 

tta Btagrici ham aetded in the Eaatem paiti of Malwa in conaiderable nnmbera.” — 
^ MWMm’a “Oeadnd India," IL p. 183. 

^!,ft«dwbfyBigria dte Magahyaa.— B. "A range of rooky bilk intenecis nearly the 

Theoooniry 
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the inhabitants of which are called B£gri ; but in the litpirth 
Western Provinces we rarely hear the word used ezc^ as ' 
applicable to the B&gri Jats of Hissar and Bhatti&na. 

^niqrl; 

See Kanaujia Brahman, of which tribe they are# sub-division. 

They arc also called in Bohar. — B. 

B41ain, 

A large sub-division of the Jdts, qd\ 

Baland, jJb 

A tribe which was formerly predominant in Agon Barhar 
and the Southern parts of iStirzapur, whence they were expelled 
by the Chandel Rajputs, They retired to Manw&s, where they 
retain a principality in subordination to the Raja of Rewa. 
They arc said still to remember with fondness their former pos- 
sessions in Agori Barhar, and declare they will not bind on 
their turbans till their restoration to their ancestral rights is 
accomplished. It is not easy to say when this expulsion took 
place, but the immigration of Chandels to^these parts appears 
to have occurred after the capture of Mahoba, some time pre- 
vious to the defeat of Pirthi R&jd by Shah&bu’ddin* tsrwaids*the 
close of the 12th century. 

It is sometimes said that B&land is merely the^name of a 
Raja of the Kharw&r tribe, but there seems more reason to sup- 
pose that it is the name of a distinct clan. 


oa the E. side of these hills is called Dhandar (a name which was formedy applied to 
a large portion of Rajputana), while that to the West is called B&gar, whiA inchides 
nearly the whole of Shekhawati, and is generally applicable ft the sandy ooimtEy 
where water is only procnmble at a great depth.”— Boilcan, MS. Jonsnsl. A M. 
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Biadhalgoti, 

A tribe of Eajptits of Ghaub&n descent, occupying part of 
BundeUchand and Binaudha (which sec). There are a few also 
in HaTeli Ghazipdr. The name is frequently pronounced like 
Bi^ilgoti^d Banjhilgoti, 


Bdrah sadat,*^ cl?! jL njj 

A powerful tribe of Sajryids in the Eastern part of the 
Mttzaffamagar district. They hold a great portion of Far- 
ganahs Bhdkarhen, Bhllmi, J&iisath, Sambhalheri, Jauli, and 
the Eastern parts of Farganahs Muzaffamagar and Eliatauli. 
A few colonies of them are occasionally found elsewhere, as in 
Amroha of Moradabad, and Sikandra of Allahabad ; but their 
stronghold is the Muzaffamagar district. 

The origin of the name B4rah is Ascribed to various sources ; 
some say that, scandalized at the debaucheries of tl^o Mina 
bazar of Dehli, which they considered unsuited to thei^ sacred 
character, they obtained leave to reside outside (bahir) of the 
town— others that it was the chief town of twelve {bdra/^) which 
belonged to the clan: the spelling is opposed to the former 
derivation.* 

There are four sub-divisions of the B&rah S&d&t ; the Tihan- 
pdri, whose chief •town is Jdnsath; the Chantraudi, whose 
chief toTm js Sambhalheri ; the Kundalw^l, whose chief town 
is &ajhera; and the Jagneri, who claim Bidauli on the Jumna 
, M their dhi^ town. They assert that they have been located 
'..iU)0S; the time of Mahmdd of Ghazni; but this is evidently 
, There appears reason; however, to believe, from the col- 

* I ban slweyi heard the deriTation firom tjh twelve (which is eometimee 
mitten hut in E. it is mentioned that there is a place called Barhah. 
:fiee artaste Oaiiga in Part III. S&dht is the plural of Sayyid.— B. See 
Hemoirft: p. 666, which is quoted by Barnes, Beport on Bijnor, and con- 
from bdra^ twelve.—- E. add. 
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lateral evidence afforded by tbe interesting history ofo^ 
Bilgr&m Sayyids, called the Jdnaidiy&,” that their ocoupaticm 
dates as far back os the time of Shamsu’ddin jdltamdi. Besides 
these divisions, they have private marks of recognition, which 
they say have been very successM in excluding impostors ^m 
the tribe. Particular families have denominations, /diuch as &)g, 
ess, sweeper, etc., which are derived from thf .menial offices 
which it is said some of the Sayyids of this family performed 
for the Emperor Ilumayun, when reduced to extremities during 
his flight from Sher Shah. 

The improbability of men assuming such humiliating desig- 
nations without a good cause, gives some* colour to llie story; 
particularly when we learn the devotion of the Emperor’s at- 
tendants, which is so amusingly detailed by his right reverential 
Afl&bchi, Jauhar, in the “Tazkiratu ’1 vikayd.” 

The B&rah S&d&t must have obtained their highest stage of 
prosperity in the time of Farrukhsir ; but we read in the Me- 
moirs of Jch&ngir and in the T&rikh-i-Bad&oni that members 
of this family attained distinction not only in his coui^ but in 
that of his father. Thus, the Sayyid Mahomed, mentioned in 
the article Bhadauri&, Sayyid Ahmed Khan, and Sayyid Hadiim* 
were all men of distinction in Akber’s court. Jeh&ngir par- 
ticularly mentions Sayyid Ali Asaf, as the son of ^e Sayyid 
Mahomed above-mentioned, “one of the ^reat Amirs of his 
father’s court” And in the Fadshahn&mah we fi^d mentioned 
among the Mansabdars of Shahjah&n’s time, Sayyid E^&n JaLfin, 
B&rah, Mansabdar of 5000 : and Shujd’at Khan and DeU Khan, 
each of 4000. In Aurangzeb’s reign they were not leas^oon- 
spicuous. 

Farrukhsir being indebted for his devation to the asaeteUee 
afforded by Husain Ali Khan, Governor of Behar, and Ah ^wllf h 
Khan, Governor of Allahabad, two brothers of the B&mh 
their influence continued unabated during his smgnj w^ W 
for some time subsequent ; and it is probable that to tw {Miidd 
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Btosi be ascribed the batxdsotne and expensive stractures, of 
vlwSi tbe niins are now scattered over so extensive a tract of 
country in the Upper Do&b, from Maw&ns to Jauli. 

The Sayyids having gained themselves honor by the con- 
stancy with which they adhered to the Minister’s family daring 
its Recline, and the courage they displayed on the hard fought 
of Hasanpdr, where Abdullah Khan was defeated and 
riain. This a^rorence, however, proved their destruction. Full 
particulars will be found in the “ Sairu ’1 Mutakharin” and the 
“ Tarikh-i Mdsaffiiri.” . 

Bijheriya, ^ 

ThMW are a few of this clan of Bajpdts in the district of 

0(Hnkbpdf. 

Bais, ^ fNr 

One of the thirty-six royal races of Kajpilts, giving name to 
the province of Baisw&ra, in Oudh, and not in the Do&b, as 
Oolonel4!od (Rajasthan, i. 118) supposes. Baiswara lies between 
Cawnpore on the west, and the Sai river on the east ; and 
bstwemi the Ghd&b rivulet on the south, and Dikhtan (the 
ccnntry of the Dikhit Rajpdts) on the north. 

There are several Bais Rajpdts in these provinces, but they are 
sot found to the w^tward of Dubhai in Bulandshahr. To the 
easthof tiuit«Farganah they are found in greater number than 
an^ other dan of Eajputs ; particularly in Kot S&lv&han, 
Kid^tir a{id Saheswan of Bud&on; in Barwar of Mynpdri; 
la iCtnitiili of Aligarh ; in Thattia, and Saurak of Farrukhabad 
' Jakhan of Etawah ; in J&jmau, Gh&tampur, Akbarpdr 
attd Shira Salempdr of Cawnpore ; in Fattihpnr Haswa (Musul- 
maa)/ Rblg&nw, Ekdall^ Ayiah S&h, Muttaur (Musulman 
and Gh&zipdr, of Fattihpdr; in Kurra, Kewai, 
and'Bi^ of ifiahabad; in Banda, Jal&lpur, Chebd, Maudha, 
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Sumerapur, and Hamirpur, and many other P^ganahs of 
Bundelkhand; in Sikandarpiir^ Mahul, Bilhabans, Deogf&hw/ 
and Chiryakot of Azimgarh; in Battanpur Bansf^ Dhoriap&r, 
Hasanpiir Magar, and Amorha of Gorakhpur; in Khanpdr 
and Bahriabad of Ghazipur ; and in Singr&mau, B&ri| ZafarA- 
b&d, and Kardkat of Jaimpur. There are also several 
neighbourhood of Farrakhabad, especially in Faramnagar, whose 
turbulence has long been notorious ; and who m a.d. 1391 and 
1392 created such disturbances, in concert with the Bahtors, 
that it was thought necessary to send out large bodies of imperial 
troops against them (Zidu’ddin Barni). 

All the Bais in our provinces state that they came from 
Dundia Ehera in Baiswara. Their accounts respecting the 
place, whence they emigrated to Dundia Khera, do not co- 
incide, but it is most usual for them to assert that they came 
from Miingi Paitun in the Dckkan. No other Bajput tribe is 
represented to have come from that quarter. They state them- 
selves to be of the same lineage as Sdlivdhana, and he also is 
reported in ancient histories to have emigrated from Mungi 
Paitun to the banks of the Nerbudda, whence he expdiled the 
famous Vikramdditya,* 

The scale of the Bais in the rank of Bajputs may be judged 
by their intermarriages, as is the case with all the Bajput 
classes. The ordinary Bais of our provinces give their daughters 
in marriage, amongst others, to Sayngars, Bhadaurias, Chauh&ns, 
Eachwahas, Gautams, Farihars, Dikhits, and Gabhrwars ; tfmd 
receive daughters in marriage from Ban&phars, JinwarSi 
Ehichars, Bagbansis, Baikwars, and the Earcholh Gahlotes. 
But the Tilokchandi Bais, who reside in Dundia Ehera, and 
their near relations, such as those of Barwar, Dehli Jiakhan^ 

A- 


• Colonel Tod in one place calls Saliy&hana a Talcshak, and in anotitsr a Yada 


Prince. He is also of opinion that the Bais are a sub-division of the SuiyaTuiAi 


Riypdts, and gives them a place in his list of the royal tribes, 
the Godavery, and is probably the Pithiana of the Feriplus. 
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and S^b&han, consider- themselves far superior to all other 
Baid> and profess to give their daughters to none but the very 
highest tribes. There is reason to suppose that they practise femalo 
infanticide^ at least in the Oudh territory. Those Tilokchandfs, 
who reside in our provinces cannot make away so freely with 
their offspring, and have consequently consented more readily to 
intermarria^bs. Thus the Tilokchandis of Dumrahw, in Bhoj- 
pur,* give thefl^ daughters in marriage to the Harihobans of 
Ballia, in Ghazipur, and those of Deog^nw give theirs to 
R&jkum&rs. Besides the Tilokchandi, there are said to be no 
less than three hundred and sixty subdivisions of Bais Rajputs, 
the descendants of as many wives of Salivahana. Amongst the 
progeny of these '^(J[ucens of a day/’ the most noted in our 
provinces are the Tils&ri, Chak Bais, Nandwak, Bhanawag, 
Bach, Parsaria, Patsaria, Bijhonia, Ehatbais, Bhaikaria, and 
Ohanamia or Gargbans ; but it may be doubted if all these are 
really Bais. (See these Articles, as well as Binaudha and 
Gautam.) 

The Tilokchandi Bais of Dundia Khera are subdivided into 
four cldbs of R&o, B&ja, Kaihathd, and Sainbasi. These all 
profess to derive their rights from the Gautum Baja of Argah 

Banlwal, 

One of the subdivisions of the Bhangi caste, g.v. 

Bamdri, 

4^..tribe ^ inferior Jadon Bajpdts in Fattihabad, and Sham- 
sabad of Agra. 

, Barkald, 

An inferior clan of Bajpdts, found in some of the Western 
and Central FiBganahs of Bulandshahr. 
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Barothf, 

A tribe of Abirs in the neighbourhood of Paindhat, in the 
Mainpdri district. — See Ahir. 

Bdsian, WTf?niT*f 

See Gaur Tag& and Ahir. 

Bildch, 

A few Biluch Zamind&rs are to be found in the Parganahs of 
Hod&l, B&ghpat, and Jiwar. A large Biluch J&gir in the 
Dehli territory has encouraged their resort to these parts. 

Beldar^ 

A class of llindds engaged in digging with a Bel, 0£ mattock. 
They are said in the Puranas to bo descended from a Taydr boat* 
man and a woman of the Ahir tribe ; but Beld&rs are now rarely 
mot with as a distinct caste, even if they ever were one, which 
may be doubted, os Bclddr is a pure Persian word. ^ 

The Bolddrs now met with are composed mostly of different 
inferior tribes — It&chhis, liidrmis, Cham&rs, and others, who 
follow tjirf occupation of digging.* 

rAal, vm 

A tribe of Bajputs, proprietors of part of Sikanej^raba^ in 
Bulondshahr, and Ilatras and Tappal in Aligarh. 

Bhala sultan, «rrap|^nn<r 

^tribe of Bajputs in Binaudhd, q.v. and Gorakhpdr. Bo& 
these tribes may be probably connected with the Balia, who am 

* Kols and Santhblsi colling themBelves dhdngan (which I beliere la a Xal wod 
meaning day-labourexs), are now chiefly employed in road-xnakii^ and the 
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uioliidBl in the Rajkula, and were the lords of Bh&l in Sau- 

. raah^* 

The Bh&l and Bh&la Sultdn are the same tribe, but the Bh&l 
’ by intermarriages with inferior stocks are not held in the some 


consideration as the Bh&la Sult&n.* 

Bhlnd, 

* 


Bahr6pija, 



The text of the Printed Glossary, under Bh&nd, requires 
modification. 

Bh&nds aro a separate clan from the Bahrupiya, but are 
descended from them. Those also are called Bhands who with^ 
out reference to caste follow the occupation of singing, dancing, 
and assuming disguises. The Bhoi Sutr says that Bahrupiyas 
spring ik»m the intercourse of a Mall&h, or boatman, with a 
widow of the Gangaputr tribe. Their name is derived from 
the ^Sanskrit many, and ^ appearance — ^.c., multiform, 
assuming many disguises ; a mimic. 

It is an error to suppose that Bh&nd is written by mistake 
for Bh&t. The two are quite distinct, so much so that Bhands 
are frequently known by the name of Bhandela, which shows 
the distinction more plainly. Bh&nds are now all Musulmans. 
Bahrdpiyas are many of them Musulmans, but the greater 
portion have adhered to their ancient faith. 

Bh&t| mz 

Bhftt is said in the Glossary to be ono of the illegitimate 
tribes i^pringing from the intercourse of a man of the Bais and 
a woman of the Kshatriya caste; so also says Wilson, ihee 
as wrell as Hke Vocabulary to Johnson's “ Selections from 

♦ !Di^ that their name meaiu <<apear-1ung/* from bMU, 

SseHPeo]^ of India,” 


2 
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the Mah&bh&rat/’ p. 207 : bat Bh&ts are asoally oonealffied io 
spring from the intercourse of a Eshatriya with a BnJunan • 
widow. Other authorities say that they were produced to amuse 
P&rvati, from the drops of sweat on Siva's brow, but as ' 
chose to sing his praises rather than her’s, they were expelled 
from heaven, and condemned to live a wandering life, ac^^ter- 
restrial bards. — Sir John Malcolm, “Central India,” VoL II., 
p. 132, says : “According to the fable of their origin, Mahadeva 
first created Bh&ts to attend his lion and bull ; but the former 
killing the latter, every day gave him infinite vexation and « 
trouble in creating new ones. Ho therefore formed the Ghiran 
equally devout as the Bhdt, but of boldor^spirit, and gave him 
in charge these favorite animals. From that period no bull was 
*evor destroyed by the lion.” 

A Bh&t is a genealogist, a family bard. By some tribes, the 
Bh&t and Jaga are considered synonymous; but those who pre* 
tend to greater accuracy, distinguish them by calling the former 
Birmbh&t, or Badi, and the latter J&gabh&t. The former recite 
the deeds of ancestors at weddings and other festive dbcasions : 
the latter keep the family record, particularly of Bajpdts, and 
are entitled by right of succession to retain the office ; whereas 
the Birmbh&ts are hired and paid for the particular oocssion. 
J&gabh&ts pay visits to their constituents every two or three 
years, and receive the perquisites to whl(;h they are entitled. 
After recording all the births which have taken place since their ‘ 
last tour, they are remunerated with rupees, oatlle,^r clbtiuss, 
according to the ability of the registering party. Those of the 
North Western Rajputs generally reside between t&e borders of 
Bajputana and the Dehli territory. Many also live at B&r&iagsr * 
on the Ganges, and travel to the remote East in order to (xdhNU 
their fees. Whereas the.Birmbh&t8 are residents in towxut 
Bosbas, and do not emigrate periodically. 

Both of these classes are held in the sam^ dread ^ 
exactions ; which are satisfied by their constituents for fosk of 
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hetag lainpooned and paraded in effigy (G-udda) before the other 
moBbers of the family. 

Several communities of Bhdts exist inr the North of Oudh, 
and a few are scattered over our provinces. There are, for 
instance, several villages belonging to Bhdts in Azimgai'h, 
Geiakhpdr,^d Gh&zipiir. 

In Bohilkh^d, the occupation of Bh&ts, as bards, is fre- 
quently usurps by Gaur Brahmans. 

There are several sub-divisions among the Bh&ts of these 
Provinces, and on attempt is sometimes made, as with many 
other classes, to reduce them to the definite number of seven ; 
viz,, Atsela, Mahap^^r, Eailca, Mainpuriwala, Jangira, Bhatara 
and Dasaundhi. But there arc several which are not included 
under these heads, as Ohaur&si, Gajbhim, Chungelo, Gdjriwala, 
Sikaip^rea, Nagauri, Barud, etc., which shews that the classi- 
fication into seven is not correct. 

A 

Steel, in his “Summary of Indian Classes,” p. 108, divides 
Bh&ts into Bh&t Rajput, or Eavi, and Bh&t Ednbi ; the former 
he says jore in. Hindustan, the latter in the Maratha country ; 
but the difference, if any, between them, refers perhaps more 
to the tribes they serve, than to any family distinction amongst 
tbismselves. 

Of Bh&ts, several have been converted to the Muhammadan 
religion ; some are said to have become Musulmans as early as 
the time of Shah&bu’ddin Ghori, when they received the title 
ofBhk • 

Bestdea their employment as genealogists, it is, or rather was, 
eonsideted their special duty to learn the Pur&nas, for which, it 
is neeffisAs to ny, they are now no longer conspicuous. (Padma 

See “Journal of R. A. S.,” No. V. 281.) 

« 

Bh£h»r, ^ 

is the Rameof a tribe which, according to local tradition. 
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appears to liave been one of the aboriginal races of Bohtlhhand 
and the Upper Do&b. They are said to have been expelled ■ 
from Nirauli, Bahjoi, and the neighbouring districts by tiie 
Badgujar Bajputs. In the Dodb they are more commonly called 
Bemhar, and in parts of Bohilkhand, Bihar. There may have 
been some connection between them and the Bhare^.e. » 

, < 

Bhnksd, 

A tribe found inhabiting the forest under the hills from Pd- 
ranpdr Sabna^ on the Sarda, to Ohandpdr, on the Ganges. 

Bhuhsas claim to be Fowar Bajputs, and assert that their 
chief, ndydjit, was driven from house and home in a quarrdl 
he had with his brother Jagat Bdo, the Bdja of Dh&rdnagar, 
and came to dwell with a few dependants in Banbasd, a village 
in the Oudh territory. Ho had not been there long bdfore his 
aid was solicited by the Baja of Kamdon, whose territories 
required defence against the invasion of some neighbouring 
potentate. Success attended the efforts of the Fowar, and the 
gratitude of the Baja induced him to offer his defenders an 
asylum in his territories. Upon this they are reprraented to 
have left Banbasa, and to have taken up their residence in their 
present abodes under the hills, chiefly on the lower edge of the 
Bh&bar, where the springs rise to the surface. A part of the 
tribe remained in attendance upon the Baj^ of Eam&on.* 

* It may be proper to remark that there may possibly have been some oonneotioii 
between the Powars and Bhuksos ; for Chand, the Bard, records that Bam, the Fowm:, , 
or Pramar, bestowed Kattair upon Kehor ; which shows that this proHnee 
have been included within the dominions of the Chakwa lord of UjUayin. . My 
also be added that an IJdyhjit, or Udyhdit, Pramar, son of Bhoj, was ' 

the first half of tho eleventh century, as has been established by numwomf iixsep^ . 
tions (Trans. B. A. S., Yol. 1. 13% and that the Bhojpfir fiimily of Shfihabad ^lai^ 
a similaT descent. They differ, however, in saying that Jagat Deo wsa the 
the hrother^ of UdykjCt. Bana Deo, the brother of Jagat Deo, was the 
the Bhojpfir fhmily. • ^ 

This close identity in the relation of the orig^ of two such distant ^ 
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arc considered bad coltivators, and rardjr remain in 
' the same c^t above two years, for by that time. they generally 
cmitrive to exhaust the seal they have had under till8ge.~See 
'^'Printed Beports on Bohilkhand Canals,” p. 107. 

Of Bhuksas there are fifteen dijQTerent Gots, or Clans — ^twelve 
su^rior, an^ three inferior. The superior are Badgfijar, Ta&bri, 
Baihan&i,- Adhoi, Dugugia, Bathor, Negauria, Jal&l, 

ifpadhya, Chauh&n and Dfinwaria. The three inferior are the 
Bunar Bathor descended from a Teli (oil-presser) ; Dhangra 
firom a hill-woman ; and Goli from a woman of the barber caste. 
The names of these tribes indicate considerable intermixture 
with other classes, both Bajpdt and Brahman. 

Bhuksas are prohibited marrying in their own Gots, but 
may select any other Got they choose. Those who reside in 
Bilpdri and Sabna are said occasionally to intermarry with the 
Thirds. 

The Bhdts of the Bhiiksas, who are descended from a follower 
of Bdydjit, reside still at Banbasi, and pay occasionfd visits to 
their cogstitaents. 

The Farohits of the Bhuksas are Kanaujiyd Brahmans, who arc 
abo descended from one of the companions of IJdydjit.* 

Bhdi&ihdr, ^ * 

A tribe of Hindds to be found in great numbers in Gorakh- 
pdr/AzifhgaTh, and the province of Benares. The Maharaja 

no communication with each other for oenturies, ie rather favorable 
to the Bhuksas, and leads us to suspect that their name may possibly 

some connection with that of their great progenitor Baja Bhoj. 

A lobg iafA intotosting article on the Bhuksas or Boksas will be found in the 
J. X'S* B. fart II. pp. 147-173, by Dr.* J. L. Stewart. It is too long to 
4?totofhefi^ hA. the whole description of the race tends to prove their aboriginal 
Th^toe^hably of the same class as the Thhrds who occupy the Tarid 
eastoaid ef .fttem as &r as the Bhgmati Biver, and like them they are not 
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of Benares is of tins caste. Thej^call themselteB soai 0 |iiines 
Brahmans, sometimes Thaknrs. They were originally Brahmans 
of the Sorwaria stock ; but from having, as they say, received 
the Parganah of Easw&r from Baja Ban4r, and beccane addicted 
to agricultural pursuits and cultivators of land (^), they lost 
their rank as Brahmans, though they frequently receive nucha 
of respect due only to that privileged class. Others say that 
when Farasurdma destroyed all the Bshatriyas, he introduced 
Brahmans to occupy their place, and hence they became pro> 
prietors of land. 

We, perhaps, have some indications of the true origin of 
Bhdinh&r in the names Gargabhumi and YatsabbTuni, who ue 
mentioned in the Harivansa, as Eshatriya Brahmans, descendants 
of Easya princes (p. 123). Their name of Bhumi, and resi* 
dence at Eosi, are much in favour of this view ; moreover, there 
are to this day Garga and Yatsa Gots, or Gotras, amongst the 
Sarwaria Brahmans ; but Wilson seems disposed to give another 
meaning to the title ('* Yishnu Furdna,” p. 410). 

Bhdinhdrs are congregated chiefly in Deogdnw of A^jmgafh ; 
in Gorakhptir; in Doabeh, and Saidpur Bhitri of Gh&zipdr; 
and in Majhdwar, Mehwdri, Shcopdr, Karwon, Eol Asia, Qhds, 
and Easwar of Benares ; also in Majhowa, Simrdnw and Hehsi 
of Ohampdran, in Bahdr. * 

Besides the Garga, and Yatsa Gots, there are several sub* 
divisions of Bhdfnhdrs, such as Sandel, Gauta^ (of which 
family is the Benares Maharaja), Dichhit, TJpa^y^ 
Sankarwdr, Einwdr. It will be observed that seve^ of these 
are subdivisions of the Sarwaria Brahmans, and those whose 
origin is disguised by new names have aU some title oooneetin^ 
them with the Sarwaria stock. Thus, the Sankarwar SM HeH’, 
the Donwar, Tewdri; and so on. 

In their marriages they do not observe the same distlDnilcllM 
which are enforced among Sarwarias between the Gantoin 
Garg, Sandd, and the inferior ranks; fqr all the J^^dtehiMs 
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isiei|}ji^ (m terms of equality. See Eanaujiya Brahmans and 
* Sarcrona Brahmans. 

%* To the above remarks of Sir H. Elliot, I add the follow- 
iog notice, derived from personal reminiscences of my reydence 
in Ohampiran. This caste is widely spread all over iN'orthem 
Behar, Bent^, and Gorakhpdr; and less frequent in Southern 
Behar. They themselves Brahmans, but this statement is 
not admitted by other castes. The story mentioned in the text 
that they lost caste by taking to agriculture is incredible on the 
face of it, as there are many thousands of Brahmans in the same 
part of the country who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
but without losing qfiste ; such as Tiw&ris, TJpadhyas, Ojhis or 
Jh&B, and others. The popular account of their oiigin is that 
they are partly Bajpdts and partly of other castes, and that on 
some occasion a king — ^who some say was Janaka, others Bam, 
and others one or other of the old legendary heroes — ^being 
desiroTui of performing a sacrifice, port of which consisted in 
feeding a thousand Brahmans, was finable to find so many in all 
MitbiK ^^hfit and Korthem Behar). Ho therefore privately, 
the day before the feast, distributed Brahman’s janeus, or sacri- 
threads to all sorts of people of the inferior castes, and the 
next day had them assembled and fed together with the few 
Brahmans who were present. From that day they ranked as an 
inferior caste of Brahmans, and were called Bhdinh&rs because 
they were the ordinary “ people of the land” (^> ».c. j land, 

and*lTi!> t.e.«^TWT person). The Maharaja of Bettiah, in 
C9uanp&ra^ is of this caste, as are also the Baja of Sheohar, the 
m^ktipiir Bibd of Madhoban, and several minor zamind&rs in 
tile woe distiot. They are connected by marriage with the 
of Benares, and with many other influential land- 
hddeiiEl in, 86mi and Gorakhpfir. They do not have ” hufika 
|Mni" (dtinldag and smoking) with Brahmans, and only under 
seme pestrietiiOiis with Bajpfits. Thus, a Bajpfit may eat rice 
iftih tiMBR only idien. it is without cmidiments ; he may not eat 
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bread; and he may drink water only from an earthen igesadt 
not from a brass lotah. Similarly, when he eats with them, his 
food must be placed on a dish made of leaves, and not on the 
usualebrass th&li. The meaning of these apparently trifling 
distinctions is that the Rajput, on an emergency, may eat hastily 
prepared food with them, but nothing that implies a 4ong 
preparation or deliberate intention. 

Bhdinhdrs are also called B4bhan or by which 

the people say is meant a sham Brahman; just as in some 
districts an inferior Rajput is called a R4at, the corruption 
of the name betokeniug the corruption of the caste. 

As to the locale of the sacrifice abovei mentioned, there is 
some doubt. We have the same or a similar story told about 
the Sarwaria Brahmans,* whose habitat is Gorakhpdr, adjoining 
the Bhfiiuh&r. It is well known that all Northern Gorakhpdr 
and Champdran were till recent times a dense forest, only broken 
by such sparse setdoments of the Aryans as Simr&nw and 
Janakpdr. Two Bhuinh&r brothers are reported to have immi- 
grated into Champ&ran from across the Gandak, andeto have 
founded the families of Bcttiah and Sheohar, about two cen- 
turies ago. This would lead us to place the scene of the legend 
in the Do&b between the Gandak and Saijd (Gogra) wore it not 
for the presence of a Bhdinhdr prince at Benares. It is nseleSB, 
however, to speculate on the original seflts and subsequent 
migrations of the more obscure castes in the present sta^ of 
our knowledge. The heroes who have died sine iMte saero are so 
numerous in India, and the people are as a rule so oarpless of the 
past of their race, that it may be reasonably doubted whetbtf 
we shall ever be able to pick up the lost and broken tbmad f 
Hiadd history. ^ 

Bhdinhars do not marry with Brahmans, nor, I beii^v^ with 
Bajpdts. They are a fine manly race, with the delica t e Aryan 


* See Enuigiya. 
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feature in fall perfection. Their character is bold and 
' OTofbeacing, and decidedly inclined to be turbulent, — 

Bhrigubansl, ftifNft 

.^tiibe of Bajpdts. — See Barhaulid. 

Bbadauriyi, 

A branch of the Chauh&n Bajpdts ; but the Chauh&ns are 
disposed to deny this relationship, now that from motives of 
convenience the two tribes have begun to intermarry. 

They are divided into the six Clans of Athbhoiyd, KulhaiyA 
Maind, Tasseli, Ohondarsenid, and Bdut. 

We find BhadaUrids in Mehrabad of Shdhjahdnpdr, Jdnibrdst 
of Etawah, in a few Parganahs of Cawnpore, and in the Saugor 
Territory, to which they wore invited by Akbar after his partial 
conquest of that province. They are in chief force in Bdh 
Pondhat of Agra, and the country to the south, which after 
them is <]plled Bhaddwar. Some say their name is derived from 
Badora between the Ghambal and the Jumna; others, more 
cmxectly, from Bhadaura in the nt'^ghbourhood of Atair. 

The family of the Raja of Bhaddwar aspire to a high an- 
tiquity,* but the entire absence of any notice of them in Chond’s 
description of the aMack of Pirthi Raja on Eanauj, in which 
he takes occasion to mention aU the tribes that joined either 
parfyi on^ in the annals of the early Musulman Empire, dis- 
credits the|^ claim. Yet on the grounds of this antiquity of 
lineage, as weU. as of their fidelity to the British Government 
(trhioh'ill^ otherwise most amply rewarded by a Sayer com- 

* We ste led to iaftr, horn a passage in Tod’s “Bajasthan” (li. 44, 4S), tiiat tiie 
Ksdssd&l Wm eitaUiAed on the Chambal by Mamka Bai, Prince of Ajmir, or, at 
letS^ Aorily after Ida re%n. Kow, as be floimshed towards the dose ol the serenth 
Mtivy, tha Bhadaurits mnst hare preceded the Ohaahfcns of the Doth, if reliance 
if to 1bo||aotd oa Us otatosent. 
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pensation of 24,000 Bupees per Bimum), a rent«free gpffpt of 
thirty Tillages has been bestowed upon the adopted lieir of 
the family. Amongst other pretensions advanoed^ it was stated 
that the Bhadauria, Ilarchal Deo, joined Timor’s standard^ 
received Rdprl and Chandwdr as a reward for his allegiance. 
Now, it is evident from the accounts in the ^^j^a&r**nftftLa/’ 
'^Habibu’s sair,” '^Eauzatu^s safa,” and ‘^MatlaV^ Sa’din,” which 
all treat in great detail of Timur*s invasion, that no EOindd chief 
united himself with that conqueror ; and even if he had, the 
tyrant, during his rapid course in Upper India, could have 
bestowed no fief that was worth acceptance; and much less 
would his bigotry have sufibred him to bestow it on an infideL 
It also appears that ho never advanced fifty miles to the south 
of Dehli,* and therefore could not have conquered the Raja of 
R&prf and Chandwdr. Moreover, what serves entirely to disprove 
this alleged gift is, that it is expressly stated in the Tawdrikh-i 
Mujjdrik Shdhi,'^ that Timfir had scarcely turned his back on 
India, when Sayyid Khizr Khan sent his Wazir to levy the 
revenue of Chandwdr, whioh had been duo for some jffars, and 
recovered Jalesar out of the hands of the Rajputs of Chand- 
wdr;” so that the Chandwdr family, instead of losing, must 
have increased their possessions during the troubles succeeding 
Timdr^s invasion. 

Again, it is said that in the reign of thodBmperor Akbar, the 
holder of the Raj, Rajju Rdut, distinguished himself by slaying 
Hetd, a Meo freebooter, who resided at Hatkdnt,t a ^stnelss in 

• 

• It may be as well to obserre here, that the ** Baozata-s safh,’* ftnd **Tabakfct*i 
^Akbaii” state that Amir Jah&n Shah was sent with other distmgmsbed wttiPmBas/iBts 
to sweep the country on all sides of Dehli; whereas FajdldlEtS sod ihs 

Matla'u'B sa*din’’ say “the country jjouth of Dehli.'’ Whiebew rssSnig: 

we assume to be correct, it is evident that if these foraging parties evm 

as ikr as Mathura, that important seat of idolatry would not have esespsd ilts 
of these annalists. * 

t The first direct mention we have of their stronghold 
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Ibe xfri^ oS the Ohambal ; but the contemporary author of 
’the ** JKkbaisnima*’ confutes the assertion, as he states that, in 
the third year of the reign, the estate of Ilatk&nt was given in 
diagir to Udham Ehan, for the purpose of suppressing "the 
Bhadauri& Zamind&rs of that place, who had long been famrns 
for turlnf^nt opposition to the imperial authorities.” 

jtA j j ^»^**‘*‘* j*^^^***^ j 

iHJb jt^ g ls l Lj b j 

iSi lijt ^ 

^v) j\ If jyU \j ^ \J< 

Juj jL^ Ji ^ ‘^V» Ir* i^V 

• e 

* CU-teiars-j jJL^ ]/T jjT 


A^bfini but in that they receive anything bat honoiable mention. It is said of 

Sikitidax Lodi in 915 h. ; 

’ • 

^ ^ hfi^^saeij Cl ! «*Vi>l^Sy ^ ^ J 

• • • • ^ 

^ y A SL "^ li>rf Ia«A^ ^ ^Jjt)\ 

J[jj3 

iUP4ill Itejcttr 915, having arrived from Lahore, in the neighbourhood of Hatk&nt, 
|iQmd4^ estate of robbers and freebooters, and having slain the rebels of 
^j^sni^oJk haring established police-stations in various places, ho returned to 
Idaei9ita4>j^|fa. 

* iSha inaAlot hia nnloitanatdy omitted to mention the page or volume of the 
Wdrtc IjlUKva ia«ib a long search through the voluminous <*Akbar-n6ma’* in vain. 
Aftbb passage is as follows:^** At this time Udham Eh&nm 
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This account is confirmed in the second Toluxne the 
“ Jah&ngir-n&ma/’ a work of which the first parts haVh been 
too much neglected. 

i^U jisl jl j j Aijb lacHjj 

jJI(^ jl i ijsM 

^ii)L0 ^ j ^ ^ lasii rw ^ 

jJ Juil ^ ^ j A ^k c* ^ 

^ jjI aJIij *\jy$\ jiLi ^ 

^ b v-^aU 

^ Jj AJti^ (J^ ^Iua!^ 

It appears, therefore, that the Bhadaurias, so far from per- 
forming any service to the Imperial Government, were them- 
selves the parties on whom punishment was inflicted. It is 


sent with a force against Hatk^int, which is a very strong place nec^ the capital, held 
by zomind&rs of the Bhadanria clan, who are renowned for valour, oad^ve always 
been in rebellion against the kings of India. Ber&m Ehtai, who was always aus* 
picious of Udham, in order both to get him away from court, and afto to put down 
these rebels, gave him this estate and sent him off, thus killing two buds with oee 
stone.** — B. 

* I have also been unable to identify this passage, which appears to be ecardptln 
some places About this time he sent Udham Kh&n Kokiltksh to sudue 
a very strong place near the capital, and the Bhadauria clan reside there^ who ttra 
celebrated for valour above all other zomindhrs ; and with him he sent o Wtsbev of 
celebrated loaders, as Bahkddr Ehhn and others. Udham Shlti, with Vfl 
having chastised the Bhadaurias, the jagir of the estate was oonfened on 
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said tiut for this serrice (that is of expelling the 
• Bhadaurias), the Bhadanria Baja received not only an assign* 
meot of the conquered land, hut also a Mansab of 7,000. Here 
again they are completely at fault, and disproved by the same 
author, who distinctly asserts, in the “Ain-Akhari,” that no 
dignity above 5,000 was ever bestowed upon any but the Bing’s 
own sons, ^e higher and moro extravagant Mansabs, which 
we read of in later periods, were not given during the reign of 
that monarch. They begun to be introduced by his son, who 
commenced the practice by bestowing a Mansab of 30,000 on 
his Queen, Htiijah&n. Whether a member of the Bhadauria 
family ever attained m AKbar’s time the dignity oven of 500, 
which is claimed for him on the authority of the “Ain-Akbari,” 
may he doubted; for in several copies which have been con* 
suited the name of the family is not given in the Begister of 
the Maasabd&rs of 500. 

In the reign of Akbar’s successor, the family does not appear 
to have been held in any higher consideration; for in the 
memoirs of Jahangir, translated by Major Price, it is said. 

Among other objects which I accomplished about this period 
was the suppression of a tribe of robbers, called Fehndia, who 
had long infested the roads about Ag^'a, and whom, getting into 
my power, I caused to be trampled to death by elephants.” In 
all the Persian MS, copies which have been examined, this 
skange word Fehndia is written Bhadauria ; and the fact teUs 
muebTagdinst the alleged respectability of the family. The 
words of the original are as follows : 

pSisIlwtaaoes have been adduced in order to shew that the 
hi§^ il|^dais that have been put forward in favour of the family 
ans unreasonable ; and were, indeed, entirely needless, 

ss its jW^eetol^ity for many years past has been nnques* 
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It was from tho time of Jahangir’s suooeesor ’ t&jA they 
appear to have been held in consideration by the royal &naly- 
of Dehli. 

In Shahjahan’s reign Kishn Singh Bhadauria is down as a 
Mansabd&r of 1000.* 

In Muhammad Shah’s reign we find one of the family, 
itidh Singh, a Mansabddr of 6,000, and Fa<iidai? of Lsh&wlar; 
and although the patentee had to pay the handsome price of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, it must be confessed the dignify was high 
for a Eajpfit of so small a principality. In the time of this 
Emperor, the personal virtues of Baja Gopal Singh, the father 
of Anirudh Singh, were also held in high consideration, as we 
may learn from the interesting correspondence of Naunidh Bai. 
The “T&rikh-i Muzaflari” also says of Anirudh Singh, that 
Saadat Ehdn had such a regard for him that he used familiarly 
to call him his son ; but it is evident, from the perusal of the 
many contemporary histories of that period, that the consequence 
of the Bhadaurias declined before the close of Muhammad Shah’s 
reign. Wo find the Raja’s Fort invested by the Marathas, his 
country plundered, and afterwards subjected to heavy contribu- 
tions, and one of his successors compelled to go into exile for 
several years to escape the ravages of the victorious J&ts, who 
had subdued tho Bhadaurias and confiscated the Raj : and when 
at last Raja Bakht *Siugh was restored,, he succeeded to but 
little of his former possessions, for in the words of the accurate 
Murta^a Eh&n, “ times are now changed, and° weakne&s has 
fallen on the Bhadauria ; much of his territory has been retained 
by the neighbouring Rajas, and he is obliged to be contort 
with but a small principality.” This was written about the 
year 1790 A.D.t 

« «<Iii the 22nd year of Shohjahan Baja Badan Singh Bhadanria is^dc^ ht 
1600, and his son, Baja Moh&n Singh, for 1000. Kishn Singh is entei^ as JiuStoV . 
Kadd. . \ . 

t From inquiries made in 1845 by the Commissioner of Agra it ibat 
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To stlu up all, it may be said that the immediate cause of 
their liggrandizement is obscure, but is as likely to haye been 
a pair of large eyes, as the capture of a fort (seo Bhatula) ; 
that their political importance lasted no longer than for a few 
years at the beginning of the last century ; that their illustrious 
lLne4ge even now invests them with consideration in the eyes of 
surrounding Aaj^ who allow the Bhadauria to sit higher than 
themselves, who* receive from him the investiture, or rather 
impress, of the Tilak, who confess that he alone can cover with 
grain the Ungam at Batesar (the Kaiia of Gohad having tried 
twenty-one maunds in vain, while the Bhadauria accomplished 
it with seven) — and that though inflaontial, they are not of that 
high importance which they would arrogate to themselves. It 
is to bo feared, also, they are much addicted to infanticide ; so 
that when we take all these circumstances into consideration, 
there seems reason to acknowledge that the indiscriminate 
bounty of the British (government might perhaps have been 
more worthily bestowed. 

Bhadariya, ^ 

See Dakaut, of which tribe they are a sub-division. 


Bhagtd, 

• 


A tribe of Ahirs. — See Ahir. 


Bhangf, , 


Tbe name given to the low caste occupied in sweeping and 


menial domestic services. The Pur&ns say they are 

djGaK)end6d from a Sddra and a Brahman^s widow. They extend 

* 

Baja Balht SingVs possession of Bah Fanhhat was only intomiptod by the J&ts in 
1768 A.i>. (117B p.Ok), and recorered by^the Baja from 1769 to 1784 (1177 to 1192 
r*a,), isImii he lost it again.-*£. add. 
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throughout the whole of Hindustan, and are called indiSferently 
Bhangi, L&lbegi, Khdkrob, Hal&lkhor, and Mihtar.* ^hose 
who have remained, like their ancestors, Hindds, chiefly Worship 
L&l Ghiru, which is the familiar name of the B&kshasa iLtond- 
karat; and those who afibet Musulman observances have con- 
verted this name into Ldlbeg, and state that he ivas an imme- 
diate follower of the prophet. The names jof 'some of their 
Gets are Baniwdl, Bilparw&r, TAk, Gahloi,' Kholi, Gkgrk, 
Sarohi, Chanddlid, Sirsdwal, and Siriydr. There are several 
besides these ; but all the different Gets intermarry on terms of 
equality. 

Low as this tribe is in the scale of social life, they consider 
others engaged in the same occupation far lower than themselves, 
such as the Dhdnuks, Sekris, Bdwats, and !l^elas. Bhangis, 
however, eat the leavings of all classes. Helas pride themselves 
on eating only those of Hindus. The claims put forward by 
these lower classes show how much more caste is a privilege 
than a degradation. — See Chuhrd. 

Bhangis cannot in general be said to be of any particular 
religion, but they are, perhaps, more Musulman than Hindd. 
They bury their dead; occasionally' sacrifice, in the name of 
Ldlbeg, a fowl which has its throat cut after the Musulman 
fashion; and perform Tija after the death of relations, which 
is also a custom peculiar to Musulmai\s. They generally, 
nevertheless, profess to be Hindus, because their marriage, and a 
few other ceremonies conform chiefly to the Hindu nfl)de 61 '{i 

* Bhaagl, probably, from tlicir drunken habits, from bhatiff; L&lbegf, from il^eir 
object of worship; Khkkrob, from Persian earth, and rod, 

swooping; Halilkbor, from Persian baldly lawful; andj^fiS^ ftjor, 

because everything is lawful to them as food ; Mihtar, from Persian siiKsf, 
prince, said to have been applied to them in derision. — B. 

t There is a Bhangfa caste in Chota Nagpur. J.E.A.S., vol. viii., p. 411. S. aid. 
Tod. £aj. ii. 624. *' : . ‘M, 
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A tribe of Tagds, which has a few villages in Siy&na, a 
parganah of Bulandshahr. — See Gaur Tagd. 

A Bubdivisioi],^ the Ahir tribe, g/.v. 

• 

Bhanwag, 

A small class of Eajputs, of which we find a few in Mari- 
ydhu of Jaunpiir, an4 Sayyidpur Bhitri of Ghazipur. 

Bhar, ''' ^ 

One of the aboriginal races of India, called also E&jbhar, 
Bharat, and Bharpatwa. Common tradition assigns to them 
the possession of the whole tract from Gorakhpur to Bundcl- 
khand and Saugor, and the large Parganah of Bhadoi, in 
Benares (5)rmerly Bhardai) is called after their name. Many 
old stone forts, embankments, and subterraneous cayerns in 
'Gorakhpur, Azimgarh, Jaunpur, ]\Iii*zapur, and Allahabad, 
which are ascribed to them, would seem to indicate no incon- 
siderable advance in ojlvilization. 

The wild Bhils of Marwar are called Bhaunris (Irvine on 
Ajmir,* p. *17). See also A.S. No. 145 of 1844), but I know 
not whether there is any connexion between them and the 
Bhars. The Bhoyas and Bhuttias of Agori and Singrauli, who 
are generally classed as Ahirs, may probably bear some relation 
to the Bhars, though no trace can now be had of their descent. 
The Oherds also, g.v., are sometimes said to be a branch of the 
Bhars. 

Bhars are now occasionally found in the original seats of their 
occupation, filling the meanest offices: swine are especially 
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given over to their care ; and they have credit with the%^mmon 
people for being well acquainted with the depositaries of hidden • 
treasure. 

On the hills to the eastward of Mirzapiir, they retain a few 
principalities. Korar, Karaich, and Hur&ha are each held by 
Bhar Rajas, and the country between Bijaygarh and Chujiplir 
is full of them. The famous fort of Bijaygui^ amongst many 
others, is attributed to them, being called a Bhar&vati fort.* 

It is strange that no trace of Bhars is to bo found in the 
Puranas, unless we may consider that there is an obscure indi- 
cation of them in the Brahma Parana, where it is said that 
among the descendants of Jayadhwaja arOkthe Bharatas, who, it 
is added, ‘‘are not commonly specified from their great number t 
or they may, perhaps, be the Bhargas, of the “ Mahabharata,^' 
subdued by Bhim Sen on his Eastern expedition. 

The Bhars consider themselves superior to R&jbhars, notwith- 
standing the prenomen of Rfij ; but this claim to superiority is 
not conceded by the Rajbhars. They do not eat or drink with 
one another. — E. • 

The whole of Azimgarh was formerly occupied by Bhars or 
R&jbhars, who were dispossessed by Rajputs of the Gautam clan, 
and are now swineherds, and possess no estates. — Records 
N.W.P. iii. 133. They also held the Parganah of B4ra in 
Allahabad, but were there also dispossesSed by Rajpiits of the 
Ban&phar, Baghel, and other clans. They hawe Jbehind 
them several architectural works of great merit, as the ruins 
of a fort at Bhita, and a palace at Sheordjpur. They are said 
also to have held Khairagarh down to the dismemberment of. 
the Kanauj kingdom. — Rec. N. W.P. iv. 401, 413.— B. 


* Lharw& is a parganah of Chota Nagpur. See J.R.A.S., vol. viii. p. 409. Thsfci 
are also some Bhnxs near Simla, whose featnres hare a Kol type. — ^E. add* 
t So also the ^^Hariransa” says of the Bharatas, I. p. 157. lom an 

immense family whose numbers it is impossible to mention.’* . . ^ 
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BhaTritinj&, W'jUje 

In the Glossary Bhadbhuji, and again Barbhunja ; in which 
place they are said to be the same as Halwai, which is not quite 
correct. The literal meaning of the word is Grain-parcher, and 
deno^ the general occupation of the tribe. They are tradition* 
ally said to spr^ from the intercourse of a £ahdr with a 
Sddra woman, "^^ey are generally considered to be dhided 
into seven Kdris or clans, of which the most famous appear to 
be the Eanaujia, Sukhsona, and Utarr^a. They do not inter- 
marry. 

A class of E&yaths, particularly those of the M&thur tribe, 
who follow this occupation, are distinguished by the same name, 
but have no other connection with the original Bharbhunjas. 
'Hiey can never be got to enumerate the names of the seven 
dans with any uniformity ; and it may therefore be dbubted if 
that definite number of them exists. 

Bharpatwd, 

A subdivision of the Bhar tribe, q.v . — Sec also Gaharwir. 

BhartkAl, 

One of the subdivisions of Gaur Brahmans, q.v. 

Bhal^ , • HZ 

The name of a Brahmanical tribe in Koridt Sikhar, and other 
parts of the* Benares province. They derive their origin from 
a SEara^ Brahman of the name of Mor Bhat, and a Sorwaria 
mother. 

Bhat Ganr, 

A subdivinon of the Gaur Bajpdts, q.v. Also of Kdyaths ; 
see next Article. 
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Bhatndgar, ^iiS^ 

A large tribe of KUyatbs, wbo derive their name from Bhataer. 
They are found in great numbers, almost conterminous with the 
Ghiur Brahmans, from Sambhal and Moradabad to Agrbha and 
Ajmir: but are also scattered over some of the Easten^^^pro- 
vinces, in which their establishment dates ,froia the time of 
Ghy&su’d-din, in the middle of the 13th ceifiiiry. When the 
Ewing’s son, N4siru’d-din Earr4 }Oi4n, was appointed to the 
Government of Bengal, he was accompanied by several Bhat- 
ndgar Edyaths, who were high in his favor. These men soon 
became much intermixed with the Gaur Edyaths, the old 
residents of that country, at which the old Bhatn&gars 
were scandalized ; insomuch, that when N&siru’d-din returned, 
some years after, to Dehli, to dispute the succession with 
Eaikobad, and was for some time encamped at E&sna, the old 
Bhatn&gars refused to associate with them, and the heretics 
consequently became distinguished by the name of Gaura Bhat- 
n&gar or Bhatgaur. 

The Bhatnagars arc not considered very pure Hmdds, and 
are more addicted to drinking than other E&yaths, but their 
official position has enabled them in some places to acquire 
considerable influence. They are the Kanungoes of Gwalior 
and of Mah&ban in Mathur&. , 

The Gaura Bhatn&gars are Eanungoes of Mariy&hd in Jaunpdr, 
of Chapra and Mungir (Monghyr). To these Easterfi divisions 
they appear to have been appointed by N&siru’d-din. The 
females of these families are taken in marriage by the Western 
Bhatn&gars, but a reciprocal privilege is denied to the Ganr 
Bhatn&gars, as they aro considered to have forfeited their elAinm 
to on equal rank by their amalgamation with the Gaurs. — See 
Gaur E&yaths. 

The E&yaths in the N. W. P. are entered in the oensos 
351,463, diffused all over the province.--B. 
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Bhatyihdij, 

See Eanaujiyi Bralunan. 

Bliatti, Vffi 

Ai'Hajpdt tribe of Yaddbansi descent, tbe rulers of Jaysalmer, 
giTing naine*%^i^e Bhatti territory between Hissar and the 
Giarra. (See Bh^iana.) The once formidable Fort of Bhatner, 
perbaps^t derires its name from them, though a different 
origin is ascribed to it. The Bhattis of those parts were, it is 
said in the “Survey Beport,” converted to Mahomedanism in 
the time of Akbar, ^but the fact is not probable, as few con- 
versions took place in his reign. It is stated in the “Annals 
of Bajasthan” (ii. 213, 260) that they were converted shortly 
after Timdr’s invasion, and that on this occasion they changed 
their name from Bhatti to Bhatti. It does not appear, however, 
that there is any authority for this latter statement.* 

It was shortly after Timdr left India, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated^from the neighbourhood of Bahawalpur, under their 
leader Bersi, and captured Bhatner from a Mahomedan chief, 
who had himself lately conquered it from the Jdts. It is not 
improbable, however, that there wen , Bhattis even at that time 
already in the neighbourhood, though the annalists of Timur’s 
invasion mention the J&ts only. The son of Bersi was, after 
his Other’s death, compelled to sustain three several attacks of 
the hlahSmedans, and on the third occasion was reduced to such 
stoaits as to^be obliged to consent to conversion as the condition 
of retaining his conquest. The circumstantiality of the account 
havests it with some probability. 

A lBa(ge ohm of Bhatti Bajpdts are said to have come to 

* hi Bikaner iluy are called Bhfcti. The conTerrion of fheir Baja to lalam waa 
eieoted Firoa Shah. Praieep’a Tr. iL 368. Tod, i. 86, 634 ; ii. 186, 211. The 

EiiidAtnd(n<if£aiikliFdr,in8iiidh,areBhAtti^ KaiU. 
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BolandshaliT under a Eaja E&nsal in tiie time of Pirtl)^ Baj&. 
A few of the descendants of the original stock are now in 
Tilbegampur, Dddrf, etc., but the greater part of them hare by 
intermarriages become Gujars. The Bhattis are hdd to have 
had 360 villages, and the tract from Loni to Easna was called 
after them, Bhatncr. There are a few also in Tigri and Fiji&ri 
of Bohilkhand. i 

• 

Bijhoniya, 

A tribe of Rajputs in the Parganah of Ghisua, ZiUa Jaunpdr. 
Bilkhariya, 

A tribe of Rajputs of the Bachgoti Chauh&n stock. There 
are many of them in Dhuriap&r, a Parganah of Gorakhpdr. 
They derive their name from Bilkhar, in Oudh. 

Badgujar, 

One of the thirty-six royal races of Rajpdts, descejaded, like 
their opponents the Eachhwdhas, from R&ma, but through Lava, 
the second* son. We find them in groat numbers from Sambhal, 
Seondara, and Salempur in Rohilkhand to Atrauli and Eod, 
and even Jalesar in Mathurd. They are also in Shamsahad of 
Farrakhabad, Ayta of Mainpuri, and in Gorakhpdr. Another 
clan, now entirely Musulman, is found to the Westward of 
Mozafiarnagar. 

Colonel Tod says that it was in Andpshahr th^t the Ba^- 
gdjars, on their expulsion by the Eachhw&has from RajOT, found 
refiige ; and that is still the chief town of the Badgdjar faino^. 
But, as this expulsion occurred only in the time of the iljiuHr 
trious Siwai Jay Singh, in the beginning of the last oOQtiay, 
the chief of Rajor must have chosen for his residence a {tart pf 

. * The Mtr ion (Web Tod, Rajasthfin, i. 46, 117 ; ii 864).— S. • - ’ 
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the oowtiy whi(£ was already in occupation of his brethren ; 
for Badgiijars are mentioned, even in Akbar’s time, as the 
Zamindars ef Shdija, Dhab&i, and Pah&ssd. 

Their own assertion is that they came from Bajor, the capital 
of Deoti, in the M&cheri country, under Baja Partab Singh, 
and resided in Bhoria, near Pitampur, and that the Baja, 
after maTtyiilg at Koel into a Bajput family of the Dor tribe, 
which at that tiiie occupied the whole country between £oel 
and Bulanddiahr, obtained favor in the sight of the Dors, and 
got authority to establish himself as far Eastward as he chose. 
Having, in consequence, exterminated the Mow&tis and Bhihars, 
who are represented to have been in previous occupation, he 
was so successful as1;o acquire the possession of sixteen hundred 
villages, eight hundred on the East, and eight hundred on the 
West of tibe Ganges. At the time of his death, Chaundera, 
near Pah&ssd, was reckoned the chief possession of the Bad- 
gdjars, and one of the descendants of Part&b Singh, Baja 
Solibahan, whose residence was at Chaundera, gave his own 
name to a Parganah which comprised the present divisions of 
Pitampdf, Pah&sii, and Birauli. 

Baja Part&b Singh left two sons, J&tu and B&nd. J&tu took 
up hii} abode in Elatehr, or Bohilkhand, and B&nu remained as 
chieftain of Chaundera. 

The antiquity of ^e Batehr Badgujars may be surmised from 
a passage in the Bathor Genealogies, “ Bharat, the eleventh 
grandson of ^ayan P&l, the Bathor, at the age of sixty-one, 
conquered Keneksir, under the Northern SUh, from Budrasen of 
the Ba^gdjar tribe.” Hayan P41 is supposed to have lived in the 
fifth oratuzy. Though there appears no occasion for ascribing to 
Ida reign ao early a date, he must, at any rate, have long pre- 
oiaded final Mahomedan conquest of Banai^. 

White ^e Eatehr Badgdjars and the Andpshahr family have 
imasm’Ved their ancient faith, nearly all the Do&b tribes, whicT’ 
preoedefi the eapulsion ©f thw diief from Bajor, have tj^ 
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Mahomedans ; and the early opponents of the British^in 
monah and Pandrdwal were Badgujars of that pershasion. 
They still, however, appear proud of their Rajpdt lineage, for 
they assume the appellation of Thdkur. Thus we hear the 
strange combinations of Thakur Akbar Ali Khdn, and Th&kur 
Marddn Ali Khdn.* ^ 

At their marriage they paint on their doors, and worship the 
imago of a Kahdri or female bearer, under whose instructions 
they executed a stratagem by which they exterminated the 
Mewdtas who had been engaged in a drunken revel during the 
Holi. Some of the Musulman families have of late discon- 
tinued this custom. 

The Badgujars to the west of MuzaffaAagar were all con- 
verted to the Mahomedan faith in the time of Ald-ud din 
Khilji, but they still retain most of their old Hindd customs. 
A stricter conformity to the Musulman tenets was endeavoured 
to be introduced by some reformers, and all Hindu observances 
were sedulously proscribed by them ; but when it was found, as 
they themselves assert, that all their children became blind and 
maimed, in consequence of their apostacy, they were ifiduced to 
revert to their ancestral customs, and still adhere to them with 
so much pertinacity, that it is almost doubtful which faith pre- 
vails most. 

The Muzaffamagar Badgujars state that they came from 

* The converted Rajpiits of Northern Bch&r are similarly called^Tlis1s^V'^^<^ 
title they to their name, as ’In&yat ’Ali Thakur&i. In Eastern Behftr we find 
a still more singular combination of names, the converts to Muhammadanism' retfuning 
Hindd names with the prefix of Shaikh ; as Shaikh Ram Chand, Sh aikh Kishn Singh, 
and other eccentricities. In the parganahs of Dhaphar and Nfithpdr, of Purftniyft 
(Pumeah), is a tribe of Brahmans who use the Pathfin title Kh&n, which was given 
them by Sher Shah, I believe, or some other of the emperors of Delhi. The fishes 
of this tribe do not, however, take the title of Xh&nu m (which would he the proper 
feminine of Kh&n), but call themselves, oddly enough, Eh&nyfiin (vrtvrtjx w. 
'most unpronounceable title, which is evidently formed on the Hindi prindple^ as 
a huckster, hafhain^ a carpenter’s wife, ehamdin^ a midwife, eto.-rBf v 
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• , 

Boband^r near Bliaiii Baw&sa, south of the Alwar country, 
under me Eor&sen, whose ancestor, B&ba Megha, is still inroked 
when ih^ make their offerings at the time of naming their 
children. They intermarry with the converted Pundir Bajputs 
of Sakrattd& in Sahdranpdr, and the R&o Badgujars in Farida* 
bad o^Ballabhga^h, to the south of Behli. They seem to know 
but little of thair brethren who reside in tho neighbourhood of 
Andpshahr. 

The .place whence they emigrated may be easily traced, for 
Bawdsa, or Beosah, lies on the Bangangd river, about thirty 
miles east of Jaypur, and Bh&in is about eight miles to tho 
south of Beosah. Beosah is famous as being the first place 
belonging to the Badgdjars, which was occupied by the Kaohh* 
wdhas after their emigration from Narwar in the middle of the 
tenth century. It is not improbable that tho Xachhw&has may 
at this period have compelled the Badgdjars to emigrate in 
search of other seats, and they in their turn may have wreaked 
their vengeance on the Kachhw&has of tho Upper Bodb, and 
established their Ohaurasi among the brethren of their distant 
foe. Oertdln it is, that tradition assigns a large tract of country 
in these parts to the Eachhw&has, before the Badgujars, J&ts, 
and Palhans obtained possession. — Seo Kachhw&ha. 

The Sikarwdl Bajputs state that they are a branch of the 
Badgdjars ; but they jire separately entered among the thirty- 
siz Boyal Baces in Tod’s list. It is to be observed, however, 
that in^eaae or the other lists which he has given (“ Aonala of 
Bajasthan,” vol. i. p. 81), neither Badgdjars nor Sikarwdls are 
entered. * 

£amb1ld^ INVITE 

See an account of this tribe under the article Bh4t. 

Bisea. 

A powerful tribe of Bajpdts in the eastern parts of these 
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provinces. To the westward they do not extend beyoi^ Basd* 
14b&d of Gawnpore. We find them in Eowai, Earfiri, Earra*. 
Chail, B&ra, Ehayr&garh, and Atharban, in the Allahabad 
district ; Chibumau in Banda ; Badlapur and Mari&hfi in Jann- 
pdr ; Bhadoi, Fandra, and Athg&w&n in Benares ; Sh&di&b&d, 
Pachhotar, Bahriabad, and IlaTeli in 6h&zipdr; Muhssunad- 
abad Gohna, Niz4mabad, Mahnl, and Bhad&n^ of Azimgafh ; 
and ChUlopar, and Salempur Majhauli of GdT^hpur. In Ondh 
they have three hundred and sixty villages. 

The Bisen families to tlie north of the Gogra intermarry with 
the Samet, Surajbans and Ealhans Eajpfits, and receivo the 
daughters of Chandcl, Bais, and inferior Chauhans. 

The acknowledged chief of the Bisen stock is the Baja of 
Salempur Majhauli. The founder of the political influence of 
the family was Mewar Bhut, whose ancestors had for many 
generations resided as devotees in the neighbourhood of Naw&- 
pur, now known as Salempur Majhauli. Mewar Bhat, though 
himself a religious man, was not able to withstand the solicita* 
tions of ambition, and taking up arms after returning from a 
pilgrimage to Benares, acquired possession of the greater part 
of the country between the Ganges and the great Gandak. 

Mewar Bhat had four wives. By one, a Bajputni, he had 
issue Bisu Sen, the founder of the name of Bisen, and the 
ancestor of the Baja’s family. By a Bh^inhar he had Bagmar 
Sahi, the ancestor of the Eawari and Tamakhoi Bajas. By a 
Brahmini he had Bages, whose descendants holj a ftfff^rillages 
in Salempur Majhauli. By a Eurml he had the ancestor of 
those now resident in Ghosi of Azimgarh. 

The present incumbent of the Baj is said to be in the hundreil^' 
and fifteenth generation from Mewar Bhat. 

Bishmyf, 

A tribe of growing importance in Behar, Sherkof, and ^ome 
of the neighbouring parganahs of Bohilkhond. 9%|igr EM) 
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found in great numbers in Bikanir, Nagor, and Ilissar ; and 
. small communities of them are also found in the Upper Do&b. 
Th^ are not to bo confounded with the ordinary Vishnavas, of 
whom Wilson has given us an account in the "Asiatic Be* 
searehes;” yet they do not appear a sect of modern origin, as 
they K3b mentioned in the "Ain Akbari" as tho Zamind&rs of 
Idamptir in Strkar Bad&hw. The “TambihuT j&hilin’’ says 
that they deriv^ fheir name from Bishnu, a Tagd Brahman, a 
pupil qf a Musulman Fakir, who appears to have boen a free- 
thinker; and that hence arises their regard of Musulman ob- 
serrttnoes. They worship according to tho Hindu ceremonial 
three times a day, and pray after tho Musulman fashion five" 
times a day. They keep twenty-eight holidays daring the year, 
and observe tbp fast of Jtomzan. They read both tho Kuran 
and Hindu Pothis. They refrain from meat and intoxicating 
drink^ and intermarry. They generally call tiicmselves Shaikhs, 
adding that title to a Hindu name, or adding sometimes a Hindd 
title to a Musulman name. Sometimes they bury, and some- 
times bum their dead. They consider themselves more Hindus 
than Musulmans; which gives tho author of the above-men- 
tioned work the opportunity of remarking how strange it is 
that, notwithstanding most of the teachers of the dissenting 
sects have been Musulmans, as is the case with the Kabirpanthi, 
Pamimi, D&udponth^ S&dh, Eal&lpanthi, and Bishnavi sects ; 
yet they all call themselves Hindus. 

In OOlitaan’s " Mythology of the Hindus," p. 310, there is a 
desoriptiaa o| a sect of Bishnavis, called Dhdmi&n, inhabiting 
Bundelkhand, but it is evident from the description given of 
touts' tixat they are followers of the famous Prdn N&th, 
who establuhed a notorious influence over the mind of Raja 
(%attBir SdL 

i- A dbuB of money-lffliderB frequently met with in tho North 
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West Provinces, more especiallj in the Upper Do4b. 4l(do8orip> 
tion of those who have been converted to the Mahomedan- 
faith is given in Vol. VII. of the “Asiatic Researches,” and 
Malcolm’s “Central India,” II. 212. The printed glossary 
would seem to imply that there are in India none except those 
on the Western coast. 

Tho Bohras of these Provinces, either come^from the nei|^> 
bourhood of Jaypur, or are descendants of fCe original settlers 
from that quarter, and preserve some peculiarities of speech and 
dress by which they arc readily known. An inferior class of 
Bohras is known under the name of Eaiy&ns and Rahtis. They 
lend money to agriculturists and others in a small way, gener- 
ally by tens, and for every ten rupees take a bond for twelve 
rupees, payable by instalments of one rupee per mensem, by 
which means they realize a large interest upon their money. 
The continually revolving nature of their dealings, and ninthly 
visits to each of their debtors, have, with reference to the con- 
stant revolutions of tho Roha^ or Persian wheel and backets, 
procured them the designation of Rahtis. The derivation of 
the term Eaiy&n is not so certain. 

The Bohr&s, who probably derive their designation from the 
word Beohar or trade, are monied men, and possessing credit 
elsewhere, have larger dealings, and with higher classes than 
the Rahtis have, but, like the latter, are generally eager to 
acquire possession of profitable estates ; there ig, however, this 
difference between the two, that the Rahtis lend, and'will take 
in return, only money ; whereas the Bohr&s are re^dy to receive 
every marketable article, including the produce of the soil as 
well as cattle, among which may be enumerated horses, camdlB, 
sheep, and goats, in payment of their debts.* 

* The “Botah” in Bombay ia a trarelling pedlar, or, as we say in Bengal, “brat- 
wallah.’' The Eaiybns are generally Jains, or rather the Jains are eallad in Behar 
by thenameofEaiybn.— B. * » 
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Bdhar^ yiy 

A predatory tribe on the frontier, between Bikanir and 
Bh&walptir (See Beport of Boundary Conunission, dated 10th 
June, 1849) p. 26). — E. add. 

■f 

Bdndeld, • 

A spurious tribe of Bajpdts, who give name to the province 
of Bundelkhand. They are descended from Qaharw&rs of 
Eantit and Ehayrdgarh, Yarious accounts aro given of the 
origin of the name. They themselves state that they are so 
called from the devotion to Binda (Vindhya) Basni, for which 
their ancestors were conspicuous. The “ Kshatr Prakdsh" says, 
that Baja Panoham, one of their ancestors, determino to sacrifice 
his life in honor of Binda Basni Bhawani, but that she kindly 
interposed just after ho had begun to inflict u wound on himsolf, 
and that the drop of blood hliml) which fell from the 
wound on the earth became a Kuuwar, or Prince, and hence his 
descendant are called Bundclds. 

The whole genealogy, however, of this work, which is tho 
foundation of Colonel Pogson's “ History of Bundelkhand,” is 
completely wrong, and this story jms been made up to cover the 
disgrace of a humble origin. 

The intelligent author of tho “Hadikatu’hakdlim” gives a 
much more pi^bable origin of tho name. He says that Hardeo, 
one of t'Ee Gaharwdr family, came with a slave girl from Ehayrd- 
garh, and to^ up his abode at Garh Karar, in the neighbour- 
hood of Urcha. He was there invited to give his daughter in 
marriage to the Baja of Urcha, which he refused to do, as the 
Baja was a Khangar. After much importunity ho consented, 
on the condition that the Baja and his* family should come to 
the maiTiage feast, partake of tho viands, and thus lose all 
distiaetion of caste. The Baja consented, was poisoned with all 
' his fianily, and th#Gaharwdr obtained possession of the country. 
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His son was called Bundela^ because he was the son o^a slare 
girl (Bandi;, some say the daughter of the Ehangar ; and 
this name has been given to his descendants. 

The establishment of the Bundelas, to whatever it owes its 
origin, probably occurred about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, after the Chandcls had been humiliated by th!&-Ohau- 
hans, and they in their turn had been compelled to yield 
to the supremacy of the Musulmans. THb country around 
Kalinjar and ]\Iahobd must then have been in so distracted a 
state, as to have invited the attack of the first chieftain whp 
could muster a band of followers sufficiently strong to maintain 
their occupation * 

Narsinghf Deo, one of the descendants of Hardeo, obtained 
the appellation of Dang, equivalent to a dacoit, and hence 
arose the name of Dangaya applied to Eastern Bundelkhand, 
particularly the part East of the Dassan, which was held by 
the descendants of Chattarsal ; so that neither from the name 
of Buiidela, nor that of Dangaya, does this stock derive any 
honor. Tlie estimation in which it is held for fraud and 
chicanery may be learnt from the familiar proverb : 

That is, one native of Bundelkhand commits as much fraud 
as one hundred weighmen. 

♦ Franklin (Trans. R. A. S. Vol. I.) gives a later origin to^tho Bdndelas. He 
says that from the time of MahniVlcl to Timiir anarchy prevailed in tfiTcoirntry of 
Bundelkhand ; and that about the time of Tiurdr’s invasion Dewadi^Bir from Gohar- 
bhani (evidently the cuuntiy of the Guliarwhrs) established himself with hb followers 
at Mao hlahoni (M&u on the Jumna), and thence by degrocjs the dominions of the 
Gaharw&rs extended to the Westward, till they included the whole of what b now 
called Bundelkhand. 

t More correctly Birsingh, according to E. od^., but ho seems in some dottht as to 
which b the correct name. Tod Rajasth. i. 117, mentious Bir Singh, but it b doabtfol 
if thb be the same man. The original name of Gahaw&r, or, as Tod wiites 
Gherwal, b still retained in the original seat of the family. Urcha and Bhattt'nzo 
their ohief places.-*B, 
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In .Irtish Bundelkhand there are few Bdndelas, except in 
• the Parganah of Panwdri. 

Banriy&j 

A tribe of ro1)bers in the district of Muzaffamagar, said to 
numbol^two thousand and upwards. These men were possessed 
of a perfect of|^nization for thieving purposes, and carried on 
their trade all aibng the Grand Trunk road, and into the 
Panj&b. They are also known as Bagris and Magahyas, 
i^d though attention has been chiefly drawn to them from 
their assembling in the Muzaffarnagar district, yet they are 
known to be spread all over the country from the Jhelum river 
to the Narbadda. Ttey claim to be Rajputs from Ohittor, and 
are mentioned, under the name of Bawari, by Tod (Raj. ii. 
318)^among the degraded or apostate tribes, and as professional 
thieves. In the N.W.P., however, they seem to bo neither 
Hindu nor Musulmans. This name is said to be derived from 
^^B&war,” a snare; but I doubt this. They, like all other 
doubtful and low castes, say they have seven duns, to which 
they give ^rand names, as follows : — Powar, Soharki,* Dobas, 
Chauh&n, Tuar, Dhandhara, and Gordhi. They add sometimes 
an eighth, called Chdmi. They admit a connection with the 
well-known bold, inveterately thievish, and dacoity-practising 
Badhaks of Bhojpur ^nd Gh&zipur, also with the Magurs and 
Bagoras of Gwalior. (See, ibr a full account of these men, Sel. 
from N."V^.P. VoL IV. pp. 109, 253.) — B. 

Baoh, ^ ^ ERT 

An inibrior tribe of Bajpdts in Mongra of Jaunpdr. 

Badigotf, 

A tribe, said to be descended from the Moinpuri 

'Kig 10 written in the report £roin which 1 take the information, but ia probably 
a mfaipM far wril-ldhywn Bajpiit name of Solankhi. 
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Ohauh&ns. The names of their progenitors were fom;i4>rotliers 
Gdge, Gdge, Gautam, and Edni. 

There are several Bachgotis on the borders of Jaimpdr and 
Gorahhpdr, and in the South Eastern part of Ondh, where the 
two most conspicuous chiefs of the tribe are the Baja of 
Kurwdr and the Dewdn of Ilasanptir Bandhwa. Tbe last, 
notwithstanding his being a Musulmon, and hence called 
Ehdnz&da, invests all the Bajas of Binaud&a with the Tilak. 
The Sombonsi chief of Amur, the Bisen of Bampur, the Ean* 
puiya of Tiloi and Bandhalgoti of Amethi would not be co%> 
sidered entitled to the privileges exorcised by their ancestors 
without receiving it from his hands. The consequence of this 
family has, however, somewhat declined since the Dewan Boshan 
Ali Khan Khanzada was killed in action by Muhammad Euli 
Ehan, the nephew of Nawwdb Safdar Jang. * 

It may be proper to add, that most people deny the right of 
the Hasanpur Bandhwa family to the title of Dew&n, which 
they say belongs only to the Bilkharia family ; and in practice 
it is certainly usual to give the title to the latter. 

The Bachgoti arc of old notorious for their turbulence. We 
read of it as early as the time of Sikandar Lodi and Sher 
Shah, in the “Taw&rikh-i-Afdghana and again in M uhamma d 
Eozim’s history of the reign of Alamgi'r. From these histories, 
and from the “Tabakdt-i-Akbari” and Tdrikh*i*Baddoni,”* 

• _ 

* Tlicrc are two w'orlEs called the “ Tabakfct-i-Akbari,” and two woTl»*called the 
“Tferfkh-i-Biid&oni.” Of the former, only that by Nkziran’d-din .A^imad BakhBhi has 
been quoted ihrou^rliont the.se notes : and of the latter, that by Abdu’l Kkdir bin 
Shah. He himself calls the work *^Muntakhabu't-Taw&rikh but this is the title 
of so very many works, that 1 have preferred “ Tkrikh-i*Badkoni,” by which title the 
work is now more genenilly knowm in ITinddstan. The other “ Thrfkh-i-Bad&oni/’ con- 
tains a valuable history of IlimMstan by Abdu’l Bazzkk Maldk Shah, of Samarkhand^’* 
which I have never had an opportunity of seeing. This description of the work rests 
on the highly respectable authority of Dr. Lee (Preface to Ibn Batuta, p. adii.) : yet 
I cannot help thinking he may possibly have been mistaken ; and what somewhat 
encourages the suspicion is, that the nest work he quotes is the Matiau's-Ba’diii)*' 
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ve leam j^so that the Kh&nz&das must have been converted to 
Itahometonism before the Mogul dynasty commenced, as we 
read of Bachgotis with Musulman names before that period. 

The P^lkharias {q.v.), Rajwirs, and Bajkumdrs are offshoots 
of the Bachgotis.' 

Bfirf, ^ ^j\i ETlft 

A class of nftn who occupy themselves in making and 
lighting torches, and occasionally as barbers. Thej" arc said in 
Brahma and Padma Purdnas to be descended from a barber 
and female tobacconist. 

In the Oudh service they have acquired the reputation of 
being very excellent Soldiers, and some of them have attained 
to the dignity of Bdja. 

« 

Bhatkariyd, HCTrfW 

The name of a class of inferior Bais Rajputs resident in the 
district of Jaunpiir. — See Bais. 

Baghel, , 

Literally, tigers’ whelj)s, from a tiger.* 

Abdtt’l Bazz&k ibn Isb&k, of Samarkand^ whii'U title is perfectly correct. As the 
names so closely resemble each other, and follow so closely, may we not suppose that 
Bazz&k and Samarkand have been given to Dr. Lee's ** Tkrikh-i-Bodaoiii " by some 
oversight, and that it may reafly be the same work which has been occasionally cited 
in thia supplement. — E. 

For fnrtbiTf' information about these works the reader should consult the valuable 
and learned articl^ entitled Materials for the History of India/' by Major Nassau 
Lees, which nas recently appeared in the J. 11. A. S., Vol. III., p. 414. The 
** Mmitakhabn't-Taw&rikh” of Abdu'l Kkdir has been published in the llibliotheca 
Indka 0 ^ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, but I do not find anywhere any notice of the 
other ^*T&^^-i-Bad&oni" mentioned by the author. The “Tabak&t-i-Akbari” of 
Kizimihot K&zim) ii*d«dln is also noticed in Major Lees’ article, but has not yet 
been published. — B. 

* Tod (Baj. i. 99) spells the word Bhagel, and says they are so called from their 
founder, lpbi6g Bo, whicli is, I think, the most probable story. See also Becords 
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A branch of the Solankhi tribe of Eajputs. They name 
to the large principality of Baghelkhand^ or Bewa> to the 
South of Allahabad, and were formerly rulers of Giizerat, where 
some chieftains of this family are still to be found. They ac- 
quired considerable influence during the time of Akbar^ who 
in his youth was for a long time a companion of Eija Ham 
Baghel, and whose mother was indebted to h:ja for protection 
during the troubles of llum&yun. 

In our own provinces we find Baghels in Bundelkhand; 
Chibr&mau, Tiriifi. and Thattia of Farakhabad ; (the Raja of 
Thattia is a Baghel) in Sarh Salempur of Cawnpore ; Bfirah and 
Ar&il of Allahabad ; Bhadoi of the Benares Raja’s Domains ; 
Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur ; and Sohdgpur. 

The Baghel chief of Rewa, or Bhagel (for it appears to be 
written in both ways), is the descendant of the famous Sid Rai 
Jay Singh, the ruler of Anhalwara Pattan from a.d. 1094 to 
1145. His Court was visited by the Nubian Geographer, Edrisi, 
who distinctly states that at the time of his visit the chief 
adhered to the tenets of Buddha. 

Bagsariyd, 

A small clan of Bajputs chiefly found in Eunddrki and fiirsi 
of Moradabad. It is also the appellation of a clan of Elananjia 
Brahmans, of which there are a few families in Goiakhpdr. 


Baheriya, 




A clan of Bajputs in Ghiswa of Jaunpur and in Chan&r. 


Bahlfm, ^ 

This tribe has a few villages in D&sna and Mirat. They are 
Shaikhs, but do not rank high in the scale of reqieetalllity. 
Some of the sub-diTisions of Bohilkhand Banj&nw -an aiBfld 
Bahlim, and evidently derive their name from this 
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Balesar, % jmL 

A sub-diTuioa of the Gujar tribe, q.v. 

Batuh&niya, 

A Bub^vision of the K&chhi tribe, q.v. 

Bamhiangaiir, * 

See Gear Bajput. 

Bamtelf, 

The name of a Bajput tribe which preceded the present 
Zamind&rs of the Eastern portion of parts of the Central Do&b. 
They ||iill remain in the original seats of their occupation, but 
are not held in high consideration.— E. 

They appear to be found now only in Farakhubad and Cflwn- 
pore, where their name is also pronoimced Bhuintel&, which is 
probably more correct than the other. — B. 

• 

Ban&far, yb 

A tribe of Yadubansi Bajpvits which is found in considerable 
numbers in the Southern parts of Oudh. There are some also 
in Eirra of Allahaba<^; in Narwan, Haveli, and Eatehar of 
Benares; in Garra Man^a; and in Bundelkhand.* Their 
original ssat is Mahoba, and they hare acquired much celebrity 
from their daymen, Ala and If dal, whose desperate bravery in 
their contests with Pirthi B&j4 forms the subject of several 
wdl’lcnown ballads, and gives title to one of the sections of 
Ohand’S; Voluminous poem.t — See Chandel. 

* lltaN {*,« tact. in PSigaaah Chahlla called after them, BanaphaiL 
t It ii the twentieth praet&r of the Frithi Baja B&8&, and ie entitled 

VlDt|t |||lf " The mth Ala and Udel at Mohobh.” It contains 308 
bavitt^ abent 8000 linei ia all, and is consequently ra&er too long to qaote.—B. 
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Banjara, 

In addition to what is stated in the printed Glossary, it may 
be as well to mention that the word appears to be derived from 
the Sanskrit Banij a merchant, and not, as Shakspeare’s 

Dictionary tells us, from the Persian Biranj&r rice 

carrier ; the word being of higher antiquity ^an the Indian 
connection with Persia.* Thus we find menticn of a cock fight 
in a Banjara camp in the story of Ramati in the “Dasa Kamira 
Charitra,” written by Dandi, a predecessor of KS.lid&aa, according 
to Oolebrooke (“Introd. to Ilitopadesa*'). It is to bo confessed, 
however, that Wilson does not assign an earlier origin to this 
compilation than the ninth century Journ. R. A. S.” No. IX. 
p. 135). Nevertheless, independent of this testimony, Banj&ras 
seem to be clearly indicated, even by Arrian, as constituting 
one of the classes of Indian society (Indie, xi.). We may there- 
fore rest assured that we arc not to look to Persia for the origin 
of the name. 

The Banj&ras of these provinces are not always wandering 
merchants, but many are denizens of the long traot of country 
under the Northern hills from Qorakhpiir to Hardw&r. Most 
of those who are Musulmans ascribe, like the Lodanahs of Cen- 
tral India, their origin to Multan, or its neighbourhood, and 
state that they were converted to Mahometanism by Shah&b’ud- 
din Ghori ; but it is probable that, liSe the Multanis of the 
Deccan and the Lodanahs, they did not le»ve their native 
country till about the time of Nddir Shah's invasion. The Hindu 
genealogical records usually consider Banj&ras w be Ch&rans, 
orchards, who have chosen a wandering life, and disregarded 
the literary accomplishments which are considered to be their 
birthright. Their origin, however, as the text says, is involved 
in great obscurity. 

* They are, howeyer, f^requently called Brinjaras in India : irhich girea s<Hiie ooloiar 
to the doiiration from the Persian.— B. 
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Those Central and Western India are doubtless usually 
Oh&rans. The sacred character of their office inspires respect 
among the lawless, but superstitious, people with whom they 
have to deal, and grain and merchandize under their charge are 
allowed to pass without question. 

The (Mginal stock of BanjAras mentioned aboye as living in 
the Northern £2*6818 have become much intermixed with other 
classes, and men of all tribes are constantly deserting their 
homes, and joining the Banjara fraternity. 

The mero names of their tribes are sufficient to show this. 
The Turkia Banjdros arc divided into thirty-six tribes : Tumar, 
Ohauh&n, Gahlot, Bilwdri, Alwi, Kanothi, Btirki, Diirki, 
Shaikh, Nathimir, Aghw&n, Badan, Chakiraha, Bahr&ri, Fadar, 
Kanik, Ghari, Chandaul, Tcli, Charkhi, Dhangaia, Dhanhikaio, 
Gaddf, Gotahni, Titar, Ilindia, E&ha, Marauthia, Eh&khar4, 
Earttya, Bahlim, Bhatti, Bandwari, Bargadda, Alia, and Ehilji. 
These assert that they came originally from Multan, and left 
their newly chosen country of the Dekkan under a leader called 
Eustam Ehan,* and first of all took up their abode at Badli 
T&nda,t .near Moradabad, from which they have gradually 
spread to Bilaspur, Eichha, and the neighbouring tracts. They 
are for the most part occupied as carriers. 


* They probably mean the famone Rustam Ehan, who held the UoTcmment of 
Sambhal for some time during the reign of Shahjahfm. He was the founder of 
Moradabad, which originally colled llustamnagar ; but os that name gave offence 
to the Emperor, he called it after Prince Murad ; to whom, however, he was Hubso- 
queiiily opposed ij^ the famous action in the Chambal, in a.d. 1668 , in which he lost 
his life. 

t Ttoda is a settlement or camp of Banj&ras. There are many towns called 
Taafs in Taiioui parts of India, from their having once been depdts or encampments 
of Bonpe Baiq6ra patriarch. The large village called Tanda in Gujr&t district in the 
Faijab, a few miles from the place where the Chenab river issues from the hills, is 
entudif inhabited Labfinas, which is the Panjabi name for this tribe. The asser- 
tion in the text that Lab&nas are employed entirely in agriculture is very erroneous* 
I knew many laii^ gangs of them who spend their time entirely in carr}'iDg grain 
front mart to mart (m hnUocks.— B, 
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The Bayd Banj&ras came from Bhatnir under a le^er called 
Doalha. Of them there are.eleyen Gots : Jhaloi, Tanimr^ Hat&r, 
Kap&hi, Danderi^ Eaclini, Tarm^ Dhorpdhi^ Kiri, and Bahlim. 
Their occupations are more various than those of the Turkias, 
as they are occasionally employed as doctors and weavers. 
They are found in Filibhit, Kant, and in the neighbdtcrhood of 
those places. 

The Labana Banjaras have also eleven (fots. They state 
that they arc descended from Gaur Brahmins, and came in 
Aurangzeb’s time from Eanthambor. They engage almost en- 
tirely in agricultural pursuits. 

The Mukeri Banjaras of the Northern Parganahs of Bareilly 
assort that they derive their name from Mecca, which one of 
their Naiks, who had his tanda in the neighbourhood, assisted 
Father Abraham in building ! Leaving Mecca, they came and 
resided at Jha] jar, where their illustrious name became corrupted 
from Meccai into Miikeri. Their fabulous history is not worth 
recording, but their names also betray a strange compound of 
tribes, Musulman and Hindu : Aghwan, Moghal^ Ehokh&ra, 
Chauhdn, Simli-Chauhin, Chothya-Ohauhdn, Panjtakya-Chau- 
hdn, Tauhar, Kathcrya, Pathdn, Tarin-Pathdn, Ghori, Ghorlw&l, 
Bangaroa, Kanthya, and Bahlim. 

The Bahrup Banj4ras are for the most part Hindus, and lead 
a more wandering life than the Musulm^ns. They are divided 
into the tribes of Rathore, Chauhdn or KuiTi,^Powar, Tumar, 
and Bartia. The origin of the first four is suflBciently apparent 
from their names. The fifth is said to be derivet from a Gaur 
Brahman. Of these tribes again there are several ramifications. 
Of the Rathore there are four : Muchhdri, Bahuki, Murhiwatt 
and Panot. Of the Muchh&ri there are fifty-two divisiems ; of 
the Bahuki there are twenty-seven ; of the Murh&wat there ai:e 
fifty-six ; and of the Panot there are twenty-three. The .Ohau- 
h&n, who have for.ty-two Gots, are unanimous in stating that 
they came -from Maiopfiri. The Powars have twent|^;iplota^ and 
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state that^they came from Dh&ranagar. The Tamar, Tuor, and 
Tmd have forty-two Gots, and state>that they came from Delili. 
The Bartia hare fifty-two Gots. They claim Chittor as their 
original seat. Bahrdp Banjiras, like all the other clans, inter- 
marry, but do allow of any connexion between members of the 
same G^' They receive the daughters of Nats in marriago, 
but do'not allowitheir own daughters to many into Nat families ; 
and they have some curious customs at their marriages, which 
need not be detailed here. 

It is evident that the Bahrdp Banj&ras have a close connec- 
tion with those of the Dekkan. In a paper in the “ Bombay 
Literary Transactions” (Vol. I.), General Briggs divides them 
into Chauh&n, Bathore, Powar and Bartia. In a paper pub- 
lished in the “Journal Asiatic Society” (No. 145, for the year 
1844), the last is omitt.3d. It seems strange, where the sub- 
divisioiu are in the four cases mentioned in the “Bombay 
Transactions” identical, we should miss the fifth (Tumar), who 
form BO large a clan of our Bahriip Banjaras. 

Before the predominance of the llohilla Afghans, the juris- 
diction of (ke Bohilkhand Banj&ras was of great extent, and 
in the middle of the last century they held a great portion of 
the forest, as well as of the country to .the South of it. But 
after the defeat of Baja Hamand by All Mahomed Bhan, the 
pargaaah of Pilibhit^was wrested from Daispat Banj&ra by 
Payinda iDian, and added to the Jagir of Hafiz Bahmat. 

The Banj&ras of Gorakhpur used to commit extensive depre- 
doticnis in thut district, and were not put down till a short time 
previous to the British accession, when they were severely 
popdied by Baja Sarbajit of B&nsi. 

- turbulence of the Banj&ras has now been entirely sup- 
preSMd, bo% in Gorakhp&r and elsewhere, and they have 
becdmeii under our padfic rule, a quiet and well-conducted 
P&qpio.:. They now confine themselves principally to the occu- 
■ psflknM of eattie grasaers and carriers, especially the latter. 
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During the early part of the cold weather^ many parties of 
them visit the Northern and Eastern forests to graze their* 
cattle, and dispose of their cargoes of salt ; and on their depar- 
ture in the hot season load them with rice, tumeric, and other 
produce of those regions ; and as they are distinguished for the 
honesty of their mercantile transactions, their credi^is con- 
siderable. They usually take advances from a hative metchant 
to purchase the goods they require, and repay him by a bill 
from the market where they are disposed of. Each community 
has a chief or Naik, whom all implicitly obey, and trust in all 
matters connected with their traffic and conduct. Through him 
the city merchants make their bargains, for the punctual execu- 
cution of which ho is security. Any Banjdra committing an 
offence against the tribe, or its head, in his public capacity, is 
tried by Panchayat, and punished by fine or expulsion, as may 
bo thought proper. Their decisions, indeed, are said sometimes 
to extend to the length of inflicting capital punishment, and 
such may possibly have, till within the last few years, been the 
case, for the regions they visit are so remote, that they are 
pretty secure of escaping detection, 

Barhai, 

A carpenter. — There are usually said to be, as in many other 
inferior tribes, seven sub-divisions. Theirgiames are never given 
accurately ; but it is easy to ascertain that there are many more 
than seven ; oven the list of the most conspicuous exceeds that 
number, for among them are enumerated those of Euka, Mah4r, 
T&nk, Eh&ti, IJprautiya, Baman-Barhai or Mathuria, Ojha (^ur, 
and Cham&r Barhai. 

Barhaiyd; 

' A small clan of Bajpdts, of which we find a few in Sikandar- 
pdr and Bhadaon and Azimgarh, and Sayyidptir BMtri of 
Gh&zipur. 
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Birlieriyi, fttfw 

One of tlie sub-divisions of tbe Cham&r tribe, qj\ 

Bar^uliyA, ^ 

A bitifich of the Bhrigubansi* stock of Bajpdts, and tbo chief 
proprieto^s^^f Sarhaul in Benares, from the principal town of 
which Pai’ganaS they derive their name. They are said to have 
•come from Baingarh in Morwar, and were on tlicir way to the 
celebmted shrine of Jaganndth, in Orissa, when their chief, 
Narotam Rae, accepted service with the Scori, or Cherd, Baja. 
•—^See Chord. 

The Baja rewarded him with several villages, in conscquonco 
of being relieved from some dangerous illness by his skill. Bao 
Narotam was also authorised to raise troops for the expulsion 
of tbe Bagbansi Bajputs, who ravaged the borders of the 
Baja’s territory. When the Baja died, Narotam usurped the 
chieftainship, and from that period the Barhauliyas have increased 
their possessions, and still hold several villages in Majhwar, 
Haveli, Dfids, Mawi, and Mehwari. Baja Balwand Singh’s 
fsTOuiite wife was a Barhaulia girl, whom he seized in one of 
his forages, and her influence W!\s much exercised in advancing 
the interests of her own tribe. 

Biqiya, * 

■ One of the sub'divisions of the Ahir tribe, q.v. 

Barwdik, 

A doss of hereditary Chokidars, introduced into the South 
Eadetn extremity of the Bhdbar, q.v., for the purpose of guard* 
ing and patrolling that inhospitable region. Nearer the hills, 

* And hereto of the same iUiutrioiiB lineage as Parasurhma, who was descended 
firom one of the fliit Fraj6patis or sons of Brahma. The Bisen Rajpdts also 

olaim Oigf Mm deeoeni 
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in the same direction^ wo have the Jutiy&l, who have ^^een in- 
troduced into that tract for the same purpose. — ^E. 

Barw&ik is also the name of a tribe of Thards, a race of 
Tibetan origin, living in the lower hills, and occupying villages 
in the plains in Northern Gorakhpur and Champ&ran. They 
now chiefly speak llindi, but stale that those of their tnoe who 
still remain in the submontane districts of Nepal JRontinue to use 
their own original speech, which, like Magar and Gurung, is 
Tibetan at base. — B. 

Barwar, 

The name given to a class of people engaged in cleaning and 
selling rice. — See DhanwaiyA. 

It is also the name of a tribe of Rajputs in Mansdmagar 
and Chiluapar of Gorakhpur ; Sagri, Ghosi, Sikandarpur and 
Muhammadabad of Aziragarh ; Kharid and Kopachit of Gh&zi- 
pur ; and Haveli, Benares. 

Batar, jl!b WZTT 

A tribe of Gujars, who are considered to hold a Bawon (ue» 
fifty-two villages) in Gangoh and Lakhnauti in Zillah Seh&ran- 
pur. There are many also in Bijnor, on the opposite side of 
the Ganges. — See Giijar. 

# 

Baigar, 

One of the names by which the Kharw&r tribe are known. 
Affecting also a Bajput lineage, they frequently call themaelTes 
Benbans. 

Bainsf, 

A sub-diyision of .the Gdjar tribe, q.p. 


Ch6hil, JjfcU 

Oh&hil, or Ch&hira, is the name of a tribe of of 
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^0 greater part is now converted to Mahometanism. 
-There are a few in the Hissar district and on the borders of 
Bikanir. A peculiar interest attaches to them from their con- 
nexion wim' Goga Chauh&n, whose wife, Siriydl, was the 
daughter of Sinja, the Chdhil, Eaja of Sirsa Patan. The 
memor^ of this relationship is still preserved by the Oh&hil 
tribe being th9 exclusive managers of the Saint’s tomb. 

^ According to some authorities the Chdhil ranks as one of the 
*tiiirty-six royal races; but the distinction is not risually con- 
ceded to them.— See Goga Pir.* 

Ch&ndam, 

Bajpdts of this clan are found in Allahadad and Jaunpur. — E. 
The census does not mention any class of Eajpdts with this 
name ; but in Allahabad there are Chandans 393 ; none in 
Jaunpdr. They are probably classed under Chandcl, as local 
variations of the pronunciation of names of clans are frequently 
met with. — B. 

OMlo, ^ 

Bee Gujafi of which tribe they form a sub-division. 

Cherti, ^ ^ 

Chefds appear to lie the aborigines of Gh&zipdr, a part of 
Gorakhplir, the Southern portion of Benares and Mirzapur, and 
Behar. They are sometimes said to he a branch of the Bhars. 
:^ere seems great reason to suppose that Cherds are called 
a|ip Siviii, or Seori ; though Buchanan is of opinion that the 
^listmct, and that the Seoris subdued and expelled the 
At the same time, he considers the Kols and the 
Ghetda tp the same, and even to be the ancestors of the Bais 
(^‘ Eastern India,” VoL I. pp. 24 , 406 , 407 , 457 , 465 , 

, 'i :S flw 1888, p. 688.— E. add. 
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466, 494, and VoL IL pp. 345, 348, 372, 460) ; but Ip state- 
ments con rarely be relied on, and are especially confused wben 
be has to deal with the abstruse subject of Indian Ethnography. 

It is, however, confessedly very difficult to trace the con- 
nexion or difference between the aboriginal tribes Bhars, 
Cherds, Seoris, and Eols, and to learn whether their occupation 
of the above-mentioned tracts was successive ^ synchronous. 
As the Chcrus declare themselves to be descended &om the 
great Serpent, we may possibly have in them the remnant of 
the Ndgbansi dynasty of Magadha. — (See Gaur Tag4.) 

Remains of buildings attributed to them are found near 
Buddh Gya, Sahasrdm (Sasseram), and ^Ramgarh, and the 
images of Siva and Hanumdn, which are found in th^, indi- 
cate the prevalence of the Hindu religion. 

They appear to have been expelled from their ancient abodes 
by the Pramars of Bhojpur, the Hayobans of Hardi, and the 
Bhuinhdrs, not long, perhaps, before the first Mahometan inva- 
sion, about which time there appears to have been a general 
convulsion throughout India, during which severa^ tribes ac- 
quired their present possessions. The features of ^e Chords 
are said (“ Eastern India,” I. 495) to mark them as belonging 
to the aboriginal tribes of the Yindhya mountains. They live 
chiefly by cutting timber, collecting drugs, and hilling game, 
and though their numbers are reduced very low, they continue 
to create a Raja for every five or six houses, |nd invest bin^ 
with the Tilak in due form. 

We do not read of Oherus anywhere in history, except in the 
life of the Emperor Sher Shah, who is said to have ordered 
out Khawas Ehan against Maharta, the Cheru, of the 

districts of Behar. Thus far had the progress of the Biqpflts 
compelled the aboriginal clan to emigrate ; and the extravagant 
joy shewn by the Emperor at the conquest of Maharta, ^Ws 
that the last efforts of the Oherds to maintain their 
was sustained with considerable vigour. 'The present' Isilef ^ 
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Singraitli in Mirzapdr is said to be a Cheru, but be attempts 
to disguise bis origin by tbe assumption of tbe title of Benbans. 
(See Baigar and Kbarwar.) Cherus are still found in tbe 
Soatbem parts of tbe Province of Benares, and in tbe fastnesses 
of Bamj^fb. . 

It is probable that tbe limits assigned in tbe first paragraph 
< to tbe* Gberiis 8re too narrow, for in tbe Central Do&b a tradi- 
tion is still preserved that tbe Eajputs of that quarter expelled 
Oberds. Tbe Kayaths also of Bbuigdriw state that tbeir pre- 
decessors were Cbirars; and tbo Chirahs, wbo are alluded to 
in tbe Glossary as slaves in Etawab, are perhaps of tbe same 
race; unless, which is not improbable, this word has been 
written by mistake *for Chela. It would bo highly interesting 
to obtain any authentic memorials of this race, but it does not 
at present appear Ibut there is any likelihood of adding to our 
information respecting this or any other aboriginal tribe. 

It may not be out of place to bint tbe bare possibility that in 
tbe Siviras, Seoris, and Cherus wo may have tbe descendants 
of tbe ancient Suraseni. There is a passage in tbe “Harivansa” 
worth transcribing : “ From this race came tbe Sauras, Saurd- 
viras, and Saurasenis. Tbe great king Saurasena has given bis 
name to tbe country over which be reigned ” (p. 168) ; and tbe 
following passage from a note by tbe translator is also worthy 
of record, as sbewu^ tbe connection between tbe countries 
of the Suviras and tbe Saurasenas : “ Le Tard-tantra appelle le 
Souvira le pire des pays, et le place d Tost du Sodrasdna” 
0Altrivan8a,” p. 141). But bow does this Eastern position of 
coincide iritb that which is assigned to it on tbe better 
nn&onty. of Wilson P — See “ Vishnu Purana,” p. 177, and notes 
.to *^7i:^hn8on*8 Selections from tbe Mabdbbdrata,” p. 65. 

. llay it not be possible also that there may be some allusion 
^ Seori, trbere tbe Cbaubdn Baja describes tbe Sdiji a«t 
to the Eastmurd of Cbandelkband P— See tbe “Transao- 
the Bqyal Asiatio Society,” Yol. I., p. 260. 
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Chuhrd, 

The lowest caste of village servants. They are known also 
by the names Bhangi, Hal&lkhor, and Khdkrob (see Bhangi) T 
but Ghuhrd is the most usual term in villages. The head of 
this tribe, as well as that of Ghumars, is known by th&> title of 
Mihtar, and receives perquisites under the name of Mihtarai ; 
so that the word Mihtar, far from being contemptuous, as is 
usually supposed, is one of honour and dignity. In Persian 
Mihtar signifies a prince ; literally, greater, being the 
comparative of ^ great. In Sanskrit, also, signifies 

greater, more — a man of the fourth or servile tribe ; from Iff?! 
great, with the aflis of comparison: “perhaps,” according to 
Wilson (Sanskrit Diet., p. 648) “ given in derision, or in com- 
parison with the mixed tribes.” The latter is more probable 
than the former, but it appears more likely that the title was 
derived from the fourth being more in number than the other 
three tribes. Either way, both the Persian and Sanskrit tOrms 
convey no dishonourable distinotion.* 

% 

Chfila, 

Ghula, or Ghulat, is a tribe of Tagas in Baghpat ; so called 
from their having come from Ghulu in Bikanir ; which is more 
commonly known as the mart of Ghuru on the Eastern border 
of that territory. 

% 

Chaiibe, 

A class of Brahmans who originally received their naa^ 
from reading the four {chau) Yeds, as Dube was derived froi^ 
reading two, and Tribedi from reading three, of the.Yed^^ 
See Eanaujiyd. 

* This i* a mistake. The void is used of all members of tlni CMts, ^ is 
generally suppoaed to have been conferred in derision by^ the IIvghBl IjlVaiMll • 
India.— B. 
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Chaiihto,* . 

This highly interesting tribe of Bajputs traces its origin from 
"the neighbourhood of Sambhar and Ajmer. They have many 
sub-dirisions, such as the Khichi, N&rb&n, Nikumb, Thun, 
Bhadaiipa, Bachgoti,t Bajkum&r, H^ra, BUkhariya, Ghir&iya, 
B&ndhalgoti, etc. These are not all honored with mention in 
the '‘Annals oStBajasthan,” where, however, twenty-four Sachse 
Me enumerated, most of which are not at all known in our 
N. W. Provinces. 

Ohauh&ns are very generally distributed throughout the dis- 
tricts of these Provinces, but we find them in great numbers 
chieBy to the North and East of Saharanpur, in Jahangirabad, 
Paiz&bad, Sirsdwa, Behat, Jdw&ldpur, and Sakraudah (these 
are now many of them converted to Mahomedanism) ; in Bhair, 
Chandaus, Sikandra Bao, Mahrera, and Murthal of Aligarh. 
In Bohilkhand wo find them iri Ajaon, Anwla, Saneya, Sat&si, 
Mand&war, Chdndptir, Nagina, Nithaur, Haldaur, and the 
Eastern Parganahs of Bijnor. ■ In Hamirpdr ; Battanpfir, 
Bansi, Salempur Majhauli, and Tilpfir in Gorakhpur ; in Sagri 
and 'Bhad&on of Azimgarh ; and in the environs of Dehli and 

Mirat. But the most important clans of the Ohauh&n branch 

* 

* This nftme is spelt in a yariety of ways. In two MSS. of Chond’s great poem, 
ui i^e Library of the K.A.4I.) and in one in the Bodleian the following variations 
occur; the oldest and original form ; 

Hie first syllable is also sometimes written short— metri ffratid. Much of 
Ibese variations is duo to the unsettled state of Hindi orthography. In a pencil note 
«a 1^ private copy of this work, the author proposes to re-write this article, which is, 
it must be confessed, rather a scanty notice of this valourous old royal and patriotic 
mU of Aryan chivalry. It is, however unnecessary to do more than 
' DOteitibi^ preset geographical distribution in the N.W.P., as Colonel Tod, in his 
^A^liikalscl'.Bajasth^ devotes much space to an ample and enthusiastic account of 
the ]tob}A (ftaqhans. The reader who wishes to know more about the pluckiest race 
tijrt Injkh history: has to show, cannot do better than go to the Colonel’s glowing 

^ , t ^ CtandiftnB are, in Bachgoti, inasmuch as they are of the Gotra of Bach. 
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in these Provinces are those of the Central Do&b, in Ehandaiili 
of Agra ; Lakhnau, Jdnib B&st, Dcoli Jakhan, and tfie Haziir 
Tahsil of Etawah ; in Akbarpur of Cawnptir ; and in Mdstaf^ 
abad, Gihror, Sonj, Etah, Kishni Nabiganj, and Bhunganw in 
the district of Mainpuri. Of these the most conspicuous are 
the families of Eajor, Prat&pnir, Ghakamagar, and Mtochana^ 
the head of which latter is usually known r.s the Raja of 
Mainpuri.* These four families, as well as thSir relatives, do 
not allow other Chauhans to associate with them on terms of 
equality, being descended from the illustrious Pirthi R&j&, and 
and therefore connected with the regal stem of Niihrana.t 

Raja San gat, the great grandson of Chahir Deo, the brother 
of Pirthi Rdja, had twenty-one sons.J Of those twenty-one, 

* The Prat&pnir man says the Chakamagar family is inferior to his own ; and that 
four princes founded Bajor, Pratiipnir, Mainpdri, and Choudwkr, which latter after- 
wards became Bhadaurfyk ; that four princes more went to Bardwtn. That the 
Prathpnir family wont from Bintambhor to Nimrhna, and thence to Chibramau; 
thence successively to Kudarkot, Askf, Etawah, and, finally, to Prathpnlr, in Shujan'd 
daulat*B time. Of these eight princes Sumer Singh was the eldest, who founded 
Sumer Mau, near Chibrkmau, and the fortress of Etawah. The B:at&.pnir fiimily 
claim Sumor Singh as their ancestor, thus elevating themselves above Maiupdri.— 
£. add, 

t These four houses have the title of Baja. The house of SakrauU in Etawa has 
the title of Buna ; and the houses of Jasohan and Kishni have the title of Eao, 
Thus, also, amongst the Bhndauriaa, besides the title of Baja, wo have that of 
Dowan, which is held by the house of Pnma in Bah Pdiiahat ; that of Gh&vand 
held by the house of Chitauli in Atair ; and that of Bao held h^ six different houses. 
The Maiiiii and Tasseli arc altogether excluded Irom these dignities, being of inferior, 
quality, and contaminated, it is said, with a little Mewati blood in their veins. 

X In Tod’s Genealogical Table (“ Annals,” vol. ii. p. 451), this number is ascribed 
to Baja Lakhansi, the father of Sangnt. He mentions also Nanad Singh as the 
present chief Nimrana. But this is a mistake. Nanad Singh, who is still aliye^ w^ 
never chief; being the illegitimate child of Chandarbhkn, the grandfather' of the 
present Baja, Bijay Singh, who is in the twenty-ninth generation from 
the last Hindd king of Dehli, who died in prison at Ghazni. 

The Musulman historians say that l^irthi B&j& was killed at the battle of Sie 
Oaggar, or shortly afterwards ; hut Chand represents him os dying in oAptbitj «i 
Ghazni ; and the Bard would gladly have concealed so humiliating a ftot if coHli 
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ihd youngest (as in the case of the sons of Basaratha, and of Raja 
Sankar in the ‘^Mah&bharat^^’) succeeded to the throne, in con- 
sequence of an agreement to that effect made by Sangat in his old 
age, whei\ he married a bride of the Tauhar clan, and of the 
house of Jfla Patan : the issue of this marriage were L&h and 
Laure. Ltth became Eao of Mand4war, and is now reckoned 
the head of the ^lan. Laure became Raja of Nimr&na, and 
receives investitufe from the Rao, who marks his superiority by 
fixing on the Tilak with his great toe, instead of with his hand. 

“ Ldh, dwell at JManddwar, prosperous for ever ; 

Whatever foe attacks th(?c, let him bo smitten dead.” 

is a common saying indicative of the superiority of L&h. 

The other sons sought their fate and fortunes in different 
parts. Two are said to have established principalities in the 
Hills, one of which is now represented by the influential lords 
of Jamd ; two went to Sonkra Sonkri ; one to Khayr ; five to 
Fachwdra; fisom one, the Sheoram Jats are descended; from 
another, the Khoro Ahirs; and from another, it is said, the 
vagabond Baunris, q.v. 

Sahesh Mai and Harsaru remained in the neighbourhood of 
IS'imr&na. BighA Raja, the grandson of the former, established 
the name of Bighoto q.v . ; the latter that of Dhundhoti 

The»country of the descendants of L4h is known 
by name of Rdth TJZ q-v. All the Chauhans of this neigh- 
bourhood, and of similar descent, are known by the name of 
Ahmot 

Maiupfiri family are represented to be the descendants 

^ 'A-'* ' 

Several of oor^^^iatilL&n sepoys, after the capture of that fortress, sought out, and 
profts^ io find, the Chhatri (or monument) of their ancestor, where they shewed 
tSieir ilavotion to his memory by presenting their humble offerings in honour of the 
. ehiKip|pi<m theur fiiih. 


z. 
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in the direct line of Prat&p Ilndr7 of Baja &aigat. 

Ho, and some others of the same family, left theiTml^Wnal seat 
at Nimrdna, and, invited by the distractions of the Bo&b not 
long after the Mahomedan ascendancy, founded tl^e seyeral 
principalities of Pratapnir, Rajor, Sakith, Chandw&r, Mainpdri, 
etc. etc., of which the last named is considered th* rank the 
highest. 

These Ghauh&ns of the Central Dodb formed a sufficiently 
strong confederacy to oppose frequently a successful resistance 
to the imperial troops; and the principalities of R&pari and 
Chandwar on the Jumna, and Mainpuri Bhungdnw, are always 
spoken of with respect, even by Musulman historians. 

In the reign of Bahlol Lodi we find Rai Prat&p, H&kim 
Zamindar,* sufliciently strong to obtain the Government of 
Mainpuri Bhungdnw;t and his descendants appear to have 
maintained for some time subsequent a show of independence, 
which says much for the credit of their adroit management ; 
for, during that period, this part of the Do&b was constantly 

♦ At that period most native princes were called zamindfirs ; ^consequently, the 
value of this expression, as np])licd to Prat&p Bal, is considerably different from what 
it would be in our days. The author contemplated discussing it under the word 
Taldkdfir, had he pnygrcssed so for, as is evident from the note to the first editioiu-^B. 

\j ^ 

fcVvl j 

^Ish. 3 J-i u.««^ 

s wb sji i 

(Makhian Afghant) XtJ , 

<< And thence he came to Targana Eol, and confirmed Isa’ Khan in M 
and thence to Pargana Sakith, where Mnharik Khan, hkldm of 
and received the mchkl as a jagir. He also confirmed in his possessioBi , 

ruler and zamind&r of the region round about Bhfingfifiw; and iimM 
Rhpari and Chandw&r.”— B. ^ 
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ffiqtosed to hostile mcursions, and was the seat of war for more 
than hatf a oentury, being on the borders of the rival kingdoms 
of Dehli and Jaunpdr. 

l!o the East of the Bewah territory, and to the South of the 
Eaimdr range, between Sirguja and Sohagpur, there is a dis- 
triot ealled Ohauh&nkhand, of which the occupants trace their 
desemit from the Mampdri Chauhdns, and the same origin is 
asserted by the*Chauhdns of Benaudha. — See Bachgoti. 

* Chauhdnkhand is better known to the people themselves* as 
Ohandarkona, so called from their leader Chandarson,t from 
whom also Chandw&r takes its name; and did not the Chau- 
h&ns of Chaudwdr and Ohandarkona concur in the same story, 
it might have been* supposed that the latter were descended 
^m the original Ghauhdns who peopled Gwdlkhand and Qara 
Mandld. 

The Chauh&ns of Upper Bohilkhand, as those of Nihtor, 
Haldaur, Sherkot, Afzolgarh, Nagind, Chandpdr, and Man- 
dawar, are considered a very inferior stock, and are frqeuently 
not ranked with Bajputs. 

The Ghauhdns of the Gorakhpur district, branches of which 
have extended into Behar, are said by Buchanan (“Eastern 
India,” Yoh II. 426) to be des'^ended from Baj Sen, son of 
Batna.Sen, the last Baja of Chittor. But the whole account 
was evidently fumish|d to him by some ignorant scribe, who 
has mingled the histories of Chauhdns and Sisodids. Never- 
theleaa, the Doctor has accepted and recorded the statement 

flto CSmli&iui of the Upper Froyinces say Chandarkona is near Calcutta, or, more 
r ^rty aules from Calcutta on the road to Jaggannath, which would bring 

to^ .Hidnapore. Others, again, say it is near Burdwan; and there is a 
, niame near Burdwan, according to As. Bes. yii., 450. This is a more 

a Si^put colony than the wilds of SirgQja, which are inhabited 
' imn^Aryans, suclras Sols, Ur&ons, and the like. — B. 

to Chiihdeifien, he is claimed not only as the leader of thest) 
but as the ancestor of the Bhadauriks, g,v*f of which one sub- 
thTufem bm his lumie to thiaday. 
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withoat question; like too many others of a more injurious 
tendency which have been industriously circulated %om his 
works to tho prejudice of the natives of India.* 

In the history and traditions of the Chauh&ns of our pro- 
vinces, there is little to confirm, or disprove, the alleged modem 
origin of the race. Many arguments may be adduced against 
that view of the case, notwithstanding some recpectable autho- 
rities maintain it. But there is no space for ‘the controversy 
in this place. (See “ Transactions E. A. S.,” Vol. I. p. 133. — 
“Oriental Quaterly Magazine,” No. XV. — “Bird’s Guzerat,” 
p. 79. — Tod’s “Annals of Eajputana,” I. 94; II. 439, and 
“Journal Asialique,” May, 1827.) 

*«* The following notice is chiefly taken from General 
Cunningham’s report : — 

The Chauh&ns are one of tho Agniknla or “Fire races” of 
Eajputs. These are four in number — the Forih&r, Fram&r, 
Solankhi, and Chauhan, and are fabled to have sprang into 
existence from the sacred fire-fountain or Analkund on the 
summit of Mount Abu. “ But this claim must be of compara- 
tively modem date, as the common gotr&ch&ryd of all the 
Chauh&n tribes declares him to be of tho race of Yatsa through 
five famous ancestors [Bach gotra pdnch pravara). Now, in 
Fell’s inscription of Jaya Chandra of Eanauj, we have a record 
of a grant of land mode in a.d. 1177 to a Eshatriya named 
Eao Eashtradhara Yarmma, who is said to be of the Yatsa Gotra 
with the five pravaras (or ancestors) of Bhirgava, Chyavana, 
Apnavana, Aurva, Jamadagnya. From this document, there- 
fore, we learn that the Chauh^s, so late as the reign of Frith! 
Eaja, laid no claim to be sprang from fire, but were conieqLt. to 

* In jnstioo to Dr. Burhanan it must be explained tbat his eecount vif titt d|glrioii 
ho yisitod, when derived irom personal observation, is strikingly correct; wai 
laborious and lengthy enumeration of the castes has been so ruthlessly mumoM by 
Mr. Montgomery Martin, that it is not fair to pass an opinion on it in ite p!Ci<nit 
state. — B. 
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be oonsi^^red as descendants of the holy sage Bhrign through 
Jamadagnya Yatsa.” (Report, Part iv., p. 7.) The fable of 
the fire*fountain appears according to tho same authority to 
have risen from the name of a Ghauhdn cowherd, Anala, which 
means fire, who is traditionally said to have pointed out to the 
Solankhi Yana Raja, tho site of the city culled Analw&ra 
Patan, long the capital of tho Solankhi race ; but it may be 
.doubted whether the legend of the cowherd is a bit more 
authentic, though loss violently imi)robable, than that of tlio 
fire-fountain. It is, however, in favour of the legend that 
Mukji, the bard of tho Khichi Chauh4ns, makes only the 
Ohauhins to bo fins-spriyig. As regards tho name, it means 
literally “ the Desired,” as is shown by the original spelling 
ehdJiumdm, from cMhnd “ to desire,” and the modern spelling 
chaturman had its origin in tho later amplification of the legend 
to include the /owr tribes (chafur), “ c/iuii" in Hindi being the 
usual form of chatur in composition. The earliest prince of 
the race is Aja 3 rp&l, whose date is uncertain, and who is said to 
have founded Ajaymcra, or Ajmer. Manik Rai, whom Cun- 
ningham fixes in a.d. 800, is considered to bo the real founder 
of the race, and in his time they acquired possession of tho 
country as far as the Sakambhari or Sdmbhar Lake, and re- 
tained it as long as the Muhammadan conquest. 

The Chauh&ns ruldd at Ajmer till the sack of that place by 
Mohammad Qhori in 1193 a.d. It was again attacked and 
finally annexed by Kutbu’ddin in 1195 a.u. — (See Khichi, 
^fiLadihvaha, and Tomar.) — li. 

dblllCWiili, 

A snail elass of Rajputs in Eopachit, Zillah Ghazipur. 

'A tribe enployed in the curing of leather. They are said^ 
authority of the Padma, Yaraha, and Rrahmavaivartta 
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Puranas, to be descended from a Mallah, or Boatxni|^i aad. R 
Chand&l woman. The Chamars are generally said to sub- 
divided into seven classes — Jatud, Kaiy&n, Kuril, Jaiswdra, 
Jhusia, Azimgarhia, or Birheria, and Eori, or Eorohamra,* 
These seven do not oat together or intermarry. The «flatd&s are 
chiefly in the North-West. The Dehli Territory, Bohilkhand, 
and the Upper, and part of Central, Do&b are iielr seats. THie 
Kaiydns are in Bundelkhand, and Saugor. The Kurils occupy 
the greater part of the Central and Lower Doab. The Jaisw&r&s 
meet them in the neighbourhood of Allahabad, and extend 
through Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Benares, to the neighbour- 
hood of Sayyidpur Bhitri, where they aije to be met by the 
Jhusias, who occupy Ghazipur and Behar. The Azimgai^hias 
have their seats in Azimgarh, and Gorakhpur ; and the Koris, 
or Korchamras, in Oudh. The last are generally engaged in 
the occupation of weaving. 

Other names are mentioned besides these seven, ab the Jat- 
lot of KohilkTiand ; the Aharwar, Sakarwar, and Doharf of 
Central Do&b : but as these latter avow some connection with 
the Kurils, they may perhaps be included in that tribe. Ih 
Behar we meet also with subdivisions of Garaiyas, Magahyas^j^ 

* All the lower castes attempt to establish a sevenfold division into Gota ; but few, 
if any of them, can enumerate the seven correctly, ani no two agroo about it. ^ Th« , 
division is, probably, purely fanciful in most cases. In tho list of Chainto sub- 
divisions given in the text, Eaiy&n is a name of the Maxw&ft merchants, who are 
generally Jains; Jhusia and Azimgarhia are merely local names, from Jhusf, near 
Allahabad, and Azimgarh ; Kori should probably bo written korhl, or 
as the Cham&rs, from their filthy habits, are peculiarly liable to this disease.'^B. 

t The Dohars are mentioned in Steele’s Summary,” p. 128, os eiistbia, in 
Dckkan along ^vith Katnis (cobblers) and Daphgars (Dabgar, maker of oil "bbitiGbiis!) : 
but he does not include them amongst Cham&rs, of whom he enumerate ^O w^W^ 
ing classes — Saltangar, Morathe, Faradosh, Pardcsi, Hqralbhakt, Babalf,^' 

Ohaur. . 

X The Magahyas are not Cham&rs, but wandering Dorns, who Hve m 
portable reed-huts, like the Nats, Rh&na-ba-dosh, B&zigars, and othe)i{ 
them, are incoingible thieves.— B. ^ ^ ; 
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Di^dupif^ Eanaujias, as well as the Jhusia and Jaisw&ra 
above me&ticHied: all tending to show that the division into 
seven dans is imaginary. 

Gham&rs ore reputed to bo a dark race, and a fair Gham&r is 
said t^'beiis rare an ol^'ect as a black Brahman. 

l^t is, do not cross a river in the same boat with a black 
Brahman or a fair Chamar; both objects being considered of 
evil omen. 

ChamAfn, * 

A elan of Gdjars, pi'oprietors of about twelve villages in 
Pauipat B&ngar. 

Also a woman of the Chamdr caste, who usually acts as midwife 
in Hindu villages. (Probably contracted from Cham&rin.) — B. 


Ohamargaifr, 



See Gaur Bajput. 


» 

CShandiliyii, 

.. y 


See Bhangi. 

4 , * 

• 






' ,.,^Mbe of Eajputs scattered in various parts of these Pro- 
' for the most part derive their origin from Mahob& 

'^'||i j|n^eIk l Mm d , which before the Musulman conquest, appears 
iq- besA the capital of a principality which extended to 
. "Iwbfudd^ and included the province of Chanderi, or 
wbidi is called their name. Though they ore 
jSondiiaasi, they are not considered to be of pure descent, 
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and their sons are carefully excluded fi'om marriages with .the 
higher clans. 

The Ghandcls are found in Osahat, Mihrabad, Fdranpdr 
Sabna, Barag&uw, Jalalabad, and Imratpur, Farganahs in the 
South-East of Ilohilkhand ; Haveli, Sidhua Jobna and Rattan- 
pur Bansi, of Glorakhpur ; in Bara, Earra, and Ohail, of 
Allahabad ; in, Mahul, Sikandarpur, Muhanwu-dabad Glahn&, 
Nathupiir, and Nizdmabad, of Azimgiirh; in Mariy&hd, of 
Jaunpiir; in Narwan and Ilaveli, of Benares; in Bhagwat, 
Bijaygarh, and Agori Barhar, of Mirzapur; in Sheorajpdr, 
Jajmau, Akbarpur, Sheoli, and Bithur, Pargaiuihs of Oawn- 
pur; and in Bundclkhand. There is also, a large clan of them 
South of Bardi, giving name to a Province called Chandel- 
khand. They arc divided, at least in the Lower Dodb, into the 
four families of Raja, Ruo, Rana, and Rdwat, like the Gautams 
of the same neighbourhood. Thus the chiefs of the Sheorajpdr 
Chundels are known as, the Raja of Sheorajpdr, the Rao of 
S&npai, the Rana of Sakrej, and the R&wat of R&watpdr, the 
respective residences of the parties. We learn tije turbulence 
of this Dodb tribe at the early part of last century firom the 
letters of Ranchhor Das.* 

The Chandols of Mirzapur came from Mahobi after the defeat 
of Brimaditya, the son of their chief Farim&l, by Pirthi Raja. 
JFor this was not a mere victory : it led to the temporary occu- 
pation of the country ; since we learn from Chand (Books 60 
and 61), that after the Chauhdns had taken Edlinjar, it -Was 
occupied by a garrison from Dehli under the Amber prinoQ^ 
Pajjun. These Mirzapur Ghandels are said to have ezpdlfid 
the Bdlands, and they themselves in their turn had to flee firotn 
the victorious arms of the Gautam Raja of Benares. The 
of Agori Barhar and Bijaygarh, after seeking refuge ia Bhoj* 

* The chiefs of Nhlagayh, Kahldr, and Bil6i|)dr are ChandelB, and ihh'ftvBt iwiied 
acknowledges a connection with the Baja of Sanihon. — ^E. oM. 
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p6r, ret(|ni6d to their old seats on the occasion of the British 
ascendancy. 

Those of Azimgarh migrated also from Mahobd, but appear 
to have lingered for some timo about Jaunpur, before proceed- 
ing in thisir onward course to Sikandarpur. • 

The period of Ghandel emigration eastward is very doubtful. 
Though no dbte is so probable as the one above mentioned for 
X their departure^ yet we have some incidental testimony respect- 
'^J^ng those of Roliilkhand and the Doab, which appears to point 
^ an earlier period. 

t\We find one of the Banaphar heroes boasting in the ‘‘Ala 
BTM Prastdv.” (Ohand Bk. 20.) “ Our heads were the pillars 
of Mahoba ; by us were the Gonds oxj)clled, and their strong- 
holls^Deogarh and Chanbari added to his sway. Wo main- 
tained tho field against the Jadon, sacked TIindaun, and planted 
his standard on the plains of Kattcr.” This refers to a period 
long previous to Pirthi Rajahs defeat of Brimaditya. Wo may 
also be allowed to conjecture that the Chhindu race, which Mr. 
Prinsep (J^A. S. B., Vol. vi., p. 780) declares to bo utterly un- 
'h^own, and which we find recorded in a very interesting in- 


jsdli^tion, dated, a.d. 992, discovered by Mr. H. S. Boulderson 
in tliltei neighbourhood of Bisalpur, is no other than the Chandel, 
and that, they might then have been inhabiting that part of 
Bohilkhandj. on the Way to their more distant principality of 
Ghamp&wat,^ ^d Almorah, of which the representative is the 
p^sent titular Itaja of Sam&on, or, more strictly speaking, his 
cousin, who is a British pensioner at Almorah. Ghand is the 
title cflhe holder of the Eaj ; his Rajput brethren are generally 
hnbwxi as Bautela. 


'' ,.'i " ’ 

. ' * fiM GhXHid, Ciuuidarbaiui, establisbod tho Raj of Champ&wat, a.d. 1178 . This 
wot^ be in acoordanoe with the Bisalpllr inscription. It is a vulgar, but 
fUnioit univenal errpr to trace the origin of tlie Ohandels from JhOsi opposite AUah« 
^Iwid j but the proper leading is Jhansi, in Bundclkhand, a position which connects 
them umuediaidy with the Ghandels. 
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Tho Chandels of Eohilkliand themselves state that they derive 
tlieir origin from Sheorajpur; and here, again, we have a. gleam 
of evidonco that the Sheorajpur Chandels are* older than Pirthi 
Raj’s conquest. 

J[n the famous Arabic work, the Kitab-al-Tamini,}J we find 
that the victorious Mahmud, after conquering Kanauj, in A.t). 
1017, and proceeding lower down into the Dodb^fi-^ore ]paBBing 
over to Rundelkhand, encounters what appears to be a Chandel 
chief, and subsequent mention is made of another chief, called 
Chaiid Rai, who might also have had some connexion with the 
same clan,* 

*^* General Cunningham writes this na^ae Ch&ndel (though 
in all the copies of Chand it is written Chandel), and as his 
researches into the history of the race are more minute and 
explanatory than those of any former investigator, a.^summary 
of them is here given. 

The Chandels claim to bo descended from Chandrami, or 
tho moon, and Ilemavati, daughter of Hem Raj, a Brahman, 
who was the parohit or family priest of Indrajit, tljf Gaharwir 
monarch of Benares. The founder of the race was named 
Chandra Varmmd, and his immortal father promised that his 
race should reign as long as they bore the name of yannm&# 
The result of this promise will be soon hereafter. At the age 
of sixteen he performed a sacrifice to obliterate the shame of 
his mother’s illicit intercourse with the god. ^he place where 
this sacrifice occurred was named Mahotsava Nagara, or the 

» In tho first edition there was an extract in Arabic, but it was ht CkA 
correct or intoll i^^iblo ; and as no rctcrence was giren beyond the name of 
I have been unable to verify it, and have therefore omitted it. It appears to 
that Mahmfid took the fort of Asf, whose chief was called <*Chand6l 
farther on we come to a word ** Channadab&la,'’ the vowel of 

which, at any rate, are wrong. The author admits that his extracts woro tsjm 
** frbm a very inconcct copy, and there is no saying how much the aaotes 
guisod.’*-'— B. 5 ^* 
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great sacrifice, since corrupted to Maliob&.* The 
date of tibis sacrifice is variously given by different annalists : 
GoBeiial Cunningham, after an examination of the subject, fixes 
A.1X 600 approximately as the date of tho rise of the Chandel 
dynasty, irrespective of the legend, which is only another of 
those fre<)uent instances of the introduction of a divine father 
to cover th^ibdiscretions of frail princesses, so common in 
Greek and Boman, as well as Indian story. If the lady were 
a Brahman i, it is difficult to seo how her descendants can bo 
ranked as Bajputs. The matter, however, is scarcely worth 
discussing, save for tho purpose of shewing liow entirely the 
legendsry lore of t^o people disproves the Brahmanical or 
priestly view of tho rigid separation of caste from casto in early 
times. The General goes on to analyze tho conflicting accounts 
as’ to the history of the Chandel raco. It would not be in 
accordance with the plan of this work to go into this question 
at full length. Tho result of tho inquiry is, that a dynasty of 
eighteen kings sat on tho throne of Muhob&, among whom Baja 
Gand4(or B^ndi os he is called by Ferishta) conquered Kanauj, 
hut was in consequence attacked by, and in his turn obliged to 
yield to, Mahmfid of Ghazni. This Baja was possessor of the 
oekbrated fort of E&linjar, whiph appears to have been his 
readence. The date of Mahmdd’s raid against him is a.d. 
1(^. Gand&’s great*grandson, Eirti Yarmmd, was subdued 
by Eama Eulachuri, Baja of Chedi, between 1066 and 1076 
A.]^;'‘but Eirti Yarmm4’s son appears to have thrown off the 
. Rud to have made conquests in the Antorbed or Do4b. 

.PMmg over several monarchs, we arrive at Madana Yarmm4 
'|p^;|L|i6^1163), whose kingdom stretched from the Jumna to 
ilih ' J^btiddR. . His ron and successor (omitting a doubtful 
was the fitmouB ParimRl Deva (or Paramdrddhi), the 

' k miles South of Hamirptbr, and thirty-four North of Slhaj- 

of IMfi oleii* 
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first of the race who did not bear the charmed name o| Yarmxn&i 
whose reign has been rendered famous by his long-sustained 
contest with Prithi llaj Chauh&n, which forms one of the most 
interesting portions of Chand’s poem. The warlike deeds of 
his two champions, Ala and Udal, are also celebrated-hy Chand, 
and they still form the theme of many of the moat favorite 
songs of the people of Northern India/^ Iiwnfiis battle the 
Chandel was defeated, and the western portion of his dominions 
wrung from him. lie retired to KMinjar after the loss of 
MahobA, retaining only those districts of his former kingdom 
which lay east of the Kayan (or Cane) river. Kutbu’ddin 
Aibak, however, subsequently beseiged and sacked K&linjar in 
1196, after which we hear no more of the unhappy prince, 
whose misfortunes are said to have arisen from his being the 
first who did not bear the name of Varmmd, a name which, 
apparently warned by Parim&Fs reverses, his successors revived. 
Nothing worthy of note is recorded of them; save that their 
fortress K&liiijar sustained sieges, in a.d. 1247 from G-hidsu’ddin 
Balban, and in a.d. 1530 from Ilum&yun, from ^hir Shah in 
A.D. 1645, and was finally taken and annexed by Akbar in 
1569. Kirti Rai, who hold the fort in the sieges of 1530 and 
1545, was probably “the father of the celebrated Chandel 
princess Durgavati, the dowager queen of Garra Mandala, who 
so gallantly died defending her country ilgainst Akbar’s general, 
in 1564.^^ 

As usual with the ancient Rajput kingdoms, when finally 
annexed to the Mughal Empire, the Chandel monarchy ex* 
pired, the princes of the race subsided into feudatories, j^id ho 
further notices are given of them in the historiani9«— (S^e 
Bandphar.) — ^B. 

Chandela, 

A clan of Gujars in Mairwara (Dixon’s Mairwara, p. 6).— 
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CJhiawmiyd, 

name of a tribe of Chandarbansi Eajputs in Parganab 
Miiri of Jaunpdr ; jSagri and Mabul of Azimgarb ; and in 
Amorha of Gorakhpur. They are generally included among 
the Bais of inferior descent, and are known also by the name 
of Gargbans; but the Chanamia and Gargbans are separately 
entered in th«al»timala in the “Hindi Selections.” 

Dangi, 

Is the name given to Bundclas in the Saugor Territory, and 
parts of Bundelkhand. — See Bundela. 

Dfchhit, 

(See Eananjiyi Brahman.) There are Rajputs also of this 
name in Ghazij)ur, Azimgarb, and Benares. 

Dikhit, 

See Dikhit. 

Bemrdut, %crr<r7 

One of the twelve Pals of Mcw&tis. 

V 

Deswal, 

A tribe of Tag{&8 who hold about twelve villages in B&ghpat. 

Bh&himi, UaUj 

A tribe of Rajputs recorded amongst the thirty-six royal 
raoes. Thay were the lords of Biana, and bore a high name 
idV' deeds of chivalry. Colonel Tod considers the tribe to be 
(“ A nna ls of Rajasthan,” VoL i. p. 119), but they have 
three or. four villages in Baghpat. There are also Dh&him& 
Ajbim.and Dh&him& J4ts in the same neighbourhood. 
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Bh4kara, \/Uj 

A tribe of Bajputs who hold a fow villages in Elmdauli in 
the Agra district, Jalesar in Mathur&, and Dehli J&khan in 
Etawa ; and are scattered over other parts of the Oential Do4b 
and Bohilkhand. We learn from the letters of Iznd Bakhrii 
that this tribe gave the imperial officers in the neighbourhood 
of Agra much trouble in the beginning of las^ontury. The 
following extract is otherwise interesting, as showing the de- 
fenceless and dihipidatcd condition of Agra, even at that early 
period.* (Seo Janghdr4.) 

Dharaiyan, tnftRTm 

See Bishnavi. 

Dhangal, jLjdj 

One of the twelve Pals of Mewatis-t 

Dhannk, uiOUj 

^ o 

This tribe is employed as archers, fowlers, and house guards, 
and is engaged in several menial occupations both of the house 
and held, wherever they reside. The females are especially in 
request as midwives. 

I 

* I ^vc a truimlation of the important part of this passage : — And the reason is 
this that Akhorabad (Agra) has no foiiiificutions, and must of its buildings are in ruins 
and lurking places of thioTos, and in its neighhourhood live rebels and marauders. At 
present one of them, Irani Dhhkara, ramind&r of Mauza B&limpdr, Paig. Janwftr, a 
Jagir of the Vakils of the Goverment, lying seven kos from the city — ^having no fear 
of the officers of justice in his heart,— from Etawah to the capital commits tiolenee 
and robbery, and stops the roads. Tour servants, from respect, have hitlierto done 
and said nothing, in spite of the continual robberies ; and I also have been Of 
some little neglect, ns I saw that in the absence of fortifications there is no ohanoe of 
safety for the city and the roads. I cannot venture to act without orders, bat xeQliest 
permission to extirpate this rebel.*’ — ^B. 
t More correctly Mian^al^K uM, 
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lEftAroks are ' descended, according to the Fadmn Parana, 
from a ^omir and a female Chand41. From Dh&naks have 
jarocH^ed the Aheryas, who are also occupied as fowlers. 
Aher3w are said not to consume dead carcases, as the Dh&nuks 
do. ' Of Dh&nuks there arc reported to be seven subdivisions— 
Lpngbasta, Mathurid, Katharia, Jaiswar, Magahya, Oojwar, 
and Ohhila tya.t These do not intermarry, or even eat or smoke 
together. Tney mix, indeed, so little with one another, that an 
individual Dhdnuk is seldom able to mention more than two, or 
at most three, of these names as belonging to his fraternity. 

There are several Dhdnuks in Dchli, and they are scattered 
over the north-western provinces, but Bchar is tho country in 
which they most abt)und.t 

Bhanwaiyd, bJjjbj 

A thrasher^ or seller, of rice.— See Barwar. 

Bhandel, Jjjcjbj 

A tribe of llara Bajputs giving a name to Dhandelkhand in 
Bundelkhand, They intermarry with Powar and Bundelas. 
A^ apparently written as in the following extract : “The 
Powers are a shade higher than the Dandeles, and the Dan- 
deles a shade higher J^hon the Boondcylas, tho reig^ning chiefs 
of Bnnddkhand, with the exception of Jhusi and Chattarpur. 
These chiefs in^nsequence almost all take their wives from the 
Powars, who in return make them pay dearly in land and 
grants on service tenures. . . . They are by far the 

itsteBunt, bat aot to bo bolieved implicitly. Magabyas are generally 
widw Doibb, aad the author gives them both uadcr Dh&uuka and Cham&rs, 
aaoertain iheae claaaifloationa arc. — B. 

V ate nanally employed as domestic servants in the houses of Rajas, and 

Bchar the b|^ of the Xhawfia, aa this class is generally called. — B, They 
te dh the ofiee of village watohmeu all over Farrukhabad. — B. add. 
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most troublesome people in Sundelkband in time of disorder, 
as tboy are bold, brave, poor, ambitious, and unsompulous. — 
Sleeman.” — ^E. add. lie does not give the name of the work nor 
reference to volume or page. 


phe, 

See J4t. 

tt 

% 


DMmar,* 





A caste of TTindus, chiefly employed in fishing. They are, 
properly speaking, a branch of the Bearer, or Kahar, caste; 
though they are sometimes said to be ofisboots of MaUabs, or 
Boatmen.f 

pherb, tv 

Name of a caste found in these provinces, chiefly in the 
Saugor territory. The name is also applied to Bhangis and 
0ham&rs4 They oat dead animals, clean the skins, and sell 
them to Gham&rs. In the Nagpur territory they htlve acquired 
some consideration from their employment as Delals. 

In the Deccan they are said to be the same as the Mahrs of 


• Sanftkr. a fisherman. ^ 

t They are alhO cnJled vWt and vhn: and and are very abundant 

in Bohar and Benares. T^o }car8 a prophet arose among iihem, who said that 
the goddcH«* Bha^v&ni had appealed to him out of a pillar in his house and commanded 
them to leave off eating fish ; he collected an immense crowd at Kadba, in Fdraniya 
(Pumeah), who came to see the miraculous pillar and offer goats to it, and the prophet 
in consequence fieeced them considerably. In connection with this revivid, the Tiars 
of Benares nearly killed a man as a sacrifice to Bhawfini; the police fortonatelj 
arrived in time to present the consummation of the offering. — B. 

J This word is spelled in Molesworth^s Marathi Dictionary ; ‘and I 
is more correct than in the text. But so much uncertainty exists as to the BpeUin|^''nf 
Hindi that, in the absence of a conclave of pandits, I cannot yentmee to deflide. 
Wilson, both in Globsary and “ Sel. Works,” i. 186, spells it B. 
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ICatuntias (Joum. It. A. S. p. 224). — See also the Printed 
Glossary under Dheda and Dheyr. 

Ih the Western provinces, though they are now not often 
found in any numbers, they appear to have left the remem- 
hnuioe of their name, for it is a common term of abuse to cull 
a man a " 1^4 Dherh,” or a low-caste fellow. 

In !Rajputana,(l)herhs will not eat hogs, either tamo or wild : 
the latter they^bld in great abomination, notwithstanding their 
Bajput masters look upon them as a luxury. 

Dhirhor, 

A tribe of inferior A-birs in Benares and Gerakbpiir. They 
are reckoned in the Tushriliu’l akw4m amongst the llodb 
Ahfrs.* 

Dhobi, 

A Washerman. This is considered one of the lowest castes 
of Hindus. Of Dhobis, as of several other of the inferior 
tribes, there are generally reckoned to bo seven subdivisions. 
Elanaujia, Magahya, Fagahya, Bclwar, Bdtham, Sri B&tham, 
and Bharkd. The Kanaujia are to bo found chiefly from 
Eanauj to the borders of Behar, and extend into Gorakhpur. 
The Magahya and Bel^r throughout Behar. The Fagahya in 
Bohilkhand and Farrukhabad. The Bdtham, and Sri Batham 
in Baiswara ; an^ the Bharkd from Mainpuri and Etawah to 
the far west. About three-fourths of this latter clan have been 
converted to the Mahomedan faith. None of these tribes eat, 
or drink, or marry together. They are as much strangers to 
^ch other as the members of any other caste. 

' The a^ven subdivisions are not retained under the same names 

^ Tlim is a flabdifisum of Eiran, whose name is either dhirhor or dafhor ; bat 
the aatiTe iufomuait hiiiuielf was oneertain as to the spelling. — ^E. add, 

^ I. . 


6 
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in other provinces. In Behar, for instance, ve meei wi& 
Ajodhyas and G-osars, which are not in the above list. ' 

Dhundhoti, 

Is the name given to a tract of country in the Gnrg&nw 
district, in possession of the descendants of Chaudhari Harsard, 
one of the twenty-one sons of llaja Sangat.— Ghauh&n. 

The Alanot Ghauh&ns are found in Bighoto, Dhundoti, 
Ghandain, and E^th. All these names are of mere local appli- 
cation. In the pubUc registers they are not known, nor are 
they known much beyond the boundaries of the tracts them- 
selves. Bighoto includes the whole of Bew&ri, and much more, 
both to the west and east. Ghandain is ^nerally reckoned to 
be a part of Bighoto, but has been considered for some time 
past separate. It includes the greater part of Tadrd, and de- 
rives its name from tho twelve villages of Ghand Ghauh&ns, who 
are descendants of Sahes Mai, another son of Baja Sangat. 
B&th is the largest of these districts, and is for the most part 
included in Alwar. The principal places within this tract are 
Mand4war (the chief of which has the title of tlao), Nimrana 
(the chief of which has the title of Baja), Biroda (the chief of 
which has the title of Bana), Lahpoti, Bijwar, EotPutli, Har - 
Buran, and Naruaul. 

Dhaxmgaitr, 

Sec Gaur Brahman. 

Dharwai, VWt 

The Patwari who weighs grain. — Dehli. The word isderired 
from Dhari, a measure or weight of five seers, which is geper^jr 
considered his perquisite at the harvest.* 

* Or from ** *0 hold,” from his holding tho scales ; the word is also pro- 

nounced 'fv’hich is ei^uivalont to dhamew&l&, in Behar.— B. 
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Digwfir, 

A Watchman; literally, a protector of the different quarters, 
or points:, of the compass. See under Dig ; and Digwan and 
Degwar in the Printed Glossary. 

DikMt) < 

^^'<s 

A tribe of Bajputs inhabiting the Parganahs of Eutia, Fat- 
tibpdr, Ekdalla, Mutaur, and Ghazipur, in the Fattihpdr dis- 
tricts. They have also sixty or seventy villages to the north of 
Baiswara, in the Oudh territory, in a tract called after them 
Dikhtan, and several in Bondelkhand and Benares. The 
Dikhits of Pachhotar in Ghazipur are called Pachhtariya. They 
give their daughters in marriage to Sombansi, Baghbansf, 
Gaharw&r, and Bais, and take from Sayngur, Donw&r, and 
Eausik. 

The correct denomination of this clan is Dikhit, but Dikhit 
accords better with the ordinary pronunciation. 

ft 

Dogar, /jj 

A tribe scattered over various tracts of the North-West of 
Hindustan. There are a few in Ilansi, Sonam, and Ferozpdr, 
which latter place, toge^er with a considerable tract along the 
bank of the Satlaj, they held for a long time during the last 
^tury in almost \ndiBputed sovereignty. Their occupation is 
divided between pasture and plunder. They are Mahomedans, 
and state l^t they were originally Chauh&ns ; but the K&im 
Eh&ni, and other converted Ghanh&ns of those parts, will not 
acknowledge the firatemity, asserting that Dogars were nothing 
but Jits and Gdjars. This appears to be the case, notwith- 
stan^ng all thmr emphatic negations. Dogars are held in no 
consideration by their neighbours, but in former times they 
wme much dreaded on account of their predatory habits, which 
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a civilized neiglibourhood and a strong Government oompd 
them now unwillingly to relinquish. 

Their personal appearance is in their favor. They are a tall 
and muscular race, and are generally remarkable for having 
large aquiline noses. 

Dogar or Dugar is also the name of a family of Eaiy&ns, 
or Marwari Jain merchants, to which belong Rai Lachmipat 
Singh Bahddur and Rai Dhanpat Singh Bah^fur, the wealthy 
and public-spirited bankers and landed proprietors of Murshid- 
abad. These are not the same as the Doghras of Jammu, in 
the hills between Kashmir and the Panjab; the latter are 
considered a mixed race, and are despised accordingly by their 
neighbours. They, however, call themselves Rajputs, and, ap- 
parently, with justice. There is not much in their appearance 
to indicate a mixture of race. They cat and smoko with the 
Bhojpuri Rajputs. Guldb Singh, the ruler of Kashmir, was of 
this race, — B. 

Donij tm 

Said, in the Printed Glossary, to he a race' of out-castes ; 
slaves in Kattak and Kamdon. Their history is worth enquiring 
into, as they seem to bo one of the aboriginal tribes of India. 
Tradition fixes their residence to the North the Gogra, 
touching the Phars on tho East, in the vicinity of Bohini. 
Several old forts testify to their former importance, and still 
retain the names of their founders; os, for^^stance, Domdiha 
and Domangarh. Bamgarh and Sahankot, on the Bohini, are 
also Dom forts. Buchanan considers that the Dorns are the 
same as tho Dom Katar (Domtikar). (“Eastern India,” ToL 
II. p. 453.) He also conceives that the Dorns expelled the 
Th&rds, and were afterwards expelled by the Bhars : but this 
order of precedence cannot be admitted. 

There are several Dorns, or Domras, scattered over the 
Western districts of these Provinces, and in Bundelkhand and 
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Saiigor, who aro engaged in the menial occupations of making 
ropes, &n8, mats, and such like articles. In Oudh the term 
Dorn is applied to sweepers, os Bhangi and Chuhra are else- 
where. 

Bom is ako the name of a tribe of Musulmans desoendod from 
Bhats. They are, perhaps, more generally known by the name 
of Mir&si and^Pakhawaji. The name of Mir&si is abbreviated 
into Mir : and thus the Mira of the Kala Nuddi, after whom 
Mirapdr is called, having assumed this distinguished title, are 
frequently able to conceal the truth of their being really de- 
scended from the Mirdsi Surkh.* 

The Magohya Boms of Champdran aro a race of profes- 
sional thieves. They extend their operations into the con- 
tiguous districts of Nepal. They are rather dainty in their 
operations, and object to commit burglary by digging through 
the walls of houses ; they always enter a house by the door, and 
if it is dark, they carry a light. Of course all tliis is merely 
done by way of bravado. Magahyas never live long in one 
place. They q^ove about, constantly pitching their ragged little 
reed tents or sirkas outside a village, or on a grassy patch by the 
road-side, like our gipsies, till they have done all the plundering 
that offers itself in the neighbourhood, when they move off again. 
They are small and dark, with long.trcsses of unkempt hair, and 
the peculiar glassy eye ef the non- Aryan autochthon. — B. 

Domtik&r, 

One of the sub-divisions of Sarwaria Brahmans, q.v. 

Bonw&r, * >j)iiqK 

We find Zamindirs of this mixed Bajput-Brahman tribe in 
the Farganah of Sidhda Jabna in Gorakhpur ; in the Farganahs 

* Sw for s Aort notiM of foe relig^n of foe Dome “ Select Works of H. Q. 

L 60 , 181 .— B. 
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of Haveli, Karenda, and Sayyidpdr Bhitri, of Gbazipnr ; and in 
Eari&t Mithd, Mahomodabad-Gohna, Sikandarpdr, Bbad&oiii 
and Maun&tb-Bbanjan, of Azimgarb. They call thmsalyea 
Tb&kdrs, but they are generally considered Bbdinb&ra, ot 
Military Brahmans.* Even those who claim Brahenanioal de« 
scent marry into Bujput families, so it becomes doubtful in what 
class they ought to bo included. They were bti^g enough at 
one time to establish a principality on the Kosi in Western 
Tirhut, and there aro several monuments still existing in that 
neighbourhood which attest the power of the Donw&r Baja, 
Eam& Deo. The word appears to bo pronounced indifferently, 
Donw&r, Danwdr, and Dunwdr.f 

D 6 be, 11^ 

See Kanaujia Brahman. 

Dugdha,J Uj/j 

A tribe of inferior Brahmans on the borders of Fattihpir 
and Allahabad. They date their origin from tl\g time of Jay 
Chand, who figures in so many fabidous legends of those parts. 
A certain Pando Brahman, by name Barn, set up his abode as 
a recluse in Farsakhi, between ShahzMpur and the Ganges, and 
withdrew himself entirely from worldly concerns. His credit 
as a holy man was so great, that Jay Chand became anxious to 
see him, and promised to reward any person^who would bring 
him into the presence. After several unsuccessful attempts by 
all the chief officers of his Court, a woman of the Hajput tribe, 
and of great personal charms, ventured on the difficult tinder- 
taking. Her wiles and blandishments could not be withstood, 
and before long the holy hermit confessed himself father of 

« Bat see the article on BhflinhhrB.— B. 

t The Porganah of Danwhr, in Shahabad, is probably named *from or 
from it. — B. 

t Sansk. doubt. 
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ss^raral children; and as the lady sncceedod in the object of 
introdueing him to an audience with Jay Chand, a grant of 
sereral villages was bestowed upon her. On the death of the 
hennit she is said to have married a K&zi, but it is not probable 
that such ^connexion took place at that early period of the 
Hahomedan conquest. However, sho divided the inheritance, 
it is asserted„^angst her children. Those by the Fandc, who 
WOTe Dugdhi Brahmans (i.e. of mixed blood), received forty- 
eight villages, of the greater part of which they are in posses- 
sion to this day. The Musulman descendants also retain some 
of the villages said to have been granted at the same time. 

The Dugdhtis are reckoned in no reputo as Brahmans; in- 
deed, they are properly Bhuinh&rs, and are very indifferent 
about the rank of the families with which they intermarry, not 
unfrequently receiving the daughters of Rajputs as wives. 

Dorgbansf, 

Name of a^ clan of Rajputs who hold viUages in Garwara, 
Ghisua, and R&ri, in the district of Jaunpur, and M&hul, in 
Azimgarh. d^e Raja -of Garwdra is a Durgbansi. They are 
descended from Dikhits, and camo to the neighbourhood of 
Jaunpdr from Simauni in Bundclkhand, about fourteen gonera- 
tions ago. Their relative position in the rank of Rajputs is 
shown by their giving^daughters in marriage to Ghamargaur, 
Bandhalgoti, Tilokchandi, Bais, Sombansi, Sdrajbansi, Samayt, 
Baghel, and the '^Slaharwdr of Eantit. Their sons marry into 
the fiunilies of Chandel, Fowar, Gautam, Raghubansi, Ujayin, 
and the inferior grades of Bais. 

Dor, fr? 

A tribe of ^jputs, said by Tod to be extinct. Before the 
immigration of the Badgdjars, they were the chief proprietors 
of.AUgSfh; a||d a remnant of them now exists in Dabbai, 
Athrali, Eoel, Shikarpdr,' and Baran. They are now nearly 
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fill Mahomedans. The whole of Kundarkhi and SeondBra,* in 
Moradabad, were also held by the Dors, where they hare now 
been almost entirely supplanted by the Powars. They hold also 
several villages in Scondha, in the district of Banda, as well as 
in the Saugor territory, so that they are far from being extinct, 
though most of them have abandoned the faith of their fore- 
fathers. They are included among the thirty-%ufrffoyal races of 
Rajputs, and Firthi Raja honored them by raising a tablet in 
commemoration of a victory gained over them. — (See Trans. 
R.A.S., Vol. I., p. 133.) 

Dahiya, 

A tribo of J&ts met with in the Farganahs of Rohtak, Khar- 
khauda, Mandauthl, Fanipat, and Sonipat-Bangar. 

Dahlan, 

A tribe of Tag&s on the banks of the Hindan, in the Upper 
Do&b. 

Dakautjt cj/j * 

A tribe of mendicants of Brahman descent. They are con- 
sidered to be proficients in astrology. The Bhadauri&s are a 
branch of the same tribe. Both are considered troublesome 
vagabonds. ^ 

Dalai, Jb 

A tribe of J&ts, who hold some villages in the Parganah of 
Mandauthl, Zillah Rohtak. 

Dalima, UJj 

A clan of Tagds in Sirsa, a Parganah of Moradabad. — (See 
Gaur Tag4.) 

* The old name of Seondara was Doora, so called afte^'^thu clan, 
t Hindi l to bawl, bccauso they beg aloud in the streets.— ^B. 
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Damwast, uuwaytj 

. A inferior tribe of Bajputs in Tappab Qnz4ra, Zillah Bonaros. 

Dangast, 

- A clan of Bajputs in Parganahs Sh&diabad and Pachhotar 
of Ghazipuj^ • 

Gl-afn, ant 

• The name of a small clan of Bajputs in Kopa Chit, Zillah 
Ghazipur, and in Benares. 

Gdgrd, *. l/lf anan 

See Bhongf. 

Gara or Garha, Ujlf or Ijlf an^oranfT* 

A tribe of industrious cultivators in Saharanpur. Wo find 
them chiefly in Burki, Bampur, Sulianpur, and Mulhaipur. 
They are Mitstibnans, and are frequently considered to bo, like 
the Jhojhas, converted slaves. They themselves assert that 
they were formerly Sombans Bajputs, that they came from 
Nagra Bambera (to the west of Dehli), and that Akbar located 
them in desert tracts, which haVe now been cleared by their 
industry. There sceiifs reason to believe that they are the pro- 
geny of Bajput ^jluQs, becauBO amongst themselves they have 
the subdivisions of Badgiijar, Cbauhdn, etc., but there are also 
perhaps amongst them descendants of several inferior castes. 
All these, on being converted to Mahomedanism, were called 
(perhaps contemptuously) by their neighbours, G&ras, from the 
new practice they had adopted of burying (Gdma), instead of 
homing, their dead. They now apply the term to themselves, 
bat endeayonr to disguise its origin pretending to high 


• Hindi or to bury. 
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birth. The G&ras generally intermarry in their own dan« hut 
there is a sot of villages in Saharanptir, called Sayyid O’&ra, 
from the fact of the daughters of Giros marrying into Sayyid 
families. 

Gahlot, 

A tribe of Bajputs from which have branched thA two illus* 
trious stems of the Sisodia and Aharya. They are ^read over 
different parts of these provinces, but though they sometimes 
style themselves Sisodia, they aro rarely known by any other 
name than that of Gahlot. Wo find them as proprietors in 
Bhoeli, a Farganah of Mirzapur ; in Ehanpur of Ghazipur ; in 
Nizamabad of Aziragarh ; Bilhaur, Bithur, and Basulabad of 
Cawnpore; in Sodabad, Sahpd, and Jolaisar of Muttra; in 
Thattia, Tirua of Farrakhabod ; in B&nia of the Bhatti Ter- 
ritory; in Hatros of Aligai'h; and in great numbers in the 
N.W. parts of Bulandshahr. We find them also as cultivators 
in Khotar of Shahjahanpdr. Those of Bulandshahr say they 
emigrated to Dchra and Bholana, near Dasna,^ under Baja 
Bhomon, after the capture of Chittor by Akbar ; but it was 
evidently prior to that period, as they are recorded as Zamin- 
ddrs of Dasna in the “ Ayin Akbari.” The more probable period 
is, after the capture of Chittor by Aldu’d din Khilji. Others say 
that one of their ancestors, Govind Bao, married Ba! Fithaura’s 
(i.e. Frithi Ba.ja) sister, and obtained these villages as a marriage 
gift. What gives an air of probability to fms story is that 
Govind Bao is mentioned by Chand Bardai as- one of Bai 
Pithaura's auxiliaries. Their neighbours, who, for some unex- 
plained reason, aro fond of imputing cowardice to them^ say 
their name of Gahlot is derived from Gahla, a slave girl; 
but the real origin is the following, which is universally be- 
lieved in Mewar. When the ancestors of the Bana of Mbwsx 
were expelled from Guzerat, one of the queens, by Push- 
p&vati, found refuge among the Brahmans of the MalHa Moon- 
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ta&Mi. She was shortly afterwards delivered of a son, whom she 
called, from the cave (Gloha) in which he was born, by the name 
of Gidilot, and from him are descended the present Bauas of 
Udayprir. 

%* Dr.^itzedward Hall, the well-known erudite scholar, has 
&Toared me with the following notice : — 

“ It seem^robable that the term Gahlot is connected with 
Gnhila, the name of the second king of the IJdaypur djmasty. 
See the “Asiatic Eosearches,” Vol. xvi., pp. 293, etc. The 
af»parent eponymist of the Onhlots is called Gobhila in an in- 
scription from Ohedi, which I have published and translated in 
the “Journal of Jhe American Oriental Society,” Vol. vi. 
Guhila may have been corrupted from Gobhila, a name occur- 
ring in ancient Sanskrit literature ; or, which is rather more 
likely, Gk>bhila may have been Sanskritizod out of Guhila. In 
popular pronunciation, Guhila must have become Guhil ; and 
we know that ffotra was btoken down into ffof. Tho coalescence 
(tf these shortened forms, after both had become still further 
depraved, mqy have given rise to Gahlot ; a result which would 
in no wise transgress the lawless licence of Hindi analogies.” 

In support of this opinion, I may add, that throughout the 
Frithvi Baja Basa, Chand always uses tho form Gohil, 

The -ibllowing passage from the "‘Ala ddol prast&v” of that 
poem is interesting, eft shewing the Gohil in good and valiant 
company at an ^rly date, in spite of the later imputation of 
oowsrdioe. It will be seen that they are decidedly on tho side 
of Faiim&l, the Ohandcl king of Mahoba, and opposed to Prithi 
Baja, though the author above says their chief, Govind Bao, 
was an alfy of &e Chauhfin : — 
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“ The monarch shouted his commands, 

To batllo marched the Eawat bands ; 

Chandel, Banaphar, heroes leal, 

Baghcl and Gohil, fierce as steel.” 

I venture to differ from Dr. Hall about the origin the last 
syllable. Having devoted much time to the consideration of 
the changes which compound consonants undei'gcutin Hindi, I 
am in a position to affirm that had the word gotra been the 
origin of the last syllable, the initial g must have held its place, 
and the final I of Gohil would liave been assimilated to it, thus 
resulting in a form Gohiggot or Gohgot. My theory is, that 
. like so many names of places, clans, and persons, the final syl- 
lable is the Sanskrit adjectival termination 
which coalesces with a long d in the termination of the preced- 
ing word into dvat, atit, and ot Compare Dakaut from dak&- 
vant (/. e,, “shouters ” or ‘‘criers *’), Chandraut from chandrd- 
vant, Mahaut from mahdvant, etc . ; ^ so that the word Gahlot 
arose from a form QuhiMvant, or “Guhila^s people.”^ Colonel 
Tod gives in his lists Grahilot (Sisodia) as a separate clan from 
Gohil, and says the former are the Gahlot of modem times; 
but Tod’s lists arc very incorrect in many respects, and his 
etymologies are not worthy of the slightest notice. — B. 

Gentu • 

An Indian, a Hindu. The Printed Glossjiry says that at 
Madras the term appears to be used to designate the language 
and people of Telingana. 

This word is a corruption of the Portuguese ‘^Gentio,” a 
Gentile.” Dr. Fryer (Travels, 1672 to 1681) says "the 
Gentues, the Portugal idiom for Gentiles, are the aborigines.” 
He appears to be the first English writer by whom the term 
is used, but before his time Pietro della Yalle speaks of the 
Hindus as Gentili, following the example of the Portuguese ; 
yet, notwithstanding these unquestionable authorities, Halhed 
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(Oantd Oode, xzi. zxii.) supposes that the Portuguese borrowed 
the term Geutd f!rom the Sanskrit word Jant, a sentient being. 

. — (See Ency. Metrop. me. Gentd.) — E. Further notices from 
the early trarellers on the origin of this singular word (now 
long since^ossed out of use) are as follows : — 

Nieuboff, in 1662, colls the natives “ Jentyves or Pagans'* 
(Churohill’s^CoJleotion of Travels, II. 198). Gemelli Carreri 
(Works, Part III. Book ii. c. 8) in 1695 says, “As for courage, 
neither the Mahometans or Gentiles have much of it ; the best 
of them are the Baluccis (Biluchis), borderers on Persia ; the 
Patans of the kingdom of Bengalu, and tho Basbootis (Bajputs), 
wery great thieves.” Balph Fitch, in his travels in 1583 
(Hakluyt, II. 385)y speaks of “ Moores and Gentiles.” Gaspar 
Balbi, in 1579, has “Gentiles” (Purchas, II. 1723). In the 
title page of Baldoeus, printed in Churchill’s collection, they 
are styled “ Malabars, Benjias, Gentives.” In tho body of the 
work occurs “Moors and Pagans;” again, “tho Gentives are 
sorely’bppressed by the Persians and Moors,” p. 591. “As 
well Gentiles as Mahometists,” says Antony Jenkinson, in 1558 
(Hakluyt, 1.^72). In all these cases the term Gentile means 
Hindu as distinguished from Musulmon. — ^E. add. 

Ghoroharha, 

A sub-division of the Kurmis. The literal meaning of the 
word, if rightly ^It, is a horseman. I am not sure that there 
may not be some connexion between them and the Eurcharra, 
whom Tod puts down in Chand Barddi’s list of the royal races. 

Ghosf, 

Herdsmen. They are said to be descended from Ahirs. Most 
of them have now been converted to Mahomedanism ; indeed, 
tixe name is generally considered, according to the Dictionaries, 
to be exclusively applied to Musolman milkmen. The name is 
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deriyed from a Sanskrit woVd signifying a cattle pen. The 
Eastern Gliosis who hare been converted are called Bai^i 
Gbosis. 

In many parts of the country, as in Dehli, Ghosis are those 
vho trade in milk, without any reference to thei^ caste or 
religion. 

Ghand, ^ 

A subdivision of the J&ts, q. v, 

Ghanghas, 

See Jdt. 

% 

Gobri, 

This is the name of a tribe in Bohilkhand, of which there are 
a few traditions preserved in the Tar&i. From that they have 
been expelled, and now live on, or just under, tho Hills.* 

Godara, 

See J&t. 

Gbla, 11/ afNn 

An inferior caste, employed in the manufacture of salt. The 
following contemptuous distich of popular poetry perhaps exalts 
them above their deserts 

wvs «nBrv<(T 

Jat, Gudarj'a, Giijar, Gola, 

These four are all the samo sort of people.” 

Gold pdrab, H/ ahurt 

' An inferior tribe of Sanodh Brahmans, but very sj^rited 

* Thef were formerly Aliirs. Their great hero was Baja Parsun, who was bitlea 
by *a snake, and of whom Eohilkhondfs still sing*— -E. 
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OultiYatorSi in Parganah Ir&datnagar of Agra. Their origin is 
^eddedly Brahmanicali but carpenters often include them in 
their own class. 

Oond, iit« 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Saugor Territory, a simple 
primitivo race, now chiefly confined to the hilly tracts, though 
some have fieen tempted to settle in the plains. Their great 
charactwistics are a love of truth, drunkenness, and supersti- 
tion. A writer in ''Rushton’s Gazetteer, (Vol. iv., Part 1), 

“ To the north of Saugor, the represontativo of a royal house- 
hold, styling themselves Itaj Gonds, still exists in Bundelkhand, 
and is regarded with great deference by the scanty Gond popu- 
lation now to bo found in that quarter. On the west, in the 
Bhopal Territory, similar traces of a formerly powerful dynasty 
are to be found, and acknowledged as such by the still con- 
siderable Gond Zaminddrs, Thakurs, and Rajas, who abound in 
the south of Saugor, and in Hoshangabad and Narsingpur : 
while as re^rds the whole of the eastern portion, the royal 
houses of Deogarh, Balaghat (or Chandwara), and Garha- 
Mandla retained more or less sway until a very recent period, 
the representative*of the former being at present a pensioner of 
the Nagpur Government, and that* of the latter, of the British. 

^‘In the western portion, or Saugor, it would appear that 
the Gonds were subjected by a tribe named Dangi, to which the 
present chief of Shahgarh belongs, and of the ruling house of 
which the representative still exists at Bilehra of Saugor. 
These were, in their turn, subdued by the Bundelas, from whom 
the territory passed to the Peshwa. 

*'The Gonds included amongst them several difierent sec- 
tions: the Baiyas, who are very generally regarded as sorcerers, 
living apart" from aU, in solitary habitations, in the most dense 
forests, where they clear spaces with their axes, and sow their 
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grain, without further labour, in the ashes left „after the fdled 
timber has been burned ; but subsisting, for the most part, on 
the roots and fruits of the forests (with which they are espe- 
cially familiar), the wild honey, or the beasts of game, which, 
in some parts, they occasionally destroy with bows a:jd poisoned 
arrows -the Bhumias, a nearly similar and almost equally wild 
race, witliout whose consecration a village ii^ not considered 
habitable or safe from tigers, and who are universally the 
referees in all disputes regarding boundaries and established 
usages amongst these tribes ; — the Purdhans, who preside at 
their orgies, are their beggars and bards, and unquestionably 
the most roguish and worthless part of their community : — the 
Patharis, who greatly assimilate to the latter' ; with some other 
divisions.” 

I here subjoin some information about these tribes, 
abridged from the late Rev. Mr. Hislop's recently published 
papers, containing much that was not known in the days when 
Sir II. Elliot wrote : — 

“ The Qonds and Konds are closely connected, and the name is 
probably derived from the Telugu hoyidd, ‘ a mountain.^ They 
live in the mountain ranges lying between 18° 40 ' and 23° 40' 
N. latitude, and between 78° and 82° 30' E. longitude. This 
corresponds with the old Muhammadan diviSon of GondwiM ; 
but the Mughal geographers appear to have confounded them 
with the Kols, and not to have been aware of their connection 
with the Khonds of Bastdr and Eahihandi. . 

“ In the North they arc met with about Saugor and near the 
source of the Ilasdo ; on the East they cross that river into 
Sargujd, where they border on the Kols, and are found with 
Konds and Uriyas in Navagaddd, Kari&l, and Kalahandi ; in the 
South they form the mass of the population of Bast&r, and a 
portion of the inhabitants of Jaypur (in the Madras Presidency), 
while they occupy the hills about the left bank of the God&vari 
about Nirmal ; and on the West they are intermingled with the 
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S&dlis of Berar for thirty miles from the right hank of the 
Warda and along the Xurrs, extend along the hills, both North 
and South of the Narbaddd, to the meridian of Hindia, where 
they give place to the Bhils and Nahals.” 

They areadivided into twelve and a half classes — R&j Qond, 
Raghuwdl, Dandavo, Katulyd, PAddl, Dholi, Ojhydl, Thotydl, 
Eoilabhutdl, JS^oikopdl, Eoldm, Mddydl, and a low Padal as a 
half-cai^. The first four, with tho addition, by some, of* the 
Eoldm, are the highest and purest Gonds, and arc called Xoitor. 

The Edj Gonds have supplied tho chief royal families, and 
live in Nagpur, Berar, and the jungles South of tho Wardd, as 
well as those North of the Narbadda. The Raghuwdl and 
Dadave are near Chmdwara. These three are agricultural, eat 
together, but do not intermarry. The Katulyd are few, and 
scattered. They ape Hinduism, and are often received into 
that faith, and marry the daughters of needy llajputs. Like all 
proselytes, they are over-zealous. Tho Raja of Khazradad is 
now a Hindu. They all go in for being llajputs when con- 
verted. 

The P4d41 is also called Pdthddi,Pardh&n, and Desi ; they live 
near and among the Rdj Gonds, to whom they act as spiritual 
guides (insTW). Thpy are also bhdts, or bards. The Tlholis, so 
called from the IftWI dhold, or drum which they beat, are 
musicians, and attend feasts ; there is a sub-caste of them 
called Nag&rchis (from tho kettledrum), also known as Chherkya 
in the jungle districts, where they are employed as goatherds. 
Their wives act as midwives. The Ojhydls are wandering bards, 
who play on castanets and bells, which they make themselves. 

The Thotydl or maimed, also called Penda barid, or minstrels 
of God, are wandering singers, who play a tambourine ; they 
«dso make baskets ; their women are great at simples, and prac- 
tise physic. This caste knows charms against smaU-pox (mdtd), 
whence it is sometimes called Matydl. They like to be called 
Th&kur. 


VCL I. 
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Eoil&bhut&ls are wandering dancers, the men pimps anil tha 
women prostitutes. The Eoikop&ls are settled cowkeepers* thiO 
word is derived from Eoi, i.e. Gond, and Eop&l, i.e, GopaL 

The Madya Gonds are wilder than the others, and in seme 
parts, as in the Belladild Hills, they are perfectly kavage* The 
men wear very little clothing, and always carry battle-axes. 
The women in the more remote districts w6ar .'"o clothing at 
all, only a bunch of leafy twigs before and behind hun|[ from a 
string round the waists. (J.A.S.B., xxy., p. 295.) Bache- 
lors live in a common house in the villages. They fly at the 
approach of strangers, even of their own race if not of the 
same tribe. Their tribute to the Raja of Bastar is paid in 
kind, and is collected by an official " who beats a tomtom out- 
side the village, and forthwith hides himself, whereupon the 
inhabitants bring out whatever they have to give," Their 
ceremonies are very peculiar and curious, and have nothing in 
common with Aryan popular customs. They are too long to 
detail here. 

The KoMms extend all along the Pindi Hills to the South of 
the Wardi river, and along the table land extending East and 
North of Manikgad, and thence South to D4ntanpalli, running 
parallel to the Western bank of the PranhitA They do not 
intermarry with the common Gonds, but cat together and dress 
alike. The EoUms worship Bhimse^, and have the custom, 
common in other nations, of pretending to carry off their brides 
by force. 

The Gonds in general wear the dhoti, or waist-cloth, and a 
amall kerchief on ther heads. The better classes also wear a 
scarf (angwastra) on their shoulders. The women wear js lower 
garment tucked up so as to expose the thighs and legA and a 
s&ri, or cloth like a sash, over the breast and back, otl. ^ 
loaded with jewels and tattooed. Their religion is to. a gtoat 
extent un- Aryan.— -B. 
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Gonidi) \hf t^fT 

SeeAHir. 

Chf41 or (^al4, or nrw or 

A Cowherd. — See Ahir. They do not appear to acknowledge 
any sahdivisiQns«in these parts, but in Behar there are several, 
as Bihota, Bui&rasya, Eanaujia, and Chaat4h&.t 

Gtyar, ^ 

A very numerous clan in the N. Western Provinces, formerly 
notorious for their thieving propensities, but gradually becoming 
more addicted to habits of peaceful industry. Their importance 
may be rated by their having given names to the provinces of 
Guzerat on the western coast of India, and to Gujr&t and 
Gujr&nw&la in the Panjeb. They are sometimes considered 
to be among the aborigines of India, and have been so reckoned 
by Tod, who somewhat inconsistently declares them also to be a 
tribe of Eajpute. Sir E. Jenkins says that in tlie Nagpur Ter- 
ritory they consider themselves to be llajputs, and that, as they 
are descendants from Lava, Eaina’s second son, they have an 
undoubted right to be so considered. In these provinces, how- 
ever, they do not aspire to so high an origin, contenting them- 
selves generally by sayiRg their ancestors on the male side were 
Eajputs, who had united themselves with women of inferior 
lineage. Thus the E&wal Gujars of Panipat say that they are 
deseeded from a Khokhar Eajput (a clan which has been con- 
siderinl to be the same as the notorious Ghakkar) ; the Chhokar 
from a Jadon; the Oham&yin from a Tuar; the Ealsian of 
E^ana, and the Mavi, from a Chauh&n ; the Pilwan from a 

* Saiilr. cowlicrd. 

.f In jparts of Bohar Gw&la and AhIr are convertible terms ; and all the remarks 
under AhSr will therefore apply to thexa.--B. 
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P(indir ; the Adhand from a Badgujar ; and the Bhatti from 
Baja Eansal^ a Bhatti Bajput from Jaisalmir. 

The Gujars are spread all over the Dehli Territory, the Upper 
Dodb, and Upper Bohilkhand, and enumerate eighty*four dif- 
ferent tribes.* In Dehli, the chief tribes are thfe^ Chamayin, 
Khatdna, Khare, Barsoi, Chhokar, and Bawdl. In the Do&b, — 
Sukal, Baisali, Mdvi, Bdthi, Bhatti, Easauiii, Balesar, Dede, 
Jindhar, Filwan, Batar, Adhand, Chechc, Kalsian, Bdmdyan, 
Nagri, Chhotkand, Badkdiia, Easand, Bausd, Ehubar, Mundan, 
Eaddhan, Tauhar, Gorsi, and Eundnd. In Bohilkhand, — 
Batdr, Ehubar, Ehare, Jatli, Motld, Surddna, Purbar, Jindhar, 
Mahainsi, and Easane. All these tribes intermarry on terms 
of equality, the prohibited Gets being only those of the father, 
mother, and paternal and maternal grandmother. 

A great part of the district of Sahdranpur was called Gujrdt 
during the last century. By the Giijars themselves it was said 
to consist of three parts, and the division is not only known 
amongst them to this day, but is usually adopted in ordinary 
converse. The Ehadar, or tract which extends from the up- 
land as far as the Ganges, was called Ghar, From the upland 
to the Jumna, running along the skirts of the town of Sahd- 
ranpur, and maintaining a high name for productiveness, was 
called Butold. Almost aU the rest of the district, from the 
Ganges to the Jumna, was called G«jrdt proper; the small 
parganah of Eata only excepted. Gujrdt extended down to 
Eairanah and Jhinjanah, and included Gahgoh, Lakhnauti, 
Nanauta, and Ti'tron. A part of this tract, tenanted by Ehubars, 
was known also as Badanon, a name affixed by themselves, in 
order to feed their vanity of being reputed men either of lofty 

* In a pencil note the author quotes a Lt. Robinson as stating that 
Gajars are found in Chach Hazara, on the Indus, in Swat, Yusu&ai, and on Mah&ban ; 
also in Bonair. They are all zamindlirs, and state that they came from the ProTince 
of Gdzerat, by way of Yazirabad, in the Panj&b. They do not intermarry much with 
other tribes.— E. oM. 
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statore^ or eminent in war or oouncil. Their common estimate 
of 135,000 subordinate villages within Gujr&t must vanish 
when it comes to be examined. Three thousand is the utmost 
they could have possessed. They might perhaps have doubled 
that, had they included the tract they called Taliayin, which 
extended from Hastinapur and Baisuma, in a semicircle to the 
south of Mijut, Up to Bagput. Tho Gujars of this tract were 
rather despised, chiefly because they shaved, and did not live in 
such a lordly fashion. Tho tract opposite to Dchli, from Loni 
to #E]asnah, was called Bhatner, from the prevalence of the 
Bhatti Gujars. 

Gujars are rarely found to tho eastward of Aligarh in any 
numbers ; but crossing the Jumna, we find them in Sunch and 
the northern parts of Bundelkhand, and the independent state 
of Sampter is ruled by a Gujar chief. There are many also 
near the Chambal and tho Narbaddd. The Gujars, like the 
J&ts, all state that they came from tho west country into these 
parts. Many have been converted to the Mahomedan religion. 
Upon conversion they are generally styled Thatthar by their 
brethren of the ancient faith.* — E. 

Gujars are also found in large quantities as far west as 
the Indus. Those in the Panjab are all Musulraans. As to 
their origin, the most probable story is that which makes them 
a cross between Rajputp and Ahirs.t Their habits are more 
pastoral than agricultural ; and I have heard their name de- 
rived, from ffau, a cow, and char (of charm) y to graze. I do not 

♦ Tto is probably only a local term in Panipat. — ^E. add, 

f General Cunningham considers that the Gujars arc the same as the Tochari, 
Yuchi, al/as Rush&n, a^ias Kaspircri, a/ias Thogarii, alias Kuei-Shwang, alias 
Eonon, Eorsea, Ehoransu, or Korano. This remarkable tribe were, it would seem, 
onginaUy Tartars, but by a series of events, related apparently by Chinese, Muham- 
madan, and Greek historians, they were led to give their name to Khorasan : also to 
Gkdjjara-rftsbtra, the modem Guzerat. It is sufficient merely to mention these speou- 
latkona ; those who care to read them will find them at pp. 2d- 29 of Part IV. of the 
Qeneral’a report— >B. 
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accord mucli credit to tMs deriTation, but it is remarkatift i&at 
the province of Quzerat, which seems to have been tbear first 
abode, lies between the Bajpnt province of Malwa, etc., aad 
Sindh, where the Abhiri, who are supposed to be Ibe Abirs, 
formerly lived. That they arc aborigines is clearly disproved 
by their fine manly Aryan type, in which they closelyiresemble 
the Jats, who are constantly foimd as their neigbbonrs. Gu« 
jar&t in the Ohaj Do&b, Gujardnw&ld in the Eechna, and Gdjar 
Ehan in tho Sindh Sagar, are named after them ; the former is 
an ancient city which gives name to a district, and was re-built 
in A.D. 1588 by the Qdjars. — B. 

Gdjar-gaur, 

See Gaur Brahman. 

Gaura, I 

A tribe of Ahirs, y.t?. 

Gaur brahman, 

These form one of the ten tribes of Brahmans. They all 
state that they came from Gaur in Bengal, but there is muoh 
improbability in the story. There , can be little doubt of 
Kanaujias emigrating on the invitation of Adiswara from 
Kanauj to Bengal; how then can we account for the whole 
tribe of Gaurs not only leaving their native seats, but crossing 
through the country of the Eanaujias, and dwelling on the 
other side of them ? If they emigrated in or about tho time 
of the F&ndavas, as universal local tradition would induce na 
to suppose, it would lead to the inference that Sanaujias are a 
more modem race. Gaur, moreover, was only made the Bengal - 
capital shortly before the Mahomedan conquest, and that is top 
late to admit of its giving a name to one of the ten tribes. . Hr. 
Colebrooke seems to help us out of this difficulty by saying that 
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Gtiutf ' Et tbe Mahomedan capital, bat a Des, or country 

b^y 'Patna; but admitting this, tbo difficulty would still 
ocoBTi botr they came to overleap the Eanaujias ? and bow 
happens it that all the Ganr Brahmans now in Bengal are very 
recent importations from the West P There is ample room for 
qjeculation, and it may, perhaps, amongst other things, be con- 
jectured, tlu^. the Ta-Gauria, mentioned by Polybius, which 
Wilson, in his excellent work on “Ariana Antiqua,” says affords 
some indications of Gaur, may be found to have something to 
da mth their " incunabula at any rate, if their connexion 
with it could* be proved, it would solve the chief difficulty 
respecting their present Western position. A fuller examina- 
tion of the point mtght result in important discoveries respect- 
ing the origin of the Brahmanical tribes. — See Gaur Tag&, 

We find Gaur Brahmans throughout the Subah of Dehli, 
extending from Eampur to Ilariana, and from Aligaf’h to the 
Hills. They appear in general a more ignorant race than the 
Eanaujias, and can seldom be got to give an intelligible account 
of their own subdivisions ; but it may bo gathered that they 
amount to the number of forty-two. The most noted tribes of 
Gaur Brahmans are the Adh, Jugad, Eaithal, Gujar, Dharam, 
and Sidh Gaur.* 

Gaur kdyath, 

One of the twelve sub-divisions of E&yaths. As their name 
implies, they are chiefly to be found in Bengal, though N&sir- 
u’ddin, the son of Balban, introduced several of them into the 
Western Districts about 600 years ago, when he appointed than 
Eandngoes of Nizamabad, Bhadoi, Koli, Ghosi, and Ghiri&- 
ko^ in'the Subfdi of Allahabad. 

ORiere are two chief divisions of Gaur E&yaths — ^Kharri and 

« Tbs js&iiala gim six drrinoni ; Gaur, Farfk, Bab(n6, Xbondelvftl, Bonut, 
; hot thsae los not aU admitted by some Gann.— E. adi. 
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Nizamabadi. The latter are subdivided into Nizamabadi 
Brabman Gaur, Utarea or Shum&li. To these perhaps majr.be 
added Bhat<gaar or Gaura-Bhatn&gar ; but on this aul^ect 
authorities are not very clear. 

The Nizamabadis arc now for the most part Sikhs, or fol- 
lowers of Nanak Shah. — See Bhatn&gar. 

k, 

•lu 

Gaur rajpdt, 

One of the Chattis Kula, or tl^rty-six tribes of jElajputs. 
According to Colonel Tod* (Vol. I. p. 115), the ancient kings 
of Bengal wore of this race, and gave their name to the capital 
Lakhnauti. There are several of this clan'in these provinces. 
We find many of them as Zaminddrs in Majhauli of Gorakh- 
pur; in Bundelkhand; in Bisauli, Nidhpur, Baddnw, Satdsi, 
IJsahat, Ujhani, and Saheswan in Zillah Badaon ; in Powayin, 

♦ It is difficult to say on wliat authority he makes this assertion. Gaur is generally 
supposed to have h(‘cn founded by one of the Physician Dynasty of Bengal, not long 
before the Mahomedan invasion ; though it must be confessed thift Dow and Rennel 
state that it was tin' capital of Bengal 730 years 'before Christ. As another illustra- 
tion of tbe unsubstantial theories entertained by this enthusiastic annalist, it may be 
mentioned that he considers the Gaur to be descendants of Babram Gaur, who is soldi 
in some apotJryphal histories, to have visited India in the fifth century, and to have 
left progeny there by a princess of Kanauj. In a subsei^uent passage, ho has no doubt 
that the Gaur appanage was West of the Indus, and^hat this tribe, on conyersion, 
became the Ghor, and returned to India as the Ghori Kings of Dehli (Annals, Vol. I., 
p. 233 ; Vol. II., p. 449). 

While, however, wo cannot Imt dissent from several of the authors extravagant 
surmises and assertions, it would be ungracious not to acknowledge how deeply W6 
we'uro indebted to him for liis interesting “Annals of Rajasthan,” a work which 
contains much novel information, and is a repertory of important facts and traditioiis, 
which arc invaluable to an enquirer into the history of India previous to the Ma- 
homedan invasion. He would have conferred a still deeper obligation on us had* ha 
published his promised translation of the poem of Chand Bardai. A pexfeet oopy of 
the original is now rarely procurable, even in the best native libraries.— E. 

I have procured two copies, and am about to publish an edition ft'nd traiudation of 
this interesting poem. — ^B. 
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JBrllsIi Shahjehanpur ; in Sambhal and Sirsi, Zillah Moradabad ; 

, In wAonla, Zillah Bareilly; and in Ghibramau, Shamsabad, 
Alipdr Patti^ Fbaphund, Dehli, Billiour, Akbcrpur, Easulabod, 
G^h&tampdr, and Dera Mangalpur, in Central Doab. In Khoi- 
rabad of Outih, they are found in considerable numbers. They 
gave great trouble in the time of ]3urhanu’l-miilk, Sa&dat 
Khan, and^at fcist met with severe retribution. — (Im&du's 
Sa&dat.) 

Tod gives the names of five ‘‘Sachm^’ of Gaurs, which do not at 
all correspond with those known in these provinces. Here they 
are divided into three classes, called Bhat Gaur, Bdman Gaur, 
and Ohamdr Gaur, — names derived from some intercourse with 
Bhats, Brahmans, Snd Chamars. To these arc sometimes added 
Katherya Gaurs, descended from a Kathcri, or carpenter ; but 
it may be doubted if the Katherya are really Gaurs. No argu- 
ment, however, can bo derived from the fact that the daughters 
of Gaurs marry into Katherya families, because the Cham&r 
Gaur and Bdman Gaur also intermarry. 

The Cham4r Gaur, who are subdivided into Eajas and Rais, 
rank the highest, which is accounted for in this way. When 
troubles fell upon the Gaur family, ono of their ladies, far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, took refuge in a Chamdr’s honse, and was 
so grateful to him for his protectiun, that she promised to call 
her child by his namo.^ The Bhats and Brahmans, to whom the 
others fled, do not appear to have had similar forbearance, and 
hence, strange as it may appear, tho subdivisions called after 
their name rank below the Chamdr Gaur. 

"The Cham&r Gaur themselves say their name is properly 
Chaunhar Gaur, from a Raja who was called Chaunhar. Some- 
.timesthey say their real name is Chiman Gaur, and that they 
ar^^ called after a Muni, whose name was Chiman. The fact is, 
they V^re ashamed of their name, as it presumes a connexion 
with Gham&rs, which they are anxious to disclaim. 

. The strongest dan of Gaur is in the Central Do&b. They say 
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that they came from Barnaul, from which place Nar in Biistil* 
abad, the residence of a Gaur Baja, derives its name.* 

Gaurtaga, 

An important tribe, of Bralimanical descent, in tbe north- 
west of India, extending over a great part of Upper Rohil- 
khand, the Upper Doab, and the Dehli Territory. ^ They are a 
tribe of peculiar interest, from the traditions which attach to 
their occupation of their present seats. They state that they 
were invited from Bengal to these parts by Raja Janamejaya,t 
for the purpose of exterminating snakes ; which fable, though 
sufficiently ridiculous in itself, no doubt vails under an alle- 
gorical type a most important historical fact. The circum- 
stances attending the sacrifice of the snakes by Janamejaya are 
preserved in local tradition in almost precisely the same form 
as they are given in the ‘‘Adi Parva^' of the Mah&bhdrata. A 
garrulous old Tagd, who has perhaps never read a line of that 
sacred poem, will toll you how that Raja Parichit (Parikshita) 
was bitten to death by a snake, notwithstanding sdl the precau- 
tions he took to avoid it, by seating himself on a platform in 
the centre of the Ganges ; how that Atang (Atanka), a Muni, 
persuaded Janamejaya, who had lately returned victorious from 
Takshasila, to avenge his father’s death ; how that Janamejaya 
determined on having a Horn, or sacrificS, of the entire race of 
snakes ; how that they were all exterminated except Takchak 
(Takshaka, brother of the Adityas) and Basuk (Yasuki, 80 V(^ 

* The Bajas of Suket, Kishtawar, Mandi and Keonthal, in the Himalayas, bo«' 
t?reen Simla and Kashmir, are all Gaur Bajputs. He of Suket is a Chamit Gatr. 
They all state that their families came originally from Bengal. — E. add, He 
refers to Tod, I., 116, 233 ; II., 449. Buchanan, II., 613, 7128 ; and HI., 48, ^8, 
154. Bumouf, Bud. Ind. I., 632. Baja Tarangini, I., 488, 508. Jam 

1847, p. 18. 

t The same tradition is preserred in Bengal also. — See *‘Bttduuum’i Baaieam ^ 
India,’* Vol. 111., pp. 42 and 154. 
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liei^ of the Nsgas of Patala); when, towards the close of the 
Eftcrifioe, Astik, a holy man (of whose birth some marTelloos 
partioulars are given), came forward, and obtained the promise 
of Janamejaya to spare their lives, which promise he dare not 
break, as it^as exacted by a Brahman ; and how that he was 
thos foiled in his object of sacrificing the chief offenders, whom 
he had rese^redffor the close of the ceremony, in order that 
nond of their followers might come to their assistance. 

The extent to which this tradition of the serpent-sacrifice 
(Satpa Satra) has spread is very surprising. Here wo not only 
have it preserved by tho common people of the north-west, the 
very scene of the operation, but in inscriptions and legends 
from distant parts of India. Thus, in the “ Asiatic Researches” 
(Yol. IX.) we have an inscription from a copper-plate found at 
Bednor, which purports that Janamejaya mode a progress to 
the south and to other quarters, for the purpose of reducing all 
countries imder his dominion, and performed a sacrifice for 
the destruction of serpents at the confluence of tho rivers Tanga- 
bhadra and Haridra, at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun. 
Having completed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and 
lands on certain Brahmans of Gautama Gr&ma, — a name evi- 
dently of Buddhist origin. Though tho genuineness of this 
monnm^t is distrusted by Colebropke and Colonel Mackenzie, 
. they both concur in thinking it no recent fabrication. If it is 
forged, it must of course have been drawn up in conformity 
with notions and traditions generally current on the spot. 
Again, Stirling (“Report on OrisSa,” p. 25) says that the 
Bnihounts of Agrabat, eight miles north of Xatok (Cuttack), 
state that tiie spot was visited by Janamejaya during his pro- 
j^ress over India with all the feudatory princes of the country 
'in h& train ; and they “point out the spot where he* performed 
the, taer^fiee for the destruction of the serpentefi—Soo also 
“S.AJ&JB.** September, 1837. 

It tan scarcely, he doubted that these serpents, for whose 
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annihilation so much trouble was taken^ were Takshak SejrthiaM 
of the Buddhist persuasion^ and the chief supporters of that 
religion. From the time of the Great War, when we find them 
already in the north-west, to about 500 B.c., they extended 
their conquests in India ; and, as they had a serpe'i^t for their 
national emblem, they were known as the Takshak, or serpent 
race. There can be no question also that the e^jrly legends 
of Persia are to be interpreted with this key, and that the 
voracious snakes of Zahhak were hordes of barbarous Scythians 
from the north. 

The period of their chief, though perhaps not - their first, 
invasion of India, under their leader Sahesnag, occurred about 
600 B.c. Many memorials of the bloody wars in which the 
Hindus wore engaged with these invaders exist in the records 
of Indian history. They extended their usurpations to the 
Magadha Empire of Beliar, the throne [of which was held by 
the Nag, or Serpent dynasty for ton generations, and a branch 
of them, the Nagbansi chieftains of Ramgarh Sirguja, have 
(“ Trans. R. A. Society,” Vol. ii. p. 563), the ImetteB of their 
Serpent ancestor engraved on their signets in proof of their 
lineage, — while the capital and district of Nagpur are called 
after their name. The Vayu and Matsya Paranas call the 
Saisanagas, Kshatra Bandhis, which may designate, says Wil- 
son (“ Vishnu Pur.,” p. 467), an inferior order of Eshatriyas. 
The use of the title serves to show that they had already begun 
to be included in the military class, and is confirmatory of the 
view that they are included in the Agnikula. The invasion 
above-mentioned was, according to Colonel Tod^s supposition, 
nearly contemporaneous with the appearance of the 28rd 
Buddha, Parisnath, whose symbol is that of the race. he 
accompanied, and hence he is called Sahasphann, “ the thoti* 
sand-hooded.” It is supposed that the Brahmans made ooh- 
vgrts of some powerful branches of these new sectarieSi and 
that it is to them the term Agnikula (fire-race) is applied^ as 
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{heir spiritual regeneration by the element of fire. 
If so, the Takshaks must be the progenitors of the most dis- 
tinguished tribe of Rajputs ; and yet it is strange that no 
vestiges are now to be found of the original name Tak,* or 
Takshaks, tlliough it is recorded amongst the thirty-six royal 
races. I am aware that Elphinstone (“ History of India,” Vol. 
i., App. ii.) pppoles the doctrine of a Scythian admixture with 
the Rajputs ; but there is much in Indian history which could 
not well bo explained without it, at least without the admission 
of on incorporation of some northern family, and even he is 
disposed to concede the point with regard to the J ats. — See also 

“J.A.S.B.,” Vol. vi.p. 677. 

• 

* It may be remarked tliiit Tak is one of the sub-divisions of the Bliangis, but 
they are not likely to be in any way connected with our Rajput Taks. 

There is also a community of Tank Rajputs in Giliror of Mainpdrf, and in the 
South of Rohilkhand. They trace their origin from Tank Tora in Kuraoli, and re- 
ceive the daughters of Bamau Gaur, Chainar Gaur, Gahlot, and Dbhkara in marriage, 
which would argue them to be of respectable lineage. The probability of their con- 
nexion with the Tak race will be further discussed under the article Tank. 

It is also to be deserved that Taksbak is still one of the Gram Dcotas, or village 
gods, of the Bhagalpilr district. 

"The “Mirkt-i Sikandari ” says the tribe was called Tak, because it became Tykgl, 
or separated from its brethren ; ascribing, therefore, the same origin to the name os 
is given to our Tagas. 

JJiA jl .Ail ^ 4 . 

iJi)i b J ly' 

^ jk (*y 

-The iianslation of the passage is as follows « Sidhkran is of the Tak tribe. In 
tibe Histories o£ India it is written that Tak and Khattri are brothers ; one of them 
took to drinking, and the E.hattris expelled him from their tribe, and an expelled 
person is, in the Indian language, * tykgl.* From that time the customs and laws and 
religion of the Shattris differed from those of the Tak/’— B. 
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This spiritual regeneration must have occurred {hre0;^ few 
centuries subsequent to the allegorical tradition menl&med 
above, which evidently implies that the edict of extermim^on 
was not entirely fulfilled, and that Janamejaya was induced to 
forego his purpose at the instigation of Astik, wbo, according 
to the Mahdblidrata,’’ was the son of Takshak’s own sister ; 
so that intermarriages with the Takshaks could npt have been 
altogether uncommon even in the Court of King Janamejaya. 

It is evident that we are to construe in a similar way those 
frequent allusions in the Mahdbhdrata’* and the ‘‘Puranas” 
to the intercourse between mortal heroes and the Ndga Kanyas, 
or Serpent nymphs. For instance, when it is mentioned that 
an Apsara from Naglok was married to Cnatrgupt, and that 
more than half the Kayaths of the country are the offspring 
of this union, and when it is mentioned that the seventeen 
daughters of Basuk, the king of the Ndgas, were married to 
the seventeen sons of Eaja Agarsen, we are to understand that 
a nuptial alliance united a Scythian family with that of Ohatr- 
gupt and Eaja Agarsen. Those who, like the Agarwala Banias, 
are descended from the Raja, would not willingly acknowledge 
this interpretation, as they would rather adhere to the fable ; 
but it need not alarm them, for a little examination would show 
that, even as it is, they cannot be pure Vaisyas, since the Raja 
was himself a Kshatriya. In a simila|^. manner, almost all the 
mercantile tribes of Hindustan are of Rajput descent. But 
these anomalies do not appear to strike the credulous Hindu, 
and he is content to leave the subject without enquiry. 

It was for the purpose of officiating at the serpent sacrifice 
above-mentioned, that Janamejaya is said to have invited 
Brahmans from Gaur. After they had performed all lie 
requested of them, he offered them remuneration, which seme"' 
rejected, and others received in the shape of land ; on which 
account they are called Tagas, from having consented tC a 
Ty&g (relinquishment) of their creed as Brahmans, by pursuing 
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wlii<^ they are forbidden by the Shastera to 

l^se who continued to retain their titles and privileges as 
Brahmans— '(See Gaur Brahman) — took up their abode chiefly 
in Harianaf while the Tagas remained in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Hastinapdr, within a circle of about one hundred 
miles rounc^ the%ncient capital, where they are found to this 
day. This is the usual account. It is remarkable, however, 
that almost all the clans of Tagas state that they came from 
Baiiana, not from Gaur, and even derive their names from 
places in that country, as, for instance, the Chulat, who say 
that their name is derived from Glidlii in Bikanir, and the 
Bikwans of Pur Chapar, who came from Bikanir. It is there- 
fore far more probable that the Brahmans were already tenants 
of Hariana, that they must have settled there before Janame- 
jaya’s reign, and that the Tagas only, not the Brahmans, owe 
their residence to that, powerful Baja ; otherwise it is difBcult 
to reconcile the apparent contradiction that he called Gaur 
Brahmans from Bengal, and Gaur Tagas from Hariana ; or it 
may be, that tfie Brahmans were invited from Gaur by Janame- 
jaya, and afterwards settled in Hariana ; and that the Tagas 
were invited by some succeeding prince or princes, after the 
Brahmans had fully established themselves in Hariana ; so that 
the occupation of the ^untry round Hastinapur by the Tagas 
jaay be later than the occupation of Hariana by the Brahmans. 
But what ixulitates against this, and confirms the other hypo- 
thens. is, that it is expressly stated in the concluding section of 
ihe ‘tJIah&bh&rata” that Janamejaya, “ having concluded the 
ceramonies of the sacrifice on which he had been engaged, 
mvltitude of Brahmans, and other pious mendicants 
■ who thronged to the place, loaded with presents, to their 
uiimti akodesf 

Thera are some Tagas in the Upper Do&b, who state that 
ih^'do not praoeed from the Gaur stock. Por instance, on the 
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banks of the Dodb Canal, near Dehli, there are a few villitgeiB 
held by Tagas of Sirsuti Brahman descent. With this excep- 
tion, it is generally acknowledged that all the Tagas were 
originally Gaur Brahmans. 

They are divided into several separate clans, amflsngst which 
some of the most important are Mungal, Titwal, Mahesara, 
Basian, Battian, Karawal, Makta, Dikhit, Airaii, a^d Dabhe. 

There are several Mahomedan converts among them, particu- 
larly in the line of country between Mirat and Moradabad. 

In the Dehli Territory the Gaur Brahmans and Tagas fre- 
quently intermarry, but the practice is not observed by the 
Gaurs of the Doab and Rohilkhand. — E. 

There is, doubtless, in the legends of the early Aryans 
much that is obscure on the subject of their connection with 
the Nagas, or serpent race. Any speculations here would be 
out of place, as Mr. Fergusson has just published a mag- 
nificent work on this subject, which will be found to con- 
tain valuable information. As, however, Gen. Cunningham has 
many notices about a tribe which may, or may not, be allied 
to the above, I give an abstract of them, without in the least 
committing myself to approval of the Genorars opinions (which 
appear to mo to be in many cases ill-founded), because in the 
dearth of information on the subject of castes, it is useful to 
collect all that has been written, witl^a view to the ultimate 
sifting of the mass when the proper time shall come.* 

* What a pity it is that our Indian savants so habitually neglect the proper divildon 
of all philosophical enquiry into its two great branches : first, the collection of facts ; 
next, the induction from a suiHcicut quantity of collected and ascertained facts ! We 
are really, at present, as regards the pre-Muliammadan history of India, only in tbs 
first of these stages, and we have not yet collected half our facts. It is much to be 
desired that our learned workers in this school would abstain for the present entirely, 
from making deductions, which only our grandsons will be in a position to make, and 
devote themselves solely to collecting facts, for which they have still ample scope. 
Wo are not yet ripe fur Indian Niebuhrs : we ore still in the age of Scaliger and 
Benchlin. — B. 
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Tke Takkas are denominated by the aboTe-named writer 

early Turanians/’ and be ascribes to them a connection with 
‘‘ tbe famous city of Takkasila or Taxila.” They were formerly, 
he thinks, in possession of the Sindh S&gar Do&b, or the 
country bet^en the Indus and Jhelum rivers in the Fanj&b, 
but must have been expelled thence by the Gakkars (who are 
also said to 1^ Turanians) during the reign of Darias Hystaspis, 
or thereabouts. The reason for this supposition would seem to 
be that “ in the first century of our era, the district of Taxila 
was p.lready called Amanda or Amandra, a name which at once 
recalls the Aw4ns of the present day and their country 
Aw&nk&ri.” In another place (p. 8) the Awdiis are said to 
have been in possesion of Taxila at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, and to have been expelled by the Indo-Scythians two 
centuries later. These speculations, however, are confessedly 
rather uncertain, and some confusion exists in this part 
of the report. The curious custom mentioned by Q. Curtins, 
and by Fa-Hian, the Chinese traveller (a.d. 400), as prevalent 
among the people of Taxila, of entertaining guests for three 
days, and obliging them to depart on the fourth, is adduced to 
show that the same people occupied that site from the time 
of Alexander to that of Fa-Hian, a period of seven hundred 
years. 

Aitok is also supposed to recall the name of the Takkas. 
Bashidu’d din calls it the fort of Tankur, which with the 
Arabic' article at-tankur) is said to hayo suggested to 

Akbar the name Attok (Atak) meaning obstacle. Though I 
stron^y doubt this supposition, it is certain that the name was 
giren by Akbar. The J&ts in the Giujr&t district of the Panj&b 
have a legend that they were Rajputs, and lost caste by crossing 
tihte Indui^ which the others refused to do. They were taunted, 
says the st<»y, by Akbar, in the following verse 


VOL. 
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‘‘ All the earth is God’s : In it where is there any hindrance ? 

He in whose mind there is a barrier, in that (alone) is the 
hindrance,”* 

In A.D. 900 we find the district of Takkadesa forming part 
of the kingdom” of Gujr&t when Raja Sankare? Varmma of 
Kashmir, who reigned from a.d. 883 to 901, annexed it to his 
own dominions. At that time Takkadesa must haye been 
situated to the north or north-east of Gujr&t, towards Kash- 
mir. Now this is the very position where we find the Takkas 
of the present day, namely, in the hilly country on both banks 
of the Chenab, within the Jammu territory” (p, 4). This 
would seem to me to be conclusive against the identity of Tak- 
kadesa with Taxila, as the General himself fixes the latter in 
the north-western part of the Sindh S&gar Do&b, at Shahdheri, 
near Kala Sar&i. 

There are also Tdks in Sindh who arc connected with the 
Panjabi Takkas, a chief of whom held the fortress of Aser in 
R&jw&ra, and is stated to bo mentioned by Ghand under the 
name of ChatA Tak, and to have been wounded at Kanauj. 

Two centuries later one S&rang Tak became the first Muham- 
madan king of GujrAt under the name of Muzaffar Shah” (ib.) 

These Takkas and Taks are said to bhye been descended from 
Takshaka, the founder of the NAgas, or serpent race; and the 
legend of Parikshita’s death by the bite of a snake may be 
interpreted as showing a conflict between the Pandavas and the 
Takkas of the Panjdb, in which the latter were victorious. 
'‘This event maybe dated about 1400 b.c.” 

These Takkas are considered to have originally peopled Kash- 

* 1 quote this verse from memory, from the valuable manuscript Settlement Eeport 
of the district, by Captain Hector Mackenzie, which is a perfect storehouse of curiouB 
legendary and other information. I do not know if it has yet been published.— B« ^ 
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mir, wlieTd seipent-worship prevailed till the time of Eanishka, 
about the heg m ni n g of the. Christian era, who introduced 
Buddhism ; but shortly after his death the N&ga sacnfices and 
ritual were re-established by Gonarda II. There was a N&ga 
king named *Durlabha in Kashmir in the seventh century, who 
established a dynasty. 

On the wlv)le there appears to be no valid reason, in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, for supposing the Takkas to be 
anything but low Aryans, The arguments adduced at p. 5 of 
the'Beport prove nothing at all. — 

GaurahaT; ^ 

An obscure tribe of Bajputs in Saheswan, and in Ganger!, 
Pachl^ah, Badarea, and Bilram, on the borders of Badaon and 
Aligarh. They are said to be descended from the Cham&r Gaur, 
and it is sometimes added, by way of reproach, that there is a 
little Ahir blood in their veins. 

Qaurud, • 

An inferior clan of Eajputs in Bchar, and Kagina of 

Bijnor ; Ir&datnagar of Agra ; and Sah&r, Sherga^h, and 

Hazdr Tahsil of Mathura. Those to the west of the Jumna are 

» 

said to have emigrated from Jaypur about nine hundred years 
ago. They are frequently confounded with the Gaur&hars^ but 
aiBf in fact, quite distinct. 

Gautam rajp6t, 

This tribe is now usually rated among the Chandarbans ; but 
thjsy are not considered as holding a place among the thirty- 
six royal races. Hiere are a few of them in Bundelkhand and 
Bmiares, but thqr are found in large numbers in Ghazipur, 
Ayia Sah, Mutaur, Kora, Kdtia Gunir, and Bindki, Farganahs of 
FatUbpur ; Jajmau and Sarh-Salimpur of Cawnpore ; in Isl&m- 
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nagar of Badaun; Beog&nw, Chiryakot, Eariat Mittd, and 
Nizamabad of Azimgarh : and in M&hul, Atranlia Tillieiii, and 
Aurungabad Nagar of Gorakbpdr. 

The Gautams were once a very powerful clan in the Lower 
l)o4b. Their chief village was Argal on the Binde in Far- 
ganah Eora, and their representative, now shorn of all his 
power, still resides there, and is honored with'the title of Baja. 
They themselves state that they were originally Brahmans, 
that Siringi Bikh, their ancestor (so called from a prominent 
horn on his forehead), was invited to court by the Gaharw&r Baja 
of Eanauj, who bestowed his daughter in marriage on Ingi 
Bikh, the sou of Siringi, and accompanied the gift with the 
splendid dowry of all the villages from Kanauj to Earr&. 

The tradition is good for nothing. It is, in the first place, 
impossible that Siringi Bikh could have been a contemporary of 
any Gaharw&r Baja, and, in the second place, it is highly im- 
probable that the Gaharwars should have preceded the occupa- 
tion of the Gautams. Nevertheless, the story is most devoutly 
believed by many Gautams. They are divided^ into the tribes 
Baja, Bao, Bana, and Bawat. The representative of the Bajas 
lives at Argal ; of the Baos at Bir&hanpur, in Bindki ; of the 
Banas at Chilli, in Parganah Majh&wan, now included in Sarh- 
Salimpfir; and of the Bawats at Bh&updr, in Bindki. 

Besides the possessions which they themselves retained, they 
are said — and here probability is in favour of the tradition — to 
have bestowed upon their allies several large tracts which are to 
this day tenanted by the grantees. Thus the Chandels of 
Sheor&jpur in Oawnpore are represented to have received from 
them sixty-two villages in that Parganah, having been induced 
to leave their original seat of Mahoba, after the defeat of thmr 
chief Brimaditya by Pirthi B&j. The Jaganbansi Ejmaujia' 
Brahmans of Eora are said to have received the Ohaadzahat 
of that Parganah from Birsingh Deo, a Gautam chieftaiiL. 
The !Fhatbar&r Eanaujia Brahmans are said to have bemi Bakh- 
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fly$ o£ {he Argal &mily. The Aihya Qautams, who are 
reoikcmed inferior to the general stock, and considered to have 
been originally Jinwar Rajputs, are said to have received 
twenty-eight villages in Bindki from the Argal Raja, with 
whom they had contrived to ingratiate themselves by teaching 
him the game of chess. 

But the J^rgest assignment of land which was attributed to 
their bounty is th^t of Baiswara, in Oudh. The reason of this 
gift is thus gpven by the traditions of the country. The Argal 
Raja, having given offence to some king of Behli, the king 
directed his myrmidons to seize the Raja’s wife, who was then 
on a pilgrimage at Allahabad. They were nearly succeeding in 
their attempt, wl&n a large party of the Bais Rajputs from 
Mdngi Paitan, who had come under their leaders Bhao and 
Bebhao to the sacred confluence, came forward to the rescue, 
and kept the royal army at bay till they reached Earra, 
when there was no longer any fear of danger. To mark the 
Rani’s gratitude, the Bais were invited to Argal, and there, 
after a short time, a marriage was celebrated between Bhao and 
Q-drdandi, a iSajpdtni of the Rao Gautam tribe. The Raja, 
though he considered it a humiliation to unite one of his own 
stock to the stranger, was nevertheless pleased to authorize 
a marriage with the Rao, and to h^stow upon the Bais, ‘as a 
dowry, 1,440 villages o|l the eastern side of the Ganges, which 
now constitute the country of Baiswara. The story goes that 
the Gautam Raja offered the bride all the villages of which she 
could pronounce the names without drawing breath. She ac- 
cordingly commenced, and after reeiting five lines of names, 
had proceeded so far as Panchgdhw, when the Raja’s son, fear- 
i^t his possessions would be lost to him, seized hold of the 
trim’s throaty and prevented further utterance. - 

If we are to put faith in the essentials of this tradition, it 
would shew that the Gautam country must reaRy have been an 
iaipoatant tract, extending from Ealpi to the neighbourhood of 
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Gorakhpur, since we find a Gautam Raja still residing, as head 
of his tribe, in ISTagar in that district, and that the Azirnga^rh 
family, now Musulmans, were, before their conversion, Rajputs 
of the Gautam stock. Wo find it also stated in Buchanan 
(“ Eastern India,” Vol. II. p. 458), that the Gautaraia of Gorakh- 
pur considered that tlieir ancestors were once in possession 
of Bundelkhand. Though his statements are jiever to be taken 
without reservation, yet wo may fairly receive t^lem for the 
evidence of a tradition respecting tlie Gautams, which concur 
with that of their Western brethren in assigning to their 
ancestors the possession of a very large principality in and 
around the Lower Doab. 

It must be remembered that both the Gautam and Bais 
Rajputs concur in this story, and such a concurrence is almost 
equivalent to authentic history. Now, as the Bais are de- 
scendants of Salivahana, and a Salivahana was sovereign of 
Pratisthana, the modern Jhtisi (“ Asiatic Researches,” Vol. X. 
p. 32), it gives at once an established antiquity to the Gautams, 
which makes it possible that we may have in them the de- 
scendants of the illustrious Shakyas. There ard of course diffi- 
culties* attending this hypothesis, but the bare mention of it 
raises questions of considerable interest, which invite a longer 
discussion than can be bestowed upon them here. 

For some generations the Gautams of Argal seem by their 
own accounts to have continued in great prosperity, dating their 
decline from the period of Ilaradyun’s return to India, who 
avenged himself upon them for their zealous adherence to the 
cause of his victorious rival, Sher Shah. Musulman history, 

* II r^Bulte do qu'il n’est pas aise de comprendre comment Shakya & pn porter 
k la fois ce nom, qui rnppolle la tribu guorridro h laquelle il appartient, et oelui do 
Gautama^ qni rappelle une famille brabmaniquo. La senle manibro dc rbsondre oette 
demibre difficulte, c est d’admettro que le nom dc Gautama a dd appartenir, non pas 
sciilement b Shakya mouni seul, mais b toute la famille guerribre dcs Shakyas, oonune 
le pensent les Chinois.— M. Bumouf, Foe Koue p. 309. 
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However^ is silent on this subject^ both of this warfare of exter- 
xninationj and of the presumed importance of Argal and the 
GkfcutamSy and it is therefore difficult to say what portions of 
truth are mixed up with the fictions of these relations. 

The Gautams of Jaunpur and the Eastward give their 
daughters in marriage to Sombansi, Bachgoti, Bajhalgoti, or 
Bandhalgoti^ Eajsvar, and Rajkumar. Those of the Doab give 
their daughters to other tribes, the Bhadauria, Kachhw&ha, 
Rathor, Gahlot, Chauh&n, and Tuar, and they vary as much 
with respect to the tribes whoso daughters they receive. 

Gautamiyan, 

A clan of Rajputs in Azimgarh and Gorakhpur. They are 
offshoots of the Gautams, but of a spurious breed. 

Gabr, jS 

An infidel, in general ; but the word is more specially applied 
to a fire-worsl^pper. Meninski says, “Ignicola, magus, infi- 
delis, quiris paganus.” The word is more familiar to us in 
Europe under the aspect of Guebre — ^the Parsee of Western 
Tndia. There seems reason to suppose that there were colonies 
of refugee fire-worshippers established in Upper India also till 
a Tery late period. One of the governors of Mirat, even as late 
as the time of the capture of that town by Timur in A.n. 1399, 
was of that persuasion ; and though the “ Eauzatu’s Saf&,” the 
Timlimama,” and “Zafamama” mention him merely under 
the term of Oabr, which is also applied by them to Hindus in 
general, yet the Mutlau’s Sayyidin ” distinctly says that his 
son worshipped fire ; and the language of Ehondemir in the 
third volume of the “ Hsbibu’s Sair ” is too plain to be mis- 
taken on that point : — 

latf’ItVi jJV. 3 
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Jjbl ^ jLaaC^l uln^ ^^U ^ 

« 

^ Jk^ ^«4J^ 2f|^ 43CJ LiI ^aIj *^^ji 4SkiMU^ 

Gaddi, 

A tribe resembling the Ghosis. They are now mostly Musul- 
mans, and have a few scattered communities in several Par- 
ganahs, such as in Garhmuktesar and Sarawa of Mirat^ and the 
Eampur territory. It is not unusual to call any converted 
Hindu a Gaddi^ which is looked on by a true Musulman as a 
term of reproach. 

Gadariyd, bjlf VlfkyjT 

A shepherd. There are several sub-divisions bf Gadariy&s in 
these Provinces — Nikhar, Tasselha or Pachhade> Chak, Dheng&r, 
Bareiya, Paihwar, and Bhaiyatar. Of each of these there are 
also many divisions, which are not worth recounting. 

These hold no intimate communication with one another, 
being as much strangers as any two diStinct castes. The most 
liberal relaxation of this social bondage being that the Nikhar 
and Dhengar smoke each others hukkas. 

* And at the end of the month Babfu'B-sani His Majesty arriyed, and tiie amj 
commenced the attack, and having taken MSrat, they sent to hell Safi, the Oabr, 'lrho - 
had been wounded by a sword at the time of the slaughter, and burnt hia A hi the 
fire which he worshipped. 

Though a Gabr kindle fire for a hundred years, 

If he once fall into it he will bum. 

On the first of Jamadi-ul-fila* most of the Gabrs of that fort fell into the hands o{ 
the MusulToans and were killed,^and the fertress was levelled.’*— B. 
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liiB mth the J&ts and Gdjars^ so with the Gadariy&s^ the 
younger brother marries the elder brother’s widow, but the 
d,der brother is prohibited from forming a similar connection 
mth the younger brother’s widow. — See Karao in Part II. 

Galiarwir, 

A tribe 0 # Rajputs found in DcraMangalpur, Bithtir, J&jmau, 
.Konauj, and Bilhaur in the Central Dodb; in Isldmganj on the 
lefli bank of the Ganges ; in Bundclkhand ; in Gorakhpur ; in 
Satehar and the Hazur Tahsil of Benares ; in Pachhotar and 
Hahoich of Ghazipur ; in Khairagarh of Allahabad ; and Rantit 
of Mirzapdr. ^ 

The Gaharw&rs* of Rhera Mungrore in Mirzapdr are con- 
yerted to Mahomedanism, and those of Mahaich in Ghazipur 
are reckoned an inferior branch. The chief of the Gaharw&rs 
resides at Bijajpdr, a few miles to the west of Mirzapur, where 
the liberality of the British Goyemment enables him stiU to 
keep up some show of respectability. At the time of our first 
occupation of Benares, he was a fugitiye from the tyranny and 
oppression of the Gautam Bhdinhdrs, who had expelled the 
Gaharw&r family in 1758 a.d. 

The Gaharwdrs may be considered one of the most in- 
teresting races of the Upper Provinces, yet much obscurity 
hangs oyer their origin %nd lineage. They are recorded among 
the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajputs, and are said to be of 
the same family as the Rathors, with whom they deem them- 
selyes on an equality, and with whom it is said they neyer 
intennar^. But this is a mistake, for those of the Central 
Po&h^nd Gbrakhpdr intermarry with Rathors, and the obser- 
▼arion can only apply to the m-disant regal family of Rantit. 
They are mentioned, moreoyer, in the “Prithiraja rdsd,” 

■ : * Ih. Jrthnals in A. "Hutdl Sdeotiona” tpelb the nune Imt it 

Hem man amsl to it ei in the text. 
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Tinder the distinct appellation of Gaharw&r. Thus, in the 
“Alhi-prastdv”* wo read, 

Miiny Galuinvaia and Goliils wore arrayed.*’ 

So that they were acknowledged to be a separate tribe at the 
time of the final subjugation of Kanauj by the Mahomedans. 

They assert that they were originally masters of Eanauj, 
local tradition confirms their claims, and the Gautam Eajputs 
attribute their own residence and possessions in the Lower Do&b 
to the bounty of a Oaharwar Raja of Kanauj. The “Hadikatu’l- 
Akdlim ” states that they come from Benares, and settled at 

Q 

♦ There is also very curious mention of them at the end of another Khand. Bir 
hhadr is made to deliver the following prophecy respecting the future greatness of 
this family : — 

^ fjrfvTT^ ^ ^BTnfH 

^ 

After saying that the Empire of India wiU be swayed by the Fathans, a Ban3ra (P), 
the Moguls, and a hero from the Deccan (F), he states that the Gaharw^rs will finally 
attain the sovereignty. But both the style and sentiment betray marks of modem 
interpolation ; and the passage was no doubt written by some courtly poet of the holy 
dty, when it was under the dominion or influence of the Gaharw&r family .-^E. 

1 leave this passage as it stands, because it is one of the few bits of Olkmd that 
have yet got into print. Every one talks about Chand, but few have really read hia 
poem, which is very scarce. As to this extract, though it is manifestly inoorreot, yet 
no correction of it can be attempted till a collation has been made of tiie original, 
which 1 hope to do shortly, as also to publish an edition and traiyBlation of the whole 
poem.—B. 
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Xantit, in a.d. 1155. Other authorities say that Gadan Deo 
(by some reckoned the son of Manik Ghand, brother of Jay 
Ghand, the Kathore) came from Kashmir, about the end of the 
same century, and after expelling the Bharpatwas, at that time 
the occupants of the southern bonk of the Ganges, settled at 
Xantit, and assumed for himself and brethren the name of 
Gaharw&r. Kashmir is most likely a mistake for K^i (Benares), 
which is generally considered to be their original country ; and 
if BO, the two reports would be nearly identical with respect to 
the place and time of emigration.* The probability, however, 
appears to be that the Gaharwdrs preceded the live Bathore 
princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present scats, on the occu- 
pation of the counfcy by the Bathores ; or, it may be that, after 
living in subordination to, or becoming incorporated with, the 
Bathores, they were dispersed at the flnal conquest of Kanauj 
by Muhammad Ghori. 

What has chiefly puzzled the English historians of this 
eventful period is the name of Korah, which was borne by the 
Baja of Kanauj at the time of the invasion by Mahmdd of 
Ghazni. The Bhuzatu’s-safd calls him Jaipal, but the Habibu’s- 
soir, the T&ju’l-maasir, the Tabakdt-i-Akbari, and Ferishta call 
him Korah or GoraLf Now it is not at all improbable that 

♦ 

* Golonol Tod, in the “Annals of Eajasthan” (Vol. I., 116 ), says, “The Gherwal 
Rajpnt is scarcely known to his^rethren in Eajasthan, who will not admit his con- 
taminated blood to mix with theirs. Tho original country of the Gherwal is in the 
ancient kingdom of Cassi. Their great ancestor was Ehortaj Dcyo, from whom 
Jeponda, the seventh in descent, in consequence of some grand sacrificial rites per- 
formed at Bindabassi, gave the title of BQndela to his issue. Bdndela has now 
usurped the name of Gherwal," — This is not correct. The Gherwals (Gaharwfirs) 
have allowed no usurpation of their name by the Bdndelas, and would consider the 
usmnptidt very impertinent. The author, who admits the Gherwals into his own 
list of tho thirty-six tribes, does not state what ground he has for considering their 
blood contaminated. 

t Briggs, neyerthdesB, by some inadvertence, calls him, in his translation, !Edw;ar 
BaS.— ^Dow, mote correctly, gives it Eora. 

It may be here proper to mention the origin of the name Korah assigned in the 
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tliis was the designation of a tribe, and that tribe was 0ahar>* 
w&r, converted by a misapprehension of the Musulman his-* 
torians into Korah or Qorah, which, with an entirely new 
language, character, and pronunciation, is not at all an unlikely 
transfiguration. If this supposition is correct, it Vould afford 
a very simple explanation of one of the chief historical diffi- 
culties of this period, and serve at the samva time to confirm 
a local tradition which is adhered to with surprising pertinacity. 
It is not to be concealed that there would still be much re- 
quiring explanation; amongst other matters, the connection 
between the Rathores and the Gaharwdrs is not easy to be 
accounted for, because inscriptions of the period show that Sri 
Chandra Deva, the Ilathore, conquered by Ms own arm the un- 
equalled kingdom of Kanauj \ ^ and it could therefore scarcely 
have been held by a kindred tribe before him, unless, indeed^ 
he may have reconquered it, as a member of jthe Gaharw4r 
family, from those who had usurped the dominion after the 
death of Jaipal, the Gorah, who was slain by the Raja of 
K&linjar, in revenge for his too easy submission to the demands 
of Mahmud. If this is allowed, and there is nothing to militate 
against it, it would sufficiently account for the Gaharw&rs not 
fleeing to their new seats till the end of the eleventh century, and 
there would then be little to demand further explanation.* 

Bathore genealogies. <*Tlie fourth grandson of IVayn Pal was Umxabhljai, who 
married the daughter of the Framara prince of Eoragarh on the Ganges, slew 16,000 
Framaras, and took possession of Korah, whence the Borah Camdhaa.’* Korah, 
however, is not on the Ganges, and is evidently mistaken for Karra, which has stSU 
the remains of a large Bathore fort, known by the name of ** Little Kanauj," 
haunted by the undying Alh, one of the chief heroes of the popular songs and talsa of 
Upper India. 

* To show what difficulty attends the prosecution of this enquiry, it %ay bo as 
wdl to add the Gorakhpdr traditions, as given in “ Martin's Eastern India” (VoL 
II., 468). One is, that the Gaharwhrs are descended from the ihmons Sah^ 
and came to Kasi from Naiwar, near Gwalior. Another is, that Baldeo^ Biga of 
was expelled from that town by a King of Maghada, and entered the sorties Olf ' 

Tripura, King of Kashmir, from whom he contrived to seize the goveninieidt ittml 
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G(dadliil&, 


A yagrant tribe, 

a few degrees more respectable than the 

Baori, q.v. 

Gandhi, 


See Jat.' 

• 

Gangdputr* 



A tribe of inferior Brahmans (literally, sons of the Ganges), 
found chiefly in Benares, Bithur, and Sheorfijpur in Cawnpore. 
In the two latter Parganahs they hold several villages in pro- 
prietary right. They declare their descent from Kanaujias, 
and preserve the same’ sub-divisions, asserting that they assumed 
a distinctive name, merely because they receive gifts and assist 
at ablutions on the banks of the Ganges. 

Gardezf, 

The name of a class of Sayyids in Jaula of Muzafiarnagar. 
They wish to claim connection with the Barah Sadat (jf.t?.), but 
they do not reafly belong to any of the four branches of that 
stock. The family has been somewhat ennobled of late by a 
member of it having been raised by adoption to the Masnad of 
Pumeah.* In our own provinces there are few Gardezis, but 

eoimtry. His descendants enjo^d it for 121 generations, when they were expelled ' 
by the Sings of Bam, Turkestan, and Iran, and retired to Sanauj, which they held 
for fifty more generations till the time of Jai Cband. Ilis third son, Banar, Baja of 
Sasi, was ancestor of the Gaharw&r chieft/’ It is not worth while to attempt to 
disproYe this improbable legend. 

See aLm) ** Bird's Guzerat," p. 34; and pp. 351-354, 358, 455, and 478 of Col. 
Sykes' admirable Essay on Ancient India, in the Journal of the B.A.S." No. xii. 

* Thi^ incorrect, Sayyid Beza Ali, a Gardezi, came to Puraniya (Pumeah) in 
Eastern^ Behar, and married the daughter of Momin Ali, zamlndbr of Parganahs 
Badaur and others in that distriot, and, on Momin Ali’s death, succeeded to the estates 
in right of his wife, and still holds them, or rather did when I was at Pumeah last 
year. There is, howeyer, no title of Baja or Nawab attached to the estates, nor is 
IheKe any Masnad in any sense, and the estates are twenty ^es from Pumeah.— B. 
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in Mnltan and the Westward there are several. According to 
the Manba’u-s S&dat, the ancestor of the Gardezis of India is 
Mir Sayyid Shabdbu-d din^ whose tomb is at Manikptir. 

Garg, 

See Kanaujiya Brahman. 

« 

Gargbansi, 

Rajputs of this clan are found in Sagri and M&hul of Azim- 
garh ; and in Amorha, Rattanpiir Bansi, and Rasulptir Ghaur, 
of Gorakhpur. — See Chanamia. 

Gatwara, \j\^ 

Gatwdr4, or more correctly Ganthwdrd, is the name of a 
tribe of Jdts who hold villages in Gohana (where they are called 
Aolauia, after their chief town), in Sonipat Bangar, and in the 
Dodb, on the opposite side of the Jumna. They trace their 
origin from Ghazni, from which place they were accompanied 
by the Bhat Burdia, the Dom Sump, the Brahman Shawdl, the 
Barber Bajw&in, and the Blacksmith Badia, — all of whose 
descendants are now living, and engaged in the occupation of 
their fathers in the villages of the Ganthwdrd fraternity. 

Hard, fni 

A branch of the Chauhan Eajputs. There are a few of this 
distinguished tribe in Rattanpur Bans! of Gorakhpdr, but they 
are very rarely met with elsewhere in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. The chief of the Hdrds is the Baja of Ne fft h Bdndi 
or Harauti. 


Held, 

See BhangL 


Ltt ^ 
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Hole, ^ 

Is the nanle given to the tribe of J&ts which was in occupa- 
tion of the country previous to the arrival of the Dhe. — See J4t. 

Heri, ^ 

A tribe of MtMulman Eajputs chiefly found in Jaspdr, a 
Parganah o^ Moradabad. They were introduced for 'the same 
purpose as the Barwaik, q.v. 

» 

Hdriyd, 

A small clan of Somhansi llajputs in Athgdhwan and Mari- 
y&hd, in.the ProviAce of Benares. 

Halalkhor, 

See Bhangi. 

Halwii, iwt; 

A Confectioner. In the Lower Do4b it has become an appel- 
lation of a caste or tribe. In most other places it is applied to 
the trader only. The caste is sub-divided into Chailha, Bakarra, 
Ddbe, Eanaujia, Tilbhunja, etc., etc. 

» 

Hardeha, 

Is the name of one of the tribes of £4chhi« — See S&chhi, 

Hardwas, 

There are a few of this clan of llajputs in Deogahw of Azim- 
garh^ and Salempur Majhauli of Gorakhpur. 


Harihobans, y Hc ft H g 

A clan of this name exists in Ballia, a Parganah of Ghazipur. 
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Haratkul, 

One of the sub-divisions of Gaur Brahmans, q.v. 

Hayobans, , 

See Benaudha and Harihobans. The Eaja of Haldi in 
Ghazipur is of this conspicuous clan, which once held large 
dominions on the banks of the Narbadda (‘‘Journal A. S. Ben- 
gal,'^ August, 1837*) ; and has the credit of having been 
instrumental in expelling the Cherus from the southern bank 
of the Ganges. The llayobans are Sombansi ; and Mahesvati, 
or Maheswar, on the Narbadda, the first capital of the Lunar 
race, was founded by Sahasra Arjuna of the ^ihya (llayobans) 
race. A small remnant of them yet exists in Sohagpur, and 
they are recorded as Zaminddrs of several villages in Ballia of 
Ghazipur. 

J ado^ 

One of the low castes in a village, — the same as Kamiiji. In 
some places the term is equivalent to Sudra. * 

Jddon, 

Classically, Tadu, or T&dava, a tribe of Rajputs of the Ohan- 
darbans division, who profess to trace their origin in a direct 
line from Erishna. * 

Yadu is the patronymic of all the descendants of Buddha, 
the ancestor of the Lunar race, of which the most conspicuous 
are now the Bbatti and the Jareja; but the title of J&don is 
now exclusively applied to the tribe which appears never to 
have strayed far from the limits of the ancient Suraseni, and we 
consequently find them still in considerable numbers in that 
neighbourhood. The large tract south of the Ohambal, called 

* The reference is to J.A.S.B., Vol. YI., Part II., p. 623 , where there is a long 
and interesting article on the Garha Mundala Bajas bj Sleeman. — 
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fuftdr them Taduvati, is in the possession of the Gwalior Mah- 
taitaa^ and the state of Kiranli on the Chambal is now their 
chief independent possession. 

Some of the tribe, or at least professedly of the tribe, are 
Zamlnd&rs in our provinces, — as the proprietors of the Talukas 
of Awa Misa in Mathura, Somna in Aligarh, and Kotila in Agra. 
There are m^ny oi them also in Fattihabad and Shamsabad of 
Agra ; Mustafabad and Gihror in Mainpuri ; Sahar and Aring 
in Mathura; Sohnah in Gurgaon; and in Koel, Hasangarh, 
Goreyi, Marehra, Jal41i, Akbarabad, Sekandra Rao, and Khair 
in Aligarh. They arc considered spirited farmers. All these 
have adopted the practice of second marriages, and are now 
considered of an inferior rank to their brethren in Firauli, and 
in Jewar of Bulandshahr, which was the first spot they occu- 
pied on their emigration to the Dodb. The Jddons of Jewar 
are distinguished by the title of Chaukarzdda ; but, by way of 
reproach, the inferior Jddons are called Bdgri by their neigh- 
bours. They are regarded as of servile descent ; and they are 
certainly not admitted generally to intermarriages with the 
higher Rajputs of the neighbourhood. It is very probable that 
their increasing wealth and importance will soon soften these 
prejudices ; indeed, some marriages lately made by the family 
of Awa Misa have raised its respectability to a high standard, 
insomuch that the Taluk(^r now lays claim to a direct descent 
from Anand Pdl, the son of the Xirauli Raja, Xumdr Pdl, and 
asserts that the Baresiri, Jaiswar, and other self-styled J&dons 
are altogether of an inferior stock. 

J^ons are also found in Hoshangabad, whither they emi- 
grated after Akbar’s conquests on the Xarbadda. 

A tribe of Suijbansi Rajputs resident in the parganahs of 
Hohjhil, and Mi&at in Mathura, in which they were originally 
ihuch larger proprietors than they ore at present. 

; ; -you i, 9 
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The Jiis themselves assert that they had thirty-six villagee, 
and not twenty-four, as is mentioned in the article Chaubisay in 
compliance with the prevalent opinion. They trace their origin 
from Ajudhya, like true Suijbansi Eajputs. Their rank may be 
judged by their receiving in marriage the daughters of Kachh- 
w&ha, Jaiswar, and Bachhul Bajputs. 

Jdglain, 

A clan of J&ts, proprietors of a few villages in Fanipat 
Sangar. 

Jakhar, . 

A subdivision of the Jdt tribe, q.v. 

Jat, 1KT7 

This is the Jaut and Jhut of the printed Glossary. There 
are several clans of this interesting tribe in the North-West 
Provinces, particularly in Dehli and the Up^er Do&b. They 
are rarer in Bohilkhand, and in the Do&b do not extend below 
Mainpdri. 

The chief clans of the Dehli Territory are Sangw&n, Sheo- 
ram, Bdgri, Dahia, Ganthw&rd, and Dal&l. The Sangw&n 
extend West from D&dri till they me^st the Sheoram. To the 
West and North-West of them extend the B&gri. From 
Bow&na to beyond Bharkhauda, are the Dahia, whence that 
tract is called Dahian. The Ganthwaras surround Goh&na, 
and from Mandhauti to Dadri are the Dal&l. There aie many 
others of less importance, as the Katira, Lohain, Bongi, Atifal, 
Sayil, Bora, Jat&mi, J&khar, Ahliwat, Badiain, P a k el j Sa- 
traungf, etc., etc. ; and on the borders of Bari&na we meet witb 
the large tribes of Piinya, Bhangiwal, Godira, Basua, etc., etc. 
In the Dodb we have the Salaklain, Balain, Ganthwira, B&thi, 
Ghanghas or Gangas, Mundian, Gand, L&kri, Nohwal, Thur 
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karel, Thoiwan, Khlitliel, etc., etc. In Rohilkbaud there are 
the 0h4hal, Bhanok, Bhallwal, Berhwal, TTntwal, Bangi, 
Aldma, Rhobra, . Bhanoi, L&tbar, Bigbelya, Macbbar, Sang* 
w4n, Jatr&ni^ Obhilur, SekrtLwat, Harrf, Sheko, Gillu, Bhar{- 
wal, Siddhii, Gandhd, and sundry more equally euphonious. 

The J&ts of the North-Western Provinces are separated into 
two grand ^visions — ^the Bhe and the Hele of the Bo&b, or 
Fachhade and Beswale of Rohilkhand and Behli. The former 
(the Bhe and Fachhade *) are a later swarm from that teeming 
hive*of nations which has been winging its way from the North- 
West from time immemorial. They are in consequence fre- 
quently called Fanjibis, and scarcely date their residence 
beyond a century Before the present time, when the troubles of 
the empire enabled them quietly to extend their usurpations. 
The Bhes frequently have no Jaga, or family genealogist, as the 
Holes have, and are accused by the latter of adopting some Mu- 
hammedan practices in their marriages, particularly in discard- 
ing the Mor, or nuptial coronet, and adopting the Sehra, or 
veiL They have hitherto, in short, been entirely separate, and 
never intermarried till very lately, when the Balamgarh Raja 
consented to an union with the Kaithal family, ft'om which time 
the connexion has increased, and all differences of habits or 
origin will perhaps before long be obliterated. 

The J&ts, who were al^ys considered as one of the thirty-six 
royal races, are now never admitted to intermarriages with the 
Rajputs. Colonel Tod t assigns as the reason of this, that their 


* The term maj be deriyed either from Pachchhim, “ the west^*’ or from FSchhe, 
** afterwarda.*’ The Pachhadas are contemptuously spoken of by their elder brethren, 
oqd a common proverb couples them with a black snake and worn-out cattle : 

umi vtii ^ WT 
^ MW irw Tfr MW 

t On {he subject of their descent he is contradictory. He asserts in one part that 
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immigration was so long subsequent to that of the Solar tod 
Lunar Eaces, that their alliance has been rejected. Blit^ not- 
withstanding this repugnance to a complete amalgamatioiiy it is 
evident that connexions have frequently been formed between 
J&ts and Eajputs, though they may not be dignified willi the 
name of marriages. 

We find them, as in the case of the Qujar^i, frequently attri* . 
buting their origin to a Eajput. Many of their tribes indeed 
bear Eajput names, such as Dahima, Kachhwaha, Powar, Johyai 
Bdgri, Dahia, etc. The Balains, Nohwal, and Thukarel say 
they are descended from Chauhan, the Sarawats and Salaklains 
from Tuar Eajputs, and so forth.* 

It is strange that almost all the Jdts, as well as the Gujars so 
descended, concur in the same ridiculous story respecting their 
connexion with the Eajputs — namely, that a female J&t or 
Gujar was going along with water pots on her head, and that 


they are not of pure blood, yet includes them in his own corrected list of the Chattia 
Eala. From an inscription at p. 796 of the first volume of the Annals of Rajas- 
than/’ it is evident that, in the fifth century, the J&ts intermarried with the Rajputs. 

* This is to be observed also of the Rye, or Re, and other tribes of similar descent, 
^0 have hitkka pani in common with Jhts and GUjars. Amdng them we have Bir- 
gdjar, Kachhwaha, Tuar, Chauh&n, Johiy&, Katherya, etc. etc. 

Sir J. Malcolm, in his “Essay on the Bhills” (Trans. R.A.S., Vol. I., p. 80), 
says ; “ The answer from a chief, skilled in the legends, was the following short 
fable : In former times, when Parasu Rtma (Avat&ra) declared a war of ex- 

tirpation upon the Rajputs (in revenge for an offence against his father), ]iU]B>>etB of 
that tribe were obliged to save themselves by denying that they belonged to it, pro* 
fessing to be members of other classes of the community. To punish this evasion, 
Parasu Rkma insisted that every individual should eat the food of the tribe to which 
he declared himself to belong. Those Rajputs who did so lost their caste, and were 
obliged to adhere to the tribes of their adoption, but retained their former m^*?**^^ , , i 
and this (said the old man) accounts for your finding men who caU thems^ives 
tores, Solankis, etc., amongst the Bhills, and many other low castes, with whom ihok 
ancestors, when in dread of extiipation, associated. Some of these degraded Bajputa 
are found among the Telis, or oUmcn, and the Balfiyas, or guides; and even, ! am 
informed, among the Chamfirs, or shoemakers, who are deemed the vilest and most 
unclean of the Hindu community.” 
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dift stepped a runaway .bnfialo by pressing her foot on the rope 
tied to its neck, and did so without spilling the water. This 
feat of strength and agility so pleased some Hajput chieftain 
who was loo]^g on, that he took her to his home, and thus a 
new family, or Got, sprang from the connexion. Others are 
fond of arrogating to themselves a still superior lineage, assert- 
ing their pipcreation from the matted hair (Jatd) of Mahadeo ; 
and some will have it that their name is corrupted from the 
illustrious Y&davas, or J4dos, to which latter opinion Tod and 
Wilson (Select, from Mahabh. p. 46) both seem to incline. 

Almost all the J&ts of our Provinces, who do not acknow- 
ledge any descent from Rajputs, trace their origin from -the far 
N(nth-West, and 'some of them, os tho Ganthwdras, say that 
they have heard from their ancestors that Gajni or Garh-Gajni, 
was their original seat, by which names the town was known to 
the Hindus, before it became famous under the Muhammedans, 
as Ghazni or Ghaznin.* Here, without any knowledge of the 
learned discussions about the identity of tho J&ts and the 
ancient Getae, w| find the traditionary legends of these ignorant 
tribes pointing to the remote Ghazni as their original seat, the 
very qiot we knew to have been occupied by the Yuechi, or, as 
Klaproth (Tabl. Hist, de 1’ Asie, p. 288) says, more correctly, 
Yti-ti,t in the first centuries of t>ur era, after the Sakas 

* There ere aleo other Gajnis known to the Hindus ; one was the ancient name of 
^Oembey (the port of Balabhipdra) ; the ruins of it are still to be seen about three 
milee from the modem city. There is another on the estuary of the Maihi. These, 
. howerer, are quite out of the line of the J4t migration. 

t Professor Lassen says that the substitution of Yuti for Tucchi, or Tuetschi, is 
unauthoiiaed, and accuses Klaproth of monomania in his endeavours to trace 
^ of the Getse, Goths, and Jkts. Dr. Prichard, who is much of the same 

.Qfhiion, add^ <<the supposition that the Jkts, or Juts, upon the Indus are the de- 
leeiidsiatB of the Tuetschi does not appear altogether so preposterous ; but is sup- 
. ported by no proo^ except the very trifling one of a slight resemblance of names."— 
Besear^es into the Physical History of Mankind," Yol. lY., p. 132.— E. 
lids nnuh to be regretted that this Opinion of one of the highest and soundest 
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were repelled back from the frontiers •of India, and left flie 
country between India and Persia open for their occupation. 
The Jat tribes no doubt emigrated, not all at once, but at 
different times, and it is probable that those ini. the North- 
West are among the latest importations. Elphinstone, in his 
^‘History of India’’ (Vol. I. p. 445), draws a distinction between 
the Jcits of the Indus and the Jats of Bhartpur (Siusinwar) ; to 
which it may be sufficient to answer that in the Farganahs 
where J Ats are now, they are recorded as J 4ts in the Ayin-i- 
Akbari. So that the difference of the long and short a is a 
mere fashion of spelling,* and shows no difference of origin, 
family,* or habit. The priority of occupation is perhaps to be 
conceded to the J&ts of Scinde and Eajputana. 

The last arrival is the Dhe, and as this tribe had been hitherto 
excluded from complete union with the older J&ts, they may 
probably be descendants of the Dahao, whom we know (Strabo, 
xi.) to have been on the shores of the Caspian, the conterminous 
neighbours of the Massagetse (the great,t or as Larcher sup- 
poses, the Eastern Jats) in the South-West, and on terms of 
amity with them during the latter period of their residence in 
that quarter, and may therefore have advanced with them on 
their onward progress towards India, after the destruction of the 
Bactrian empire. This would sufficiently account for their not 

t 

authorities should not have had tho effect of restraining those speculations about 
Indo-Scythians, and the like, which some English writers so largely indulge in ; 
mere yerbal resemblance is, especially in Indian philology, the most unsafe of all 
arguments. — B. 

* In the N.W.F. they are called J&ts; in the Panjkh, J&ts. This is a mere 
dialectic difference. Panjkhi always shortens the long d of Hindi : witness VRls 
etc. General Cunningham tells me that in Itajputana, where there are 
found both Hindu and Musulman Jhts, the latter are known as Jkts, in disUi^rithm 
to the former ; but this remark does not hold good for the Panjkh.-^B. 

t Massa means *<great” in Pehleyi. Yans Kennedy (“Ancient and Hindu Myth- 
ology,** p. 94) is not disposed to agree with Dr. Jamieson and others, that ^ 
Oetrn and Massagetce were originally the same people. 
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bemg eatiiely incoiporated with the great J&ts. At all events 
it mxist he confessed that the resemblance between Dhe and 
Dahffi or Dam, gives some colour to the hypothesis. Dahas 
are also mentioned among the Western tribes in the Pauranio 
Qeography. — (See Vishnu Purana, ed. Wilson, p. 192). 

Pew of the North-Western J&ts have been converted, like 
those of Bipdh, tb Muhammedanism, and yet they can scarcely 
be called pure Hindus, tor they have many observances, both 
domestic and religious, not consonant with Hindu precepts. 
Second marriages are common, and they arc still accused by 
their neighbours of having a community of wives.* — (Clio. 216.) 
There is a disposition also to reject the fables of the Puranic 
Mythology, and* to acknowledge the unity of the Godhead. 
Hence probably one of the chief causes of their becoming such 
ready and devoted disciples of Nanak Shah {i,c. Sikhs). 

*^* Much ingenuity has been wasted in guesses as to the origin 
of the Jdts or Jats. The hypothesis which is gaining ground 
among sound philologists, and which, moreover, rests on universal 
native tradition, makes them either Ilajputs who have lost 
caste, or the of&pring of Bajputs and some lower caste. In 
some parts of the Panjdb, where they are exceedingly numerous, 
they say they lost caste by crossing the Indus.f They all say 
they come originally from the N. W. P., though they have some 
traditionary reminiscenses of a sojourn in Persia. 1 have been 
obliged to let some of the author’s remarks about Getso, etc., 
stand, ^ they are mixed up with valuable matter, but it 
should be understood that the line of inquiry he adopts is 
purely tentative, and cannot now be supported. 

J&ts of the Panj&b amount to nearly one-half of the 
entire peculation of that province, and are found in every part 
oi it ; west of the B&vi they are nearly all Musulmdns. Two 

* Bat fht aecnntion u quite mifbonded.—B. 

f See the temeihs about Attok, i.e. Oonr Tagh. The J&te croased the river when 
tte Bi^te refitted to do ao.— B. 
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of their most numerous and important septs are the 
and Gondal ; the latter, who are numerous about Soh&^ 10 $ 
Gujr&t and in Shahpur, aro massively built, stalwart, and bold, 
with large beards, which they generally dye blue^with indigo. 
They were not long ago notorious cattle-thieves, nearly as bad 
as their neighbours the Gujars. The practice of chddar ddhd, or 
marriage of a widow with the younger brothfer of Jier deceased 
husband (v. “KarAo,” Pt. II.) is prevalent among them, and 
arises, I fancy, from the fact that women are rather scarce, 
and have to bo bought by the father of the bridegroom, who 
naturally desires to economise ; and if his eldest son dies, 
utilises the piece of female property he has bought {mdl is the 
common term in use) by handing her over to 'the next son, who 
marries her by the simple process of throwing his scarf (chddur) 
over her head, whence the name. The J3ts of Gujrdt call tlie 
low fertile tract of country along the Ohenab, where they dwell, 
ner4t, from some traditionary reminiscence of their having 
once dwelt at Herit ; but this can scarcely have been before the 
arrival of* the Aryan race in India. Those who trish to see 
how much can be made of the Indo-Scythian theory are re- 
ferred to Gen. Cunningham’s Report, Pt. iv., p. 19, where they 
will not fail to notice that whereas in India at the present day 
the Dhe is a subdivision of the J&t, in the time of Strabo the 
Xanthii are a subdivision of the Dahjo, so that if we are to 
identify Xanthii with Jdts, and Dahso with Dhe, an interduo^ 
of names, or inversion of some sort must have taken place. 

It would seem that at that undefined date, and in those unde- 
termined regions alluded to by the above-named writer, the 
various tribes and races enjoyed a multiplicity of names whiohlt'. 
must have been tant soit peu bewildering to themselves and theqf 
neighbours ; for we are taught that the Jdts were once caQed 
Abars, which is connected with Abiria in India, generally sup- 
posed'to be the land of the Abhiri or Ahirs. They abo.had 
the name of Sus, and many others. All this ipay be bat 
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^plicstioii of it to the J&ts rests on the single link afforded . 
hy the similarity of Xanthii to J&ts. On the other hand we 
Jlave the whole of Sindh peopled with Jilts. Dr. Trumpp says* 
"The origii^ race in Sindh are the Jilts or cultivators 
of the soil, and camel-drivers. It is no argument against this 
that they are Mahomedans, and looked dovm on by IXindas. 
There is nojdonbf that theso Jilts, who appear to be the original 
race in the country, belong to the real Aryan Stock, which 
stretches from the mouths of the Indus as far os the valley of 
Pe^awar, and through tho whole length of the Indus has 
retained its own speech, though with some modifications. I 
have long ago convinced mysolf, from my journeys from 
Eoraohi to Peshawar that tho Jilt-folk is not more separated 
from the rest of the community than can be accounted for by 
various circumstances.” The argument derived from language 
is strongly in favour of the pure Aryan origin of the Jats. If 
they were Sc 3 rthian conquerors, where has their Scythian lan- 
guage gone to, and how comes it that they now speak and have 
for centuries spoken an Aryan language, a dialect of Hindi? 
In Peshawar, the Derajat, and across the Sulaymani range in 
Kaoh Gondava this language is known by the name of Hindki, 
or Jftt’s speech tit trNt)* The theory of the Aryan origin 
oflf the J&ts, if it is to be overthrown at all, must have stronger 
arguments directed agaipst it than any that have yet been ad- 
duced. Physical type 'and language are considerations which 
are n<)t to be set aside by mere verbal resemblance, especially 
when the words on which reliance is placed come to us mangled 
beyond recognition by Greeks or Chinese. — ^B. 

1^ Gdjar, of which tribe they are a sub-division. 

'f Zeitaeii. d. Deoticb. Moig. Geaellndi., xv., p. 690, “Das SindM in Vergleich 
. «AW.— B. 
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Jatti, jSU- 

The name of a Rajput tribe in the neighbourhood of 'Eam^l, 
and in Hariana, in wliich tract of country they are considered 
at one time to have held 1440 villages. They ai\3 one of the 
four divisions of the Tuars, — ^viz., Jatu, Jaraita, Raghd, 
Satraura. The Jatiis are now chiefly Mus^lman^ or Rangar^ 
but there are a few Hindus in Hissar, and ill Bidauli in 
Muzafiarnagar. 

Jatua, \y\^ 

A branch of the Chamdr tribe, q.t\ 

The word is also frequently pronounced Jatua. 

Jowar, 

A clan of Rajputs of this name is found in Sangor and 
Bundelkhand. As they receive in marriage the daughters of 
Saraswdr and Rathore Rajpats, they may be considered to hold 
a respectable rank. 

% 

Jhinjar, 

See Qujar, of which tribe they form a sub-division. ^ 

Jhojha, Wyfr 

The word literally means the stomach, and is the designation 
of an inferior class of Musulmans. The Jhojh&s, in Farganah 
Baran of Bulandshahr, represent themselves as converted 
Bathores, Ghauh&ns, and Tuars ; but by others they are con* 
sidered to be converted slaves of these tribes. In like mannor, 
those of Anupshahr are said to be slaves of Moghals, oonverted 
to Mahomedanism. They are despised by the Ba^djars nnd 
other converted Bajputs of the neighbourhood, with whom ^ey 
are not suffered to intermarr}' ; from which their servile origin 
may he fairly presumed. They are scattered over (|iffln«at 
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pSTts of tile Do&b and Tto bilkhan d, and are reported to be good 
ooltiTators. Hence tbe saying : — 

imiR: ^ ^ 

** employ a Jhojhd as a ploughman^ and you may sit at homo and 
play at backgammon.’^ 

One of the chi^ causes of the value attached to their services 
is^ that beiflg Musulmans^ they are not restrained by Hindu 
observances of certain festivals. Thus, while Hindus are wait- 
ingefor the Dithwan (g-v.) before they cut their sugar-cane, the 
Jhojh&s have already begun to press their cane and manufacture 
their sugar. 

Jhonaiyi, 

One of the classes into which the Kurmis are divided. — See 
Hnrmi. 

Jhatiydna, 

The Jhatiy&n&, or Jhutiydn&, is a small clan of Hajputs found 
in Farganahs ^rdhana, Saghpat, Soron, Shikarpur, Budhana, 
and Ehdija in the Upper Do&b. 

Jijhotiyd, 

This is a branch of the Kanaujia Brahmans (q-v.), which rai^s 
low in public estimation. Their more correct name is Yajur- 
hota, derived originally, it is said, from their having made 
bamt>(^ering8 according to the form of the Yajurveda. Their 
sab*divisiOn# are much of the same character as those of the 
Eanaujias, but it is needless to enumerate them. Amongst 
tireir chief families are reckoned the Chaubes of Bupraund, 
the Dubes of Dauiia, and the Misrs of Hamirpdr and Eari&. 

Jinhar, 

3ii4he name of one of tbe numerous Gots of Gujars, g.v^ 
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Johiy4, 

'»W Johiyds are by some authorities included auw^® , 

races of India ; by others they are ® mere 

ramificatioii Yadu Bhatti. In the gatl^ of the Eaj- 

pfits to defend tn&'.’.. of Chittor,V styled 

Lords of Jangaldes, which inciuaea J-Laxxaixa/ '£hatner« aBd 
ISTagor. There are, I believe, no Bajputs of Ais chin, except a 
very few in Khairagarh of Allahabad, and those in the Do&b, 
who form a Chaurdsi in the neighbourhood of AUahabad and 
Chail, and who are all converted to Mahomedanism. Colonel 
Tod considers the Johiyda to be entirely extinct. The Johiyds, 
who held 1,100 villages in Jangaldes were ooppletely subdued, 
and perhaps in part expelled from their ancient abodes, by the 
Godaros, with the aid of Bika, the Bathore, the founder of 
Bikanir. This occurred at the close of the fifteenth century, 
but the occupation of the Lower Dodb was perhaps of an earlier 
date. That there was not a complete expulsion at the period 
above-mentioned wo know, from Johiyds being recorded as ^te 
as the time of Akbar, as still holding Zaminddris in Sirsa. The 
Johiyd are considered the same as the Jinjuta of Bdbar, but the 
position thus assigned appears too far to the westward. 


Jugadganr, 

tSee Gaur Brahman. — ^The name would be more correctly 
Jugddi. 


Jfitiyal, JU5^ 

See Barwdik. The word is also pronounced JutiyaL 

Joshi, 

An inferior tribe of Brahmans employed in fumting nstivitiM' 
and fostering other superstitious practices of the natives. Thear 
name is corrupted from an astrologer, and th^ ai^ 
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known, also by the names of Bhadaiia and Dakaut. A very 
di&rent meaning, however, is conveyed by calling a Brahman a 
BaF& Jotishi, which is a title of great consideration, and implies 
that he is legiYned in the Jyotish Shastras, without engaging in 
the actual occupations of Joshis. It is with reference to this 
original meaning that the Joshis of Xamaon maintain a high 
character fo^ respectability.* 

The word is more properly Jdgd lAs«- ; but the common pro- 
pronunciation is Jag4. — See Bhat. 

J aganbansi, 

A tribe of Brkbmaus who bold Zaminddri possessions in 
Farganab Kora, ZUlab Fattibpur. — Soo Gautam. 

Jandauliyd, 

A small clan of Eajputs in Obibumau, ZUlab Banda. 

Jangh&ri, 

A large and somewhat turbulent tribe of Eajputs of the 
Tuar in the south-east of Eohilkhand, whence they appear 
to have eacpelled the Eatheryas. They are large proprietors in 
TTsahat, Faridpdr, Mehrahbad, Bisulpur, Salempur, Tilhur, 
Jalalpdr, and Ehera Bajhera, and are found as asamis in 
Khotar, and Bisulpdr. They are sub-divided into the Bhdr and 
i.Tarain Jaagh&r&s, and these again have their sub-divisions, 
whidi it is needier here to detail ; but it may be mentioned 
that the Bhdr rank first, on account of the Turain dan having 
adopted the practice of Earao, q.v. They profess to have come 

V ' • Xku dutwcticHOL of moaning ie not prosorved in the Eastezn difitricts.*— B. 
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to these parts under a leader called Dhappu Dhdm, whose mune 
is immortalized in popular poetry for his gallant opposition to 
some chief of Badaon. 

“ Below ia earth, above is B4m, ^ 

Between the two fights Bhappu Dhfim,”* 

The Jangh&rd.s were onco a powerful clan in the neighhouiv 
hood of Koel, where, though they are now but small proprietors, 
they once held four separate Chaur&sis — ^that of Mandrak, held 
by the descendants of Ladhar; of Chandpdri, held by the 
descendants of Chand ; of Barain, held by the descendants of 
Megh Baja ; of Aglds, held by the descendants of Ajay Baj. 
One of his descendants, Madhukar, is also famous in local 
ballads. 

Tpn lit wm ttir ^3^ ^ 
trtt 

Madhukar, Madhukar I call, I have come to Madhukar; 

If Madhukar be not at home, what ^ood is Aglds ? 

■Where Madhukar is there is the ketaki : there the bee hunifl.^ 

Give (but) a blanket to Madhukar, and (you will) receive a 
sword as a gift. 

* Give 556 not a back was touched ; 

He asked 556 ; the Dhakara fled from his village.” 

These lines are often quoted in allusion to his splendid dona- 
tion of 556 horses to his Bhat, for which the Dhakara of 

* A sort of pun on the name of Madhukar, which means ** a bee.'’ The ketaki is 

a iragrant tree (Pa»dSfifiiM odoratisaimaj Boxb.) much affected by bees.— -B. 
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Ckreyi, ss lie vas unable to present tbe saddles, was compelled 
for shame to leave his ancestral home, and take up his abode in 
Eheri Barhan of Jalesar. The whole stoiy exemplifies the 
power of the bards, as well as the generosity of Madhukar, 
whose lineal descendant is still Bai of Agl&s, and chief -of 
the dan. 

These Janghdrds intermarry with Pfindirs, give their 

daughters to Ghauh4ns and Badgfijors, and receive daughters 

from Bhals, J4is, an^Gahlots. 

* 

A small clan of Bajputs in Gangapdr, Zillah Benares. 

Janwdr, vnrtT 

There are a few of this tribe of Bajputs in Sihonda and 
Simauni of Bimdelkhand ; Bosdlabad and BIthur of Cawnpore; 
and Edtiya Gunir of Fattibpdr. 

Janwariya • 

A tribe of Ahirs. — See Ahir. 

Jarditi) W]/?* ^H.dl 

One of the divisions o^ the Tomar, or Tuar, clan. — See Jatd 
and Tomar. 

Jariyi, Vr 

One' of the seven di'visions of the Lodh tribe, a widely spread 

baste, chiefly fishermen, whose numbers amounted to 585,932 

in ihe census of' 1865 throughout the provinces. — ^B. 

* 

Jaretha, 

13ie name of one of the dans of Eachhis. — See Eachhi. 
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Jas&war, ^WTT^ 




Jas&war, or Jasdwat, ia the name of a tribe' of Biajpats iB. 
Aring of Mathura. They are held in no great oonaiderati<m> 


Jatrani, 

A tribe of J&ta in Eohilkhand and Dchli.— See JAt. 


Jawanpuriya, 

A Bub'diviaion of the Kachhi tribe, ^.v., which fkkes its name 
from the town of Jaunpur. 

Jaiswar, 

See Jasawur and Juswar in the printed Glossary. 

A tribe of inferior Jadonbansi Eajputs in the Parganahs of 
Alipur Patti, Kishni Nabiganj, and Azimnagar in Central 
Do&b. Jaisw&r, or rather Jaesw&ra, is also the name of a 
sub-division of Chamdrs, Dhanuks, Kalals, Moraos, Eurmis, 
Tells, Banias, and many other inferior tribes ; and implies per- 
haps that they came originally from Jais, a large mana-» 
facturing town in Oudh. It must have been a place of much 
greater importance than it is at present, to have given name, 
like Sankasya, Sringavera, Kanauj, and Sravasti,* to so many 

« In the article Chaurasi the position of Sankasya has been indicated. BlingaTOxa 
is mentioned in the ^^l&m&yana*’ as a yillage which was in the midst of a forest ex- 
tending on both sides of the Ganges, inhabited by Nishadas, or wild tribes^ who 
assisted in ferrying Bama, Lakshman, and Sita over the river. SringTavm' is 
modem Singraur, of which the consequence has declined only lately; ^ it is meib" 
tioned as the chief town of a Parganoh in the *‘Ayin-i-AkbarV’ and by the 
Tieffenthalcr in the middle of last century. It lies on the left bank of the Gaa^ 
about twenty-five miles above Allahabad, and is now included in the Pargaaah of: 
Nawabganj (Y., p. 274). The Singrauria Kachhis and KumaHs derive tiilw Qaine 
from this town. 
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EjuA» Jais is also m^tionod vifh distinction 
if ^ early ICahomedan authors, particularly in the Latoif 'i- 
4s)lknMCf> M record of the acts and opinions of Ashraf Jahangir. 
On Oae occasion when this sainted personage visited Jais, it is 
stated (in the fifty^seventh Latifa) that nearly three 'thousand 
puj^ came out to pay their respects. In the Imperial Begister 
also it k nMntioaed as the chief town of a large Parganah. 

Kichbi, 

A.* tribe of industrious cultivators extending throughout the 
greater part of Hindustan They are much employed in 
market and flower gardens. Those of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces assert thaf they have, like the Nurmis and Cham&rs, 
seven sub-divisions, which are generally enumerated as the 
Nanaujia, Hardiha, Singrauria, Jawanpuria, Bamhania or 
Magahya, Jaretha, and Kachhwaha. Those tribes do not eat 
together or intermarry. The Kanaujia are considered to rank 
the highest of the seven ; the Kachhwaha the lowest. By the 
Kaohhwahas themselves this relative rank is reversed. 

The Kanaujia extend fiom about Kanauj to Benares. The 
Hardiha are chiefly in Eastern Oudh and Baiswara, the Sing- 
rauria in the South-West comer of Oudh, the Jawanpdria in 
Btftuladha, the Bamhania and Jarethvin Behar, and the Kochh- 
Wi^ are chiefly found to^he Westward, as in Biij and Jaypiir. 

There are, however, other K&chis besides these, such as the 
Hhakdiat Snkhsena, and Sachan; in short, like the Eurmis, 
K4ohk asldom coincide in the names of their seven sub- 

Dm CmuIm Imvs beea flwquentiy mentioned tiuroughont tins work, and 

wiftMaiadethv'ttMir mmie and origin from Kanauj 

BifMWii we ti|ppear to bave the Snhafltam K&yaths and NaSe, and the Siri 
Bholdfl , if to, would lead us, like the Suksena Ekyaths with lespeot to 
SfijBikaijpa, to an identifieation of the did town of Sravasti, for they trace their ongm 
id which atiH Venn nearly the same name, about eight miles to the West of 

a tOlM |4 


10 
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divisknia ; and it is evident timt iSiat defiidte'aWN^b^lllrti 
exist.— See Eaohliwara, Eoeri, Moiao. 


E!anaiijiy4, vfH^rar ( 

This is tlie name of a sub-division of sevecal itihw 1^ l3w 
North-West, who trace their origin from the anoiwt o|ty ef 
Kknauj (see Kurmi and E&chi) ; but, taken by itfidU*, it is sttHre 
especially applied to a large and infitential clan of the Bnh- 
manical order.* 

Of Brahmans there are ten well-known sub-divisions, of which 
five are Gaur, and five Dravira. Of the five Gaur, iCanw^ia is 
one, and may also be considered the most numerous ; as it ex- 
tends from the SiwaUk Hills to the Narbadda, and the Bay of 
Bengal. The sub-divisions of the Hanaujias are five. Eana^fia 
proper, Sarwaria, Sanadh or Banaudha, Jijhotia, and Bhfifnhhr. 
These Kanaujias again, according to the statement in the 
“Tambihu’l-J&hilin,” are sub-divided into sixteen denoroinsf 
tions, of which most, as in the other Brahman daesea, are de- 
rived from the occupations and abilities which each Was 
posed to possess. The sixteen names are hme rqwated frhin 
the same work* — Garg, Gautam, Sandel, Pande, X^^ba^ 
'Batakh, Sfikul, Dube, Tewari, Ghaube, Awasthf, ’Klhodh 
i»chaij, ITpadhya, Bajpai, and Misr, of which the first three are 
laid to be far superior to the rest. There semns reesoct he* 
Beve that the author is quite wrong in this olasnficafi^ and 
that his error partly arises from his confusing the aj^j^^p^tS of 
the Sarwarias and Kanaujias. The first three are the 
amongst the Sarwarias, but amongst the Kansujias eiwetjhee |f 
no importance, or not extant. 

* H should he ohsemd that whenerer Che lower castes h^sin to i#rl 
^-•ab^Tisuma, they always give them the grandest posnhle 
Saiuiiyia, and ao on. This dxewa how litUo reliance oan 
connte-^B* 
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tibe duof familiM are called the 
p'^nr honaea. There are, however, really aix and 
tSii 'Wieea^ and their namea and Qota (Qotra) are as 


1 

4mia 6«t. 

IlKnlSh»)|fil^eto> 


TJpaman Oot 
Lakhnau ka Bajpa(, 
Garhwas ka Dubo, 
Beabbakar ka Awastbi^ etc. 


BharnAwto Oot. 
Bala kHiSukal, 
etc. 


Oot^ 

SUrHSaade^ 


Ktdidyan or Viswamiifra Sot. 
Manjgdnw ka Misr, 
Suthion ka Miar, etc. 


Idoya^^Oof. 
JahangCrabad ka 
Tawairf^ etc. 


6i 

Sakrint Got. 

I^abbele ka Bukuli Fattfbabadf, oto. 


* Vw tmOT Wilioii^ ia a note to the ** tTttara Bama Gbaritra,** oboerras that the 
a)j|Qetki|f of IHiaradwaja are ratker oUeore. “ In some plaoee be ia called the son of 
ead In tbe*^ Harivans’ 10 said to bare been adopted by Bbarata, aa King 
In tbe * Bftm&yana,’ Bbaradwaja appears as a sage residing at Pi;aw 
|f|g» ^ .^ttahabnd, where a temple dedicated to him still exists on tbe high bank of 
?*•***• In the * Mab&bbfcrat’ be is described as residing at Haridwar, and the 
the military preceptor of the Pandava and Kanrara prinoos. He ia 
JjOlM of Amndbati, tbe wife of Yasiabtha/* May not ibis obsenrity be 
•dkdtcd ^ Iqr snpposing, as the atoye genealogy purports, that there are two saints 
e same name, Bbftradwaja and Bharadwi^a P Tbe Kanaiyias oertaialy 

Ij^CtBatiaetion, and this kind of evidence being fonnded on immemorial 
respect to intermarriages, is not to be stilted, 
long d indicates descent : as Skgara from Sagara; Bb&gizatiii from 
the same way Drona, the son of Bharadwiy, is oalled Bhbradwij 
p. 3 of ** Johnson’s Selections^” Wilkins' Sanskrit 
LaagloiB' <<Harivaiisa,*’pp. 70| 71, 146). But tbisoRnnot be 
between these two persons ; beoause, if tbey badbeen frther 
ijilWiWf Ait soAhoiildnieilHive established a separate Got, being already of the €k>t of 
(bStpsatf Uie ebild of two di&ers (see **YiilmiiPai«na,*' p. 443). The 

Bhacadwij, the ftther, esta- 
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The diTLSLonB below these are almost ensdless, aiidi Ibv 
naujias can ever be got to enumerate thentL It may be 
to remark that these six and a-half houses, or the KbatMb are 
of much greater consequence than the rest, ao^ receive 
them daughters in marriage; but do not allow ihdir own 
daughters to marry, except in one of the Ehatkul tribes* The 
honor of an alliance with these privileged^ classfie is so gveat» 
that like the £!ulins of Bengal, some of them have as many as 
twenty or twenty-five wives. 

The equally intricate divisions of the Sarwarias will be 
noticed in their proper place, but it may be as well to mentioii 
here that amongst them are includod the Sawal&khi, who are 
said to have been made Brahmans by Baja Bam Bagheh when 
he was in a hurry to make a sacrifice, but as he could not per- 
form it without assembling a lakh and a quarter of Brahmans, he 
collected people from all classes and parts, and invested them 
with the janou, or aacred thread. Others say that Man0c; 
Ghand, the brother of the famous Jay Chand Bathcwe, others, 
that one of the Surneyt Bajas, others that the redoubtable Bam 
Ghandar himself was the manufacturer.* £[owever this 
be, they rank very low in the scale of Brahmans. 

Iiave was the son of Angiros (see also the ^^Nimai Sindh/’ Chap. IB,, ia Whidl lltS 
«Prabar Manjori” is quoted). 

Again, m Yol II , p 12, of the Hindu Thefitre/’ Professor Wiban aayiB^ is 
asserted that thirteen Gotros or families of Brahmans owe their OEigin to at many 
4ivine sages called after their names. Kasyapa (Kasip) is one of thair 'Jlis 

Aswalayana Sutra of the ^'Big Veda’* contains the enumeration of the OoteiS, SSif 
their sub-diviHions, but in a Teryinirohed and unintelligihle atyle. theyefAr 
enumeration of them, however, ib not uncommon , bat it is neatliff if mi 
fined to the South of India, where several of the reputed repreasstatlm of 
tnbes yet exist” ^ ^ 

He again says, at p. 3 ef his Hotes to "Johnson’s JBxtraets ^Knn 
bhhrata,” that in the S^oittAof India Brahmans are still found pretendSiif^tnbeifl^^ 
fivm some of the patnaochal families. Do not these statementd wffin fasilUtojliMt 
with refierenoe to the Gotras of the KanaujiaB given above P 

0 A pcemsely similar story is told of the Bhdinhftn, £.e.— B. 




o* th«* 

^nRTn l>HO\f\(L<i 
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are tbond chiefly in tlie Oentral Bo&b, when 
in Stawa,. are possessed o( Zani{nd4ria They 
fttva into E!daoh and the 'Western portion of British 
and into Baiswara in the Oudh territory. 
(Sanandhas, or Sanadhs, as they are more fiuniliarly 
tanoh the Eanaujias on the North-West, extending over 
Clahtral Bohilhhairi, and part of the Upper and Central Bo&b, 
froaa Hobbit to Ghvalior. 

tphe bonndaiy line (which has been delineated on a small 
maft) ftnns from the North-West angle of Bamp&r, through 
BI4ha> JlabaQabad, Nawabganj, Bareilly, Farridp&r, to the 
Bnmgmiga ^ thence through Salempdr and the borders of Mih- 
rabad ; thence down the Ganges to the borders of Eanauj ; thence 
np the Salinaddi to the Western border of Alip&r Patti, through 
Bhi(rfgaon> Soj^ Etawa, Bibamau, and down the Jumna to the 
junction of the Chambal. Instances of course occur of occupa- 
tion by either party on the other line, but they are very raie. 

On tiie North-West, the Sanadh are met by the Gaur Brah- 
maiU^ whose boundary line is also sufficiently definite to admit 
des^ption. It runs through the Eamp&r territory as far as 
the jiamganga, thence through Serauli, Seondara, Nerauli, 
Bal^oi» Bajpfira, Bubhai, and the Western borders of Eoel, 
lC|llindat|8r l^ob Jhil, and Kosi. • 

" ’ The whole of the British territory to the Westward of this 
Ible is in their occupation. It might have been expected that a 
.gl^ jpeirtion of this would, have been occupied by Sirsdti Brah- 
mamy Iwt th^ are not to be found in any numbers, except in a 
SBMfdl.bcaet on the borders a{ Eampdr. 

' The J^otias commenoe only in the South-West portion of 
ti^Oe extend Southward and Westward. 

‘ Wffinasa% hwliidin^ the Bhdinh&rs, touch the Eanaujias 
^ tiy East| extending frrom Bahraich in Oudh, through the 
J^W ig ana h t jof EptQat H&tgaon, Ekdalla, Xlgasl, Barsenda, and 
to the bilk of Bundelkhand. 
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The name of Sarwaria is an abbreTiation of W 

people living in Sarwar, i.e., the other side of the 
ta Gogro. Sarwar is pretty nearly comprised within tito Ibaitt 
of the present district of Gorakhpdr. They s^ that flisy* 
offended the great Bam Ohandar, because they would not offir’ 
ciate at a sacrifice which he wished to perform without divestutg 
himself of his arms. They refused, as this ilas co^toary to iho 
Sh&stras. The Sanaudhas, however, were not so sorupuloas, and 
satisfied his desires. He subsequently respected the ind^On* 
dence of the Sarwarias, and promised to give them as mu^ 
land for their residence as the flight of his arrow would covw. 
The hero drew his bow on the banks of the Saiju, and the arrow, 
as is devoutly believed, sped as far as the Tttr&i. Hence that 
country was assigned to them, and from it they derive their name. 

It is strange that a somewhat similar legend il told reapefit* 
ing the location of Brahmans and other colonists in Malabari. 
The traditions of the Peninsula relate that Parasurama stood ott 
the promontory of Hilli, compelled the ocean to retire, and du>t 
his arrow over the site of Kerala or Malabar, and presttUted 
the new territory to the colonists whom he mvited fiwtt tbu 
North, and thus, to the present day, the Brahmans of Mslabar 
and Kanara are most of the five Northern nations. (“Catal. of 
the Mackenzie GoUoction ”). — See Jijhotia, Bhdinh&r, and Gaur 
Brahman. ^ 

In the census of the N. W. P. in 1865 the Brahmans of 
the province are thus classified and enumerated 

Dr&viir (Tamil) 76 in Fattihpdr 

TaUang (Telugu) 231 Benares and Muttra 

Mahar&shtri (Marathi) .... 3,749 Gawnpore duefly 

* la the Jatimala, given in Price’s ^‘Ebndi Selections,** ITaiiAiijiih 
divided into four clans , namely, Sarwana, SaijCiparia, Jijhotia) and IfKk 

it is surely a mistake to divide the Sarwaria from the Smjdparia. Peilm|ii ^ 
former is meant the Kanaujia proper, for of this, the most importBiit Sd 

mention is made, buttiieEanaujuswoiddbe verylothtoiuduiowiedgtts^ 
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566,888 Kanauj inCawnpore 

SSmuVftt 14,073 diffused 

GNwr 170,182 do. 


0{)lia <xr Haitiiil (IT. Bdiar) 

TTdtaKOriBBa^ 

Jlttwi 

Tliwdi A 

Qauiaiii ....T. 


8,479 Gorakhpdr and Jaunpdr 
43 Mirzapdr 
7,380 do. 

2,538 Banda and Etawah 
10,895 Muttra and Allahabad 


Jijhptift 

BluulldTngi 

Pdrikh 

S&Uwadipi.. 
Fushk»ni&.. 
Ma&uriyi . . 

Q:^w4x( 

Sttkal 

Mur 

Ohaahd 

BttM 

Fand6 

lTp^dli7& ■ 
Bavwwid4>.>.‘ 
.... 

Eteu4dl» 

Bh^it ........ 

Baum .... 

^ Barny^fo 

.... 



.... 


22,731 Lallatpdr 
34,808 Banda 
699 Mur&dab&d 


. 2,258 Azimgarh 

121 Mirzapdr 
1,583 Agra 
. 213,565 diflused "1 


64,371 

do. 

150,231 

do. 

59,993 

do. 

132,612 

do. 

167,735 

do. 

75,007 

do. J 

102 Allahabad 
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5,155 .Banda 
6,427 Benares chiefl 7 
163,993 diffused 

. 610 Gorakhpdr and Benares 
935 do. 


719 Agra chiefly 
20 Allahabad 
11 Allahabad 

1,180 Benares and Farrakhabad 
41 Allahabad 
53,532 diffused 
4,925 do. 
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Pi&sf 20 Allahaliad 

Garroi 961 do. aad Bftnda 

Dikshit 51,085 Jhansi chiefly 

Dhaturi 9 Allahabad ^ 

Qang&patr 6,161 do. and Famkhabad 

Dem6i 150 Muraddb&d 

Shorduj 12 do.*’ 

Jhw&si 9,894 Muttra 

Trophalld 13 Jaunpur 

Kauli 1,082 Mirzapur 

Gol&plirb 9,732 Agra 

Pabdrii 525 do. 

Athwarid 59 do. 

Katdrd 117 do. 

Pandd 678 diffused 

Aginhotri 933 do. 

Tirgundit 969 Farrakhabad, Etawa, anff 

Jaunpdr 

Bdwat 82 do. 

Rdjaurid 2,810 Etawa ‘ 

Marwdri 556 Jhdnsi 

Bhdinhdr 52,199 Gorakhpdr, Benares 

Efaik 1,990 do. 

Palnd 13 ^enares 

Gandharb 677 do. 

Katak 78 do. 

Bhdt 78,351 diffused 

Tagd 105,035 do. 

Badowd 19 Allahabad 

Dakauf 31,848 dilSused 

Mahabrahman 7,773 do. 

Dosadh Brahman 159 Allahabad. 


Total 2,311,887 
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It irill 1)6 seen that this classification is made according to 
the finniliar local designations in uso among tho people, and 
ttikss no notice of {heir genealogical divisions into Gots. It is, 
hio^ever, aU ^e more useful for that reason, as it shows the 
Shi^Hsh reader what is the real practice among the people. 

Iliete is also a column in the returns headed Brahmans 
(without distinctioti), which is explained to mean those Brah* 
mans whose special Got was not mentioned by the reporting 
officer. They number 1,198,216. The total number of Brah- 
nums^'in these provinces thus araoimts to 3,510,103. — See 
Census d£ N. W. P., 1865, pubbshed by authonty, Vol. IL, 
Table ni..—B. 

« 

Kol, J/ ^ 

A few of this primitive tnbo are found in the pro\’ince of 
Benares, particulaily m the Southern pait, and in Bundclkhand, 
near the hills. Their occupations are of a most servile kind. 

Saktisgarh was formerly called after them Eolana, and the 
Fnrganah of Eol Asia in Benares still bears their name, and 
testifies to their Tormer importance, before tho Bajput immi- 
grations. 

From a consideration of the condition, habits, and position of 
tl^ Ecb of Benares and Behar, they may probably be found to 
have some connection with the Eolis of Guzerat, and the Eola- 
ris of the South of India. I know not whether their languages 
lutve heen ever compared ; but there is no primA facte improba- 
hilily that they should be found to resemble each other ; for the 
ICoravian If issionaries of Amarkantak declared that they could 
ebWerae with thelSkmds of that neighbourhood in the Eanarese 
liei||[nage, the origin of which is entirely distinct from the San- 
It is to be regretted that the sadden death of these ex- 

* ti 1ft sow an estaibliBhed fiact that the lang^ges of the Kola and Gonds form a 
Sfltiiiftt n^^AxpiK ihauly dosely allied to the longiiagee of the Drandian family^ 
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oelleat men, in {he year 1842, {nwvmited &eir 
testimony to this interesting fact. If ttro ooontiies ao>l^e<ta 
as Eamata and Amarkantak, between whioh^there is sun 
munion or commerce whatever, are found to have eimniially thi 
same languages, the £ols, Eolis, and Solaris, betwemt tvho^ 
at least there is a resemblance of name, may be fot{nd to M 
similarly connected. * 

From the “ Harivansa,” YoL L, p. 68, one mi^ WodiiilB. 
the Sols to be of Bajput descent. 

%* The best modem account of the Eols is in an aitioln 
Colonel Dalton, published at p. 153 of the “Ethnology of 
India,” of which it forms by far the most valuable porticOl, 
(“ J. A. 8. B.,” Vol. XXXV., Pt. ii. for 1866.) 

The Eols lire in Chota (or properly Chuttia) Kagpdt, tile 
eastern portion of the extensive plateau of Central India, which 
is connected with the Yindhya range to the west, with 80' aver* 
age height of over 2000 feet, and a climate less oppressive thalk. 
that of the plains. Its area is about 7000 square miles, eoid iU 
population about a million, more than half of whom Sve Ktds. 
Col. Dalton assorts that this name was given 1b them as a term 
of reproach by the Brahmanical tribes. They fidl into two 
great classes — Mondas and Dr&ons ; of whom the framer are 
traditionally said to have occupied the country first. 
nected with the Mundas are the Sonthal, Bhnmij, Ehwewahr^ 
Eheriahs, and Juangas or Fattuns (leaf-clad). A fisw of 
have turned Hindus, but the mass preserve their old 
religion— devil-worship or whatever it be. The TTlfioas IaVA 
a tradition that they were once settled in Guaerat, s»4 fiNme 
are reasons for believing this to be true. « Th^ odd 
selves “Ehunkir.” Their physical oharaoteristios adik 
fereat from those of the Mundas. They are very 
stature, but well-proportioned and 
would be beyond the scope of this work, which is 
the K. W. Frovinoes only, to go into greater dsk 
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ffipPUplMljr tooflli »t aO. on tboae piovinoes. The reader wh< 
FwMdlttted in the question is referred to the urtide above- 


*1 ^ XtUUJ 

A twnier, a por|^. This word is in all probability derived 
iShe Turkish EuUi ^ a slave, though that word is also 
kpewa in Hindustan as the designation of several influential 
nrho may have been originally slaves, but whose servile 
is nottr forgotten ; or it may have been derived from the 
Solis of Western India, as they were found to he frequently 
esigl^gdd in menm. occupations. — ^E. 

%* It is an error to say that kuli is the designation of any 
fltnidliea in Iqdia. Mahomedana often give their sons names 
whidi, in respect of the final word, are the same as their own, 
snd thns a semblance of a family name is established. Thus, 
jUi Bqsfl trill name his son Hasan Eazfi, and his son will be 
ICaduanmad Baz&, and so on. It is in this way that we find 
flhe word kali mqployed ; as, e g., Allah Kuli, son of Muhammad 
Spit of Hasan Kuli, which only moans that these gentle- 
ipSk QSlfod themselves respectively slaves of God, of Muhammad, 


fjC pto. The assumed connection of the word Cooly with 

fPjr il, I am convinced, quite imaginary. The ignorant 
Dd^lt^iis of the Lower FiOvinces, it is true, often spell the word 
but they confess that they write it merely by ear ; 
lt|i]blt)^tmttea in the districts of the Fanj&b and Western 


t ot 

llM^i^hso enltivators in the Eastern and Oentral por- 
praridenPy, bat there are few in Dehli and the 
TTnder the different names of Kurmi, Kumbhi, 
iiir Xflaibkl, they extend throughout the greater part 
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of Hmdustan, Berar, and the Bekkan.* They ace tn' 

agriculturists, but frequently engage in other occupations* Tfa# 
Eurmi women, like the Jitnis, assist the men in husbandry* 
and hare passed into a prove Aifaa Jndustrv.— 

^ fTH 

%7f f^rCT^ Wl iSt % ^ 

** A good caste is the Kunhin ; with hoe in hand, • 

They weed the fields together with their husbands.” 

The Eumiis of these provinces are said to have seven sub- 
divisions, which are usually enumerated as Kharibind, Patarya, 
Ghorcharha, Jaiswar, Eanaujia, Kewat, and Jhunaiya. These 
do not eat together or intermarry. The two first are chiefly 
in the Lower and Central Do&b, Benares, and Oudhi. The 
Ghorcharha far to the Westward, the Jaiswar in Saugor and 
Bundelkhand, the Xanaujia in the lower parts of Central Bo&b, 
the Xewat to the East of Benares, the Jhunaiya to the West 
of the Upper Jumna. There are, however, other divisions 
which appear to be independent of these, as the Singraur and 
Chaparya of the Lower Dodb; the Jhari o{ Nagpore; the 
Qhamota, Samsawar, Kachisa, and Chandani of Behar; the 
Saithawar, Putanawar, Atharya, Chunanaun, and AkborwaT 
of Gorakhpur and Benares ; the Eawat, Jadon, Bhartf, Ea^ttiaTi 
and Gangwari of Bohilkhand. These also have no commumoa 
of food or marriage. In short, Xurmss are never agreed as t6 
the seven tribes of which they are composed, and it is evident 
that they were never confined to that number. 

There are several Eurmfs, or Xumbis, among j^he Harattas, 

* Those of the Dikkan are divided bj Steele (p. 107) into Mfuratiii, ESikbS , 

San&ri Kamati, Tailang Kamati, and llmdOBtanS, amongst whom he 
Fardesi and Chapparband But Lodhis are not Enrmis, nor oan we receive itoS# 
each on this authonty for it must be confessed that, however exodlent tlie 
mary of Indian Classes" may be with respect to law, the second book, on fWb*'' 
divisions of Castes, appears not to be executed with that care which the 
nature of the Buljeot required. 
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loA as well as the Satara families are of that stock. 

h^f own provinces, we find Eurmis chiefly in the following 
iNrgMiaba, Budarptir, Bisalpur, Nawabganj, Pilibhit, Negohi, 
and JShahjehanpur in Rohilkhand ; Nidhpur, Eanaujia, 
Billntur, Akberpfir, Shamsabad, Sikandia, Bhognipur, Sheoraj- 
'p&T, Sarh Salempur, Dliata, Ohaile, Ekdolla, and Ohatampdr 
in the D^b; Aurangabadnagar, Sidhoa Jobna, Dhdreapara 
and Shahjehanpfir in Gorakhpur; Seondha, Darsenda, Jal&l« 
pfir, and Ednch in Bundelkhand; Ehairagarh and Bari in 
AUatiabad; Bhagwat, BhooH, Agori Barhar and Singiaull in 
Mirzapur; and Nathupui, ISfizamabad, Sugri, and Mahome- 
dabad Gohna in Azimgarh 

Xn Ondh alscr thoie arc several, and the notorious Darsan 
Singh has ennobled his tube by the designation of Bajo. 

A tribe of Sombansi Bajputs ; but their name would seem to 
imply Brahmonical descent or ^connexion Considerable num- 
bers of them aro in Dcoganw, Mahul, and Gopalpur in Azim- 
gafh; Dhfiriapar in Goiakhpui , and in Chit Fcrozpur and 
Sayyidp&r Bhittri in Ghazipur. In tho Ain Akbari they are 
reomded as the Zamind&rs of Jaunpur, Eharid, and Mariyahu. 
They pretend to derive their origin fiom Eusika, whose son, 
Qadhi, built Gadhipfir, ^r Eanauj (See ** llanvansa,’’ p. 148, 
ai^d Vishnu Purana,’* p. 405.) 


A dan of Bajputs, of which there are a few in 

p<il. 




Xjtbbhbwlha, 

S^hwaha, being deaoended from Basha, the eldest 
Ot &uiDa. This tribe of Bigpats is now predominant in 
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the territory of Amber, or Jaypdr, from which they oQtl^Ued 
the Minas and Badgujars. They also giye name to 
hagarh, a tract between the Sindh and Pahanj rirers, ceded 
Gwalior in January, 1844, for the payment of th^ new British 
Contingent. There arc a few in Muzaffamagar, Belah, and 
Phaphund in Etawa ; Salidr and Aring in Muttra ; Mahill in 
Azimgarh ; Sakatpur in Farrukhabad ; and Angli jn Jaunptir. 
They assert that they once held 360 villages in the neighbour* 
hood of Muzaffamagar. This may have been the ease, for 
amongst those who went to aid the Chauh&n Prince Bisal Deo, 
in his invasion of Guzerat, we find the Kachhw&has of Anterbed 
enumerated, and as they arc not found in any numbers else- 
where in the Dodb, except in Etawa, those *of Muzaffamagar 
arc perhaps indicated; but they must have been in muoh 
greater strength than they are now, whether we consider 
them as occupants of Muzaffamagar or Etawa, to have been 
honoured with any notice in such a gathering of Rajputs. (See 
Antarbcd). The mention of the Eachhwahas of Antarbed in 
the middle of the eleventh century is interesting, as showing 
that those of Amber had not yet risen into 'notice; and that 
those of Narwar, who are recorded by Chand as proceeding to 
the defence of Clutter in the beginning of the ninth century, 
must have been on tlic decline. 

\* The story of the descent of th^ Kachhwdhas from Susa, 
the son of Rdma, is evidently an idle fabrication of later days, 
concocted with a view to the aggrandizement of the tribe. 

The word is, in all probability, a corruption of the Santfedt 
Kachhapagh&ta, or ** tortoise-killer,^^ as the race is mentioned 
by this name in old inscriptions. Eachhapa becomes in Bindti 
Eachhud, and ha is derived from han, or killer, the neMl* 
native of which in Sanskrit is hd {han and ghdta are 
different forms from the same root). This derivation, which 
as nearly certain as any such etymologies can he, shCWs 
this race is very ancient. Their original seat was 
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Of One of their kin^s, Suraj Sen, is alleged to have 

ihe ei<y of Ghealior, forty miles Soath>East of Eutw&r, 
elbd tiley became independent under Yajra D&ma, one of whose 
iilBca^ptioas is dated a.i>. 977. They retained the sovereignty 
of Owalior, together with that of Narwar, till 1129, when 
T^karaOy the. bridegroom prince,” as he is called, eighty* 
fourth in descent’ from Suraj Sen, left his capital of Qwalior, 
and went to Beora, to marry the king’s daughter of that place, 
and was so charmed with her society that he never returned. 
His nephew Parimdl, a Parih4ra, supplanted him in Qwalior 
and Karwar. The Eachhwahas then migrated to Dund&r (or 
JTaipdr, as it was subsequently called), where they established 
themselves a new principality (Cunnuigham, llcport. Part lY., 
pp. 27, 61, etc.) — ^B. 

Kaohhwdr, 

See Eurmi, of which tribe they are a sub-division. 

Is the designation of the class which works in bell-motal; 
foom k&nsa, bell-metal, and bharn^, to fill. They 
ore also employed in fusing precious metals, and making orna- 
lUeilts which require to be formed in moulds. They comprise 
<Kae of the sub-divisions of Sonars, or goldsmiths, of which the 
others are Mathurii, Hair, Ehattri, Kamcthika, Lahauria, 
Pdtbjyd, Eanaujia, K&haur, Hahamania, Agaria, Birpuria, 
C3^Uiiaiw&n, and Mangoria. Of these the Mathurid ranks 
the blithest. Easbhard is below them all. 

< ’ , is not generally known that amongst these tribes there is a 
sdnet language which is adopted for the purpose of concealing 
their fraudulent acquisition of property. Many, even of those 
daemed most respectable, are accessories to thefts and robberies; 
noKly all the precious metals, obtained by the craft and 
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dishonesty of others, fall ultimately into their hands, for the 
purpose of being melted down and formed into some other 
shape. 

As their slang vocabulary is very difficult to obtain, and 
its existence even is commonly denied by the parties who 
use it, a few words are subjoined in a note,* but it is of much 

* Slang Vocahulauv or Indian Metallttegists. 


Famisahuy 

Speak. 

Neetyhe hohUy 

Be (jiiici. 

Matyhy 

A house. 

2\hagyhatUy 

Sit down. 

^ChvHtt lawa/iUy j 

*Chimatrt jin la-> j 
ivahuy 1 

Lao karaUy 

[ Fix n littlo \va\ at the 
bottom of the scale. 

' Do not make crooked 
the pin of the ba- 
lance. 

Sec. 

FatyhaUy 

Boat, 

*SaffmvahUy 

llcturn it. 

*Jhas karahuy | 

f To (1(1 a thing so that 

1 bonie honclit may 

^Footyh toowjeoy 

^ iKcruc from it. 
Weigh it correctly. 

^Bagyhat toongcoy 

( ^^^•igh it so as it may 
1 he h'ss. 

*Bvara8 toongvoy 

t W ('igh it so as it may 
1 Im‘ more. 

^Kit kira jin ka- 

1 Do not change the 

rahUy 

( weight. 

BoolaeVy 

An Uahurfif. 

GandhanUy 

Gold. 

Koolooy 

Brass. 

Bha»ooay 

Juata, 

Kyanuy 

Banga. 

Gariyaray 

Lead. 

Karasooay 

Iron. 

Farikahuy 

A Rup(»e. 


Jlajnay 

Tab‘t‘f 

Ihidillay 

ChedOf 

Sariija^ 

Voochhariha^ 

SoirhaHy 

Soobart'Cy 

IloorookeCf 

TorUy 

Malay 

GMorecy 

Indray 

Bhoohy 

IfadiJcy 

SatyhOy 

Gou'nay 

Hutyhnay 

Lanjhrey 

TiraliyVay 

Soongyhneey 

ManUy 

Sownatiy 

EkwatVy 

Ahirifty 

FalOy 

Foochhureey 

Pynty 

Karkay 


A Rupee. 

Eif^ht Annan. 

Four Annas. 

Two ]’ice. 

Olio Pice. 

IlalfaHce. 

Quarter Pico. 

Ar Dumrec. 

A Cowrie. 

One Tolah. 

One Masha. 

A Gyhoonch^$* 
Camphire. 

Mouth. 

' Bully. 

Cloth. 

Legs. 

Hands. 

Fish. 

Meat. 

/ Nose ; also the nose 
I jewel. 

One. 

Two, 

Three. 

Four. 

‘ Five. 

Sli.‘ 

Seven. 

Eight. 


♦ These expressions arc used by them w'hen weighing stolen property brought thsni 
by thieves, and enable them to rob the robbers successfully. — ' 
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larger extent than this limited extract might lead one to 
suppose* 


Koragy 

AgoWy 

Sooty 

ShoedUy 

TikyharihOy 

KotUy 

Uarigaray 

Bhasukay 

^hanpheCy 

Nine. 

Ten. 

T^ronly. 

An Hundred. 

( Sith fgi respectable 
\ person). 

A tbief. 

One Bttjya of I'un. 

J Tobacco. 

LodhikarUy 

Ooor. 

Karaoodhefy 

A 8wovd. 

Karaingeey 

A Uuflulo. 

BakrasUy 

Milk, and Duttmiiilk. 

Soudhahay 

€hoo. 

Nanwikahay 

Oil. 

Tapooeey 

Bread. 

Nikyharahuy 

Hat. 

Lor€€y 

Hire. 

LareOy 

Wood. 

Beraiyoy 

Meat. 

Memnay 

A Goat. 

Sakahoonway 

Bullocks. 

Gowkyhay 

I’apcr. 

KianOy 

A Bed. 

Zoroejtn ootareoy 

( Do not put it in the 
\ fire. • 

LoorhoWy 

Sleep. 

BiarhOy 

6inu. 

Najooay 

Water, 

Kariyany 

A Tumbolee, 

todhikahoy 

A I/ulwaee, 

Gyhoorkany 

A Baaee, 

Kajaree ka teona^ 

^ A Singer. 

KarMOohuTy 

A Blacksmith. 

J^iknarchhatay 

A Baree (a link boy). 

Totwkaty 

A Leper. 

LajihanUy 

A brass pot. 

MtuhotOy * 

A Koomhar (Potter). 


Katyhy 

A Village. 

Soongyhmy 

A Dog. 

Najooray 

A large Well. 

l^ajuharcey 

A small Well. 

KyhajoarUy 

Wheat. 

Si'hmrcCy 

Paddy. 

LarihmhJray 

Arhur. 

Vhakhray 

Grain. 

BhaseCy 

Mud or Earth. 

Bdi't'sikay 

Salt. 

Kyhoosmiy 

A B mb man. 

LiharUy 

A Rajpfit. 

MukaVy 

A Villager, 

KOiUjy 

A Musulmun. 

SdUy 

A Buniya. 

Phifkarffy 

A Wusbermun. 

Afttskay 

A Koyvlh. 

Chooskdry 

A Kulwar. 

Tavhai'y 

A loii/i. 

Laritvonay 

A (larjienter. 

Afemanahuy 

A Sliepbord. 

Bardphy 

A Bralimau. 

Jkolahroy 

A BhoojiJwa, 

Viskaniy 

A Bhat. 

BhubajOy 

A Weaver. 

Baripat w, 

A Barber. 

Sabhary 

An Assembly. 

OolgaVy 

Disgrace. 

TeoneCy 

Hire. 

Toognoy 

Scales (for weighing) 

Banoordy 

A Horse. 

DobhikarUy 

A Tailor. 

BhatoorahUy 

Go. 

Tyhawamy 

An old man. 

Tyhijulyhay 

Father. 

Tyhaniylmy 

Mother. 

Badhookoy 

Brother. 

Choonway 

Son. 

KOOtOCy 

Wife. 


VOL. I. 


11 
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Tomar, 

This anciont royal race of Rajputs is now but scantily repre- 
flentcd in these provinces. There arc about 3,000 of them in 
Agra, and a more liandlnl iu each of the districts of Banda, 
Jhansi, and h'arriikliabad. 

Wo first liear oi‘ tlieni in anything like authentic history in 
A.D. 730, wlun Bilan De, or Deo, also called Anang Pdl, the 
Tomar, rebuilt I)(ihli, and established there his capital. He 
was siicceodf'd bj^ (‘ighioen sovereigns of liis I’acc, who sat on 
the throne succt'ssively till 1153, when Visala Heva, better 
known by the popular corruption of his name into Bisal Deo, 
the Chauluiii, coiuiuerod Dchli. Anaiig IVil TL, however, the 
then king, api)ears to have been retained in power as a sub- 
ordinate to the conquering Chauhdii, who proceeded to subdue 
the r(‘st of N’orlhern India. Bisal Deo^s son, or grandson, 
Samesar, married Amnig Pars daughter, and from this union 
sprang the chiNalrous Piithi Raja, the hero of Chand Bardai’s 
celebrated epic poem, who sat on the throne of Dchli till con- 



Bad. 

Byjaniit hai 

1 lie knows the language 

Katamhj 

Lalanirers. 

i of the Goldsmiths. 

SedhahUf 

To dre-s. 

Tarooa^ 

A Goldsmith's bag. 

KamreCf 

( [Dhar) Lari^n Efir- 
l rinp. 

Tachuy 

i Belongiug to the legs 
\ (such as shoes, etc.) 

GarhJutj 

Siher Xe<'klaee 

Oochhn ioay 

An Elephant. 

{llmln). 

Borovoy 

A Woman. 

Hatfhna, 

j Baiiiiles and arm or- 
iiaiiieiit.s. 

j Lowkarat hai. 

lie is seeing. 

Akyhilat haiy 

He is joking. 

Gawauf'c, 

iM’ft ornaments. 

Kodecy 

Theft. 


Tlirsi* words aio not «•i^on by Ibo atithor in the orijijinal ehanicter, and are appa- 
rently Avrittou jM^rordinH’ to the <jliUhrist system. I b.'ivo not ventured to alter the 
flpelliiio*, fMM'jit ill a iVw iustaiires A\lioro tho words are siu'h as I have heard used. A 
few of the Avoids in the aboM' list are merely reversed from Tfindi ; as ndthf a village, 
which is simply ffidu said baebAA'ards ; gfatMa "paiivv i'or ifazkha^ from kdffkazy etc. ; 
but the principal part of them an‘ pure inventions. Many Indian tribes use such 
Tocabuluries, as the Nats, llie Ramusis, and others. — B, 

♦ Also olU'ii written and 
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quered by tbe Musulman invader, Shaliabii’ddin, when the 
dynasty came to an end. 

The Tomars make no mark in history after this till the 
reign of Al^uMdin Khilji, or shortly after the death of that 
sovereign,* when Bir Singh Deo, an obscure Tomar, became 
possessed of Gwalior, which had been previously held suc- 
cessively by the lifachhwahas, tho Pariliars, and the Muham- 
madans. 

After him a long line of illustrious princes ruled, subject 
more or less to Musulman influence, among wliom Dungar 
Singh (1425-1454) is noteworthy, inasmuch as in his reign the 
celebrated rock-sculpiuros of Gwalior were exceaited. They 
appear to have been sonu'timcs at feud wifli, and sometimes 
faitliful allies of the Musulman rulers of Dcdili. Tlio princes of 
the house of Ijodi, Bahlol, Sikandar, and Ibrahim, attacked 
and def(‘ated them, or were defeated by tlnun soviual times in 
thoso troublous and unsettled ag(,*s. The strong fortress of 
Gwalior, however, more often defied the Mughal forces. Baja 
Mdn Singh (1480-1576) was a jn-inco of great power and 
abilitj'', and in his reign the power of the Tomars was at its 
height. He was a wise ruler, a patron of tho arts, and himself 
a skilful musician, and a beneficent administrator. Under his 
successor, Bikramajit (Vikramaditya)* the fortress of Gwalior 
succumbed to the Musulipans under A/im TIuinayun, and the 
Eaja was captured and sent to Agra, where, tliougli treated 
with honour, he sank into an ordinary Jagirdar (a.d. 1518). 
Vikramaditya fell at tho battle of Panij)at, fighting by the side 
of Ibrahim Lodi, his suzerain, in 1576. Ilis troops held the 
fort of Agra, but yielded to Babar, to whom they presenttid 
some valuable jewels, including a famous diamond, once tho 

• Tho date, according to Gi-ncral Cunningham, is 13o7, which, as Alfi died in 
1315, would he after his death There is still some uncertainty us to tlie actual date, 
aa all the chroniclers, according to the aboTC-meutioued authority, agree in placing 
Bir Singh’s rise in the reign of Alii. — B. 
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property of Alau’ddm, which is supposed to ho the same as the 
since famous Koh-i-nur. From this time forth, though the 
Tomar chiefs arc still regarded by the people as the Bajas 
of Gwalior, they appear to have sunk into mere Zaanindars, and 
finally emigrated to Udaypur, where their descendants are still 
living. 

From the ease with which these Rajput 'families rose into 
power, and sank again into insignificance, often without any' 
sensible diminution of their numbers, it will be seen that many 
of the proud family names of the caste, such as Chauhdn, 
Chandel, Tomar, Solankhi, and others, do not indicate for the 
bearers of them any real distinctiveness from the other septs or 
tribes of Rajputs, but that so far from being separate castes 
they are merely families, who probably all had a common. 
Kshatri^^a origin, though legends of all degrees of extrava- 
gance were invented for them when in power, by adulatory 
bards, with the view of proving that in their veins ran some 
special “sangro azul,*' not possessed by their caste-fellows. 
(See Dahal in Part IV). — 13.* 


♦ The whole of this account, with some trifling exceptions, is compiled from various 
parts of General Cunningham’s Report on the Archa;ologiual Survey of India. — B. 
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ArrENDIX A. 

NUMERICAL STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
CASTES OF THE HINDUS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES, AS SHOWN BY THE CENSUS OF 1865. 

[By ihe Edit or J] 

m 

Twice since the original publicaiion of this work, a census 
of the North-Western I’rovinces has been taken, in 1853 and 
again in 18G5. The latter census has been carried out on a 
very comprehensive system, and a special section is devoted 
to the various castes. 

As Sir n. Elliot did not continue his work beyond the letter 
K,* many castes were necessarily omitted whoso names began 
with letters from M to Z. It is not power to complete 
the work for the reasons mentioned in tho preface ; but as the 
census papers include e^ery district in these provinces and 
every caste in each district, I hope by giving an analysis of 
them to supply much of the deficiency, as well as to bring the 
work down to the present time. 

It will be observed that the classification of tho different 
castes adopted in the census differs very much from Sir H. 
Elliotts. In the first place, Manu's old fourfold division of 
the people into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras 

* It was really only done os far as J, bat under an improred system of spelling, 
the words which he put under G now come under K. 

# 
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has been introduced. This is a most inopportune piece of 
pedantry or ignorance, I know not which, and has had the 
effect of very much diminishing the value of an otherwise 
admirable rc'port. ^ 

As regards the Brahmans, they are still as they have ever been, 
Brahmans, and very little harm results from the use of Manuks 
division in their case. As to Kshatriyas, the^llajputs claim, and 
with justice apparently, this title, but no other class has any 
shadow of a claim. Tlic Jats and (fiijars, indeed, wTre probably 
of Rajput origin, but not of pure blood, and so could not rank 
as Kshatriyas. The Vaisyas, I have always been told by well- 
informed natives, arc extinct, wdth the exception of a small 
body of Bais Baniahs in Oudh, whose claim, how’ever, is 
doubted by some. Sudras, as such, no longer exist by name in 
Northern India. The so-called Sudras of Madras owe their 
name to their Brahman converters, wdio place their Dravidian 
converts in the lowest rank of their social system, as it then 
stood. 

The attempt made by the early Indian law^givers to divide 
society into classes, which should hold no communication with 
each other, wus one which broke down at a very early period. 
Even in India “love will still be lord of all,'* and intercourse 
between men and women of different castes very soon occurred, 
to puzzle and disgust the sages who AV^re (or would be) superior 
to human passions. They adopted the plan of placing the issue 
of such intercourse below the four original castes, and thus in 
time a great number of so-called mixed or impure castes arose, 
mention of whom occurs even in Manu himself. The result of 
this, at first sight, cruel arrangement, has been highly beneficial. 
It is like the process in nature by wdiich granite rocks are dis- 
integrated by the slow and constant action of the elements till 
they form fertile soil. It was all very well for priest and sages 
to say that the offspring of a man and w’^oman of different castes 
was impure, and to rank him below the Sudra, but, in practice, a 
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man who had a Brahman or a Kajput for his father was not 
likely to be ashamed of it, or to be looked down upon by his 
fellow men. Hence it came to pass that no man was ashamed 
of his caste.^ The Sudra, starting from a position of degrada- 
tion, found himself above the sons of Rajputs and Vaisyas, and 
the mixed classes were proud of their eoniioction, lofi-liandcd 
though it were, wftli Ihc highest castes. Tlius one of tlie great 
evils of caste, the elaborate system of social degradation pre- 
pared for the lower ranks, became impossible, and the barriers 
between caste and caste once overstepped, that luixl.urc and 
fusion of the 2)eop1c began which has gone on to our own day, 
and promises to continue till there shall, in some lnq>py and 
perhaps not far distant future, be no remnant of caste left.* 

In the present time, then, there arc no Sudras and no Vaisyas ; 
no Kshatriyas except the Rajput. Ojily the Brahman is recog- 
nizable. The lower castes fused more n^adily than the higher, 
and the Sudras probably were soon absorbed in the mixed classes, 
and ceased to have any distinct existence as Sadras.f 

* A laconic modcri proverb iu North Bchar .says, “ J&t hlifit,” Ibat, is, “caste is 
rice,” i,e.j merely un affair of eating or not eating ^villl otliei’s. 'J'liis jjroverh is, I 
take "it, one of the hopeful signs presaging, like the Lrahina SaiuJij, a new and better 
order of things in India. 

t I do not pretend to have said anything nt^ in the above re'itiarks, hut it was 
necessary to say so much to prove my argument against the revival (»f the old fourlold 
division. Moreover, 1 by no lAjans wish to he understood as believing that the 
Brahmanical theory was ever an established fact. Modern researches are upsetting 
so much of what the Sanskrit writers tell us, that one would not h(‘ surprised to find 
that the Sudra, as a caste, never existed at all, save in tlic minds of refuses and 
Pandits. May not the Cheru and Bhar and others he tlio Sudras after all ? Non- 
Aryans, too powerful to be at onec cast out and suhilued, and therefore consigned to 
an infinite depth of soeijU ignominy, if they ehould ever catch themt by scolding Brah- 
maiis. But did they ever catch them ? My argument above is founded upon the old 
received belief that the four original classes did really exist, simply bei'tiuse all I want to 
prove is, that even if they ever did exist, they do so no longer, and that it is impolitic 
and pedantic to resnscitatc the memory of them. If they did not exist, it ia still 
worse to introduce them, and so to revive a pestilent Brahmanical dream, which for 
many centuries has wrought untold evils on Indian society. 
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This being tho case, why at the present day revive in an 
ofl5.cial publication an obsolete system, which while it existed 
was baneful, and wliicih has long ceased to have any practical 
meaning? Tho only result of so doing is that the compilers 
have had to ignore tlic existence of the mixed classes alto- 
gether, and to place among Sudras those who on their own 
system would rank below them. In the following analysis I 
shall as far as possible ignore this Sudra and Vaisya system 
altogether. 

A sc(!ond point which it is necessary to notice, is the nomen- 
clature of the divisions of the different castes. Sir II. Elliot, in 
publisliing the results of his own enquiries, was able to group 
the clans of llajputs and others without reVcreiice to local 
names, but in the census each collector of a district sends in his 
own return, and being as a rule very busy, and probably rather 
indifferent, besides knowing little of any district save his own, 
he enters or allows to be entered in his return, all sorts of 
local names, without reference to the real or universal name of 
tlie family. This makes the analysis difficult to execute, and 
still more difficult to reconcile with the text. Explanatory 
notes will, however, bo added, with a view to simplify -the 
matter as far as possible. In defence of the district officers it 
may bo said that as a rule local names for the divisions of castes 
are veiy in’ovalent, and in many iui^ances, among the lower 
orders esjiociall}", siipei’scde the real names, so that though 
Sir IT. Elliot, with the means at his disposal, could comprise 
the whole province in one view, and place the various tribes 
and clans in their proper connection, a district official would 
find it ver)’’ difficult to do this. 

I must also notice that there is considerable want of uni- 
formity in these returns. In some districts the census is 
divided according to Parganahs, in others only one figure for 
the whole district is given ; the divisions of castes also differ 
very much. 
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I mention all tliis to account for any Irregularities that 
may be apparent in the following analysis, to which I now 
proceed. 

1. Brahmans. A full list of these will be found under the 
head of Kanaujia. 

2. Rajput. The name Rajput on!}” occurs once in the general 
tables of the census, though in the district returns it is of 
frequent occurrence, in many vai'ielics of erroneous applit;ation. 

Under the general head Kslialriya, 175 different clans are 
given. This arises from the fact that the table is compiled 
from all the district returns, and the same clan is known by oiio 
name in one district, and by a different one in anoihcT. Slorc- 
ovor, in one district the generic name will bo given, in another 
the specific, but in the tabic they appear as two dillereiit classes. 
Thus one column givers us Surajbansi, another Jais, though the 
latter arc only a sub-clan of the Hurajbansls, known locally by 
this name in Muttra. To give in detail the whole 175 columns 
of the table would merely bo to wotiry and piizzlo the reader. 
I will therefore take this caste geographically, noting its 
divisions as they occur in each district. For a regular genea- 
logical classification, the reader should refer to Tod^s Rajasthan, 
which gives the best, though not a j)erfuct summary of the 
ramifications of this royal race. 

I. I begin with the Mfi’at division, which comprises the dis- 
tricts between the Ganges and Jumna, as far down as Aligarh, 
also the submontane dun or valley, of Dchra, in the Himalayas. 

In Dehra dun there are — 


Chandarbansis 29,324 

Chauhans 67 

Khattri 281 


• Total 29,672 


K'o attempt is made to give the various clans of the great 
Chandarbans or Lunar race. 
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In Saliaranpur, the next district going southwards, we have— 


Eujput 230,108 

Khatlri 2,849 

Chaulian (^^,439 

Total 239,396 

Here the llajput is treated as distinct from ^h*c Chauhdn ! 
Muzaffarnagar, the next district, has — 

Khattri 707 

Shiiiiial (a local term) 18,114 

Cliaiihan 2,245 

Siirajhansi 2,819 

Cliandai'bansi • 2,233 

Total 20,178 

Shunial, also written Shuinil, occurs in no other district. 

MIrat gives only Eajput 00,887 

A note tolls us that those Eajf)uts arc principally Nirbh&n, 


Galliot, Tuar and Chauhan, but gives no details; oddly enough 
it adds, ‘‘there arc no Surajbansis, Eajbansis,*etc.'' 


Bulandshalir, south of Mirat, has — 

Eajput 79,099 

Khattri 2,942 

Total f 82,041 

with no specification of details. 

Aligarh, south of Bulundshahr, gives — 

Ihdhiir or Eajjmt* 69,691 

Khattri 588 

Total 70,279 


II. The division of Kamaon in the Himalayas contains tho 
districts of Kamaon and GarhwaL 


* All Rttjputs all over India prefer to call thcmselTcs or lord. 
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Eamdon lias 204,285 

Garhw&l 30,903 

Total 235,248 

No details are given. 


III. Eoliilkhand is the proi'inco to the East of the Ganges, 
bounded on the I^orth by tlie Himalayas, on the West and 
South by the Ganges, and on the East by Oudli. 

Bijnor occupies the North-Western angle of this division. 


Rajput 2,433 

Chauhan 71,(585 

Khattri 921 

— 

Total 2r>,();w 


Tho Chauhdns'of tins district arc stated to bo “a collection of 
the lower branches of almost all the Ksluitrlya tribes/’ and not 
the same as the royal Cliauhans of Nimrana, M.'iinpiiri, etc. 
This is very likely true, as natives are fond of dubbing them- 
selves by grand names, to which they could not establish 
a right. • 

This Bijnor return is very carefully executed, and gives many 
useful explanations. 

Moradabad lies to the cast of Bijrtor, and gives a list of 
twenty Rajput clans, amounting to 33,032, and including 
among others 

Badgujar 10,406 

Eathairia 13,108 

The other clans are — Basnin 29, Janwar lOG, Chandela 18, 
Powar 1,686, Sengar 29, Chauhan 495, Dikhat 55, Gaur 465, 
Gautam 1,284, Raghwar 28, Gahlot 16, Tumar 10, Parihar 11, 
Mehror (Madawar) 13, Gadhwar 10, Bais 125, Bhadauria 25, 
Surajbansi 203, Kachhwaha 17, Jadobansi 741, Rathaur 8, 
Bdchhal 6, Dor 1,005, Pariwdl 10, Kirar 1,371, and Khattri 
2,448. 
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Bad&on, to the south and cast of Moradabad, gives us briefly 

Tliakur 72,073 

Khattri 287 

Total 72,360 

Bareli (Bareilly), the chief distiict of the division, lies north 
of Bad&on, and cxliibits ^ 

ThAkur 42,320 

Khuttri 2,300 

Total 44,620 

Shabjahanpur, the most eastern district of Boliilkhand, has 


Thakur 69,588 

Khattri i,384 


Total 70,972 

In the Bohilkhund tarai, or district under tho Ilills, are 
EAjhansi 3,365 

III. — The Agra division includes tlie districts of the Central 
])odb, and a considerable tract of country west of the Jumna, 
extending southwards to the Chainbal. 

Muttra (Mathurd), partly on tho west of the Jumna and 
partly in the Dodb, is the most north 4 ‘rly district. 


llajput (unspecified) 40,439 

Khattri 1,918 

Chauhdn 1,651 

Jadon 23,433 

Jais 7,306 

Oauruah 22,460 

Gahlot 9,894 


Total 


107,101 


Agra, south of Muttra, and on both sides of the Jumna 
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(though chiefly west of it), contains forty-two ckns of Hajputs, 
besides Th&kurs lumped together en manse. The classification 
is avowedly imperfect, and not the same for the different 
Tahsils. It gives a total of 187,065, including about 23,000 
Sdrajbans, among whom are Sikarwar, Chaub4n, Tuar, and 
Powar; also a cvyioua item, “Piijputs 11,205,” as though 
the others were not Eajputs. This comes of the fourfold 
division. 

On j;he eastern side of the Doab is Furrakliabad, with a total 
of '70,650 Bajputs in twen( 3 '-lhrcc classes, most of whom bear 
local names — but Ohauhiiii 551, Bliadauria 138, Babtor 31, 
Tuar 58, and Kachhwdha 72, occur among otlicrs. 

Maiiipuri (Mytipoory) is in the centre of the Dodb, next to 
Farrakhabad, and gives 

Thakur 49,458 

Kirdr 6,527 

Total 55,985 

The meagreness of detail in this district is di8a])pointing, be- 
cause thei'e are here several important seats of tho Chauhin 
and other principal Gots. 

Etawa, south of Mainpuri, and on both sides of the Jumna, 
■gives more detail. The Bajput is there divided into 


Sdrajbansi — * 

Gahelwar Gahlot 1,012 

Gaur 2,766 

Bahtor 314 

Baghbansi 571 

Kachhwiha 5,692 

Chandarbansi — 

Chandel 145 

Sonbansi 78 

Jadon Ill 
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Agnibansi — 

Parihdr 

Powar 

• 

3,743 

16* 

Chauh&n 


15^300 

Pyas 


651 

Bagliel 


98 

Sengar 


6,368 

Miscellaneous — 



Thakurs 


15,898 

Tolal 


52,763 


Without expressing jmy opinion as to the correctness of this 
classification, it is clear that wo have here a 'more intelligent 
grouping than clsewlioro. We do not find liajj^uts treated as 
separate from Chauhdiis, and such like eccentricities. 

Etali is a small district north of Mainpuri, and gives 

Tluikiir e53,ia2 

Ivliattri 127 

Total ' 53,259 

IV. The Allahabad division f includes the Lower Do^tb, and 
some large tracts south and west of the J umna, bordering on 
the independent states of Bundolkhand. 

Kcinhpiir (Cawnpore) is entirely in the Do4b, which here 
narrows considerably. The return is very elaborate. It ex- 
hibits fifty-seven descriptions of Eshatriyas, but many of the 
names arc purely local, as ‘‘ Cawnpoorea others are apparently 
imaginary, as the Nckliats and Jerkas, of whom there are only 
8 each, and who occur nowhere else. We also find “Chan- 
darbansis ’’ C only, though there arc several thousands of sub- 

♦ Only in Parganali Pliappund. 

t I have omitted the Jhansi division, as it is, strictly speaking, only a sort of oat- 
rider to the N.W.r., and is not under the general regulations. 
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sidkry gets of the Lunar race enumerated. The total number 
of Bajputs is 130,347. 

Fattihpi^^'t^ next district going down the Dodb, gives — 


Surajbffl^^i 9,125 

Chandarl^nsi 14,434 

Dikhit....J 7,303 

Gautam 13,538 

Bais 8,302 

. Sirki (only in ITaswa Parg.) 11 

Gaur 1,727 

Khetri 401 

Total 51,031 


Banda lies west of tlic .fiimnci, and south of Fattihpur, and 
has twenty-nine clans of Kshatriyas, including ‘‘Rajput or 
Chattri^’ 0,389, different from wliom apparently in the writcr^s 
mind are Bais, Baghel, and others. The total is G1,G35, and 


the list includes — 

Baghel 1,123 

Bais 15,480 

Kachhwaha 756 

Dikhit *. 9,429 

Gautam 3,140 

Chandel A 583 

Gaur 4,333 

Powar 2,712 


with other minor and doubtful clans. 

Allahabad, the chief place of the division, and capital of the 
North-West Provinces, is the principal town of a district lying 
at the apex of the Dodb, and on both sides of the Ganges and 
Jumna, both aboVe and below their junction. The same absurd 
system of nomenclature exists; we have Rajputs side by side 
witih Surajbansi, Ohandarbansi, Powar, Chauhan, etc., all dis- 
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tinct, besides tbrcc persons called Mungaralias, who exist fto- 
whcrc else. The total is 57,647. It is not surprising to find 
mention of castes which wo hear of nowhere el^e, at such 
places as Allahabad, lionarcs, Muttra, and cv|jn^ Cawnpore, — 
because, these being j^hices of great sancflcy, many devout 
Hindus, from all parts of India, go there ] .m pilgrimage, and 
many, when they feid themselvc's getting olA, leave their homes 
and lake uj) their abode permanently in Muttra or Benares, in 
order to secure the spiritual advantages which they believe will 
result from dying in those sacred spots. As some of these men 
come from tlio Mahratia country, others from tho South of 
India and sucli-like distant places, they do not belong to any 
of the clans known in the IN'. AY. P., and lieneo we get isolated 
names represented by two or three individuals only. 

Ilanuipur, which lies above Banda, west of t?uo Jumna, has 
4-1,202 Pajputs, in twelve classes : — Surajbansi, Raghubansi, 
Chandarbansi, Bais, Bagliel, I^urihdr, ’Powar, Chauh&n, Sikh 
Rajput, Solanki, Gaur, and Khattri. 

V. Gorakhpur is an extensive district lying between Oudh 
on the west and the Gandak on the east, the Himalayas on tho 
north, and Gogra and Bcluir to the south. It contains 123,328 
Rajputs ill twenty-nine classes, but badly arranged. Chandar- 
bansis are put down as “ nil,” though several Lunar Gots are 
given immediately afterwards. t 

VI. Benares gives its name to a division occupying the 
south-eastern part of tho North-AVest Provinces, having Oudh 
and Gorakhpur on the north, Behar on the cast, and the inde- 
pendent states of Bundelkhand on the south. 

Azimgarh, the most northern of the districts of this division, 
exhibits sixty-six classes of Kshatriyas, many of whom contain 
only a few families, and seem peculiar to this district, such are — 


Bhrigubans 24 

Bargaiyan 451 
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Sangj&l 236 

X. Sawahya 30 

35 

Pacfe^aria 8 


These most prob^y are really oftshoots from some more cele- 
,brated clans. Th(| total of Rajputs in this district is given at 
171,480, but we must deduct from this 40,642 Bhuinhars, who 
are not Rajputs at all, leaving 124,838 as the real total. 

Jaunpiir is a small district wxst of Azimgarh, and shews 
fifty-seven Gots of Rajputs, one of which, called Turkm&n, 
consists of two persons! another, the Khajai, of three! The 


most numerous are — 

Bais. 35,536 

Raghubansi 30,493 

Baelfgoti 23,988 

Nauwak 22,800 

Chaupatkhamb (not in Elliot) 15,158 


Total of all clans, 223,938, which is a very large amount for 
so small a district. 

Mirzapur lies South of the Ganges, and extends a long way 
into the independent states, and embraces much wild country 
along the Kaimur range. 

Twenty-four clans occur here. The Giharwar number 26,892, 
the Gautam 18,178 ; the total, deducting 4,241 Bhiiinh&rs, 
amounts only to 95,383, which is a small number for the size of 
the district, and considering its proximity to Rewa and Bundel- 
khand, with their large Rajput populations. 

Benares is a small district on both sides of the Ganges round 
the sacred city. Twenty-seven clans amount to 54,445. The 
most numerous is the Raghubansi, 43,131, the least so the 
Bhanwag, which consists of one solitary specimen ! 

Ghazipur lies along the north bank of the Ganges as far as 
its junction with the Gogra (Deohd or Saija) river, and contains 
206,262 Rajputs. 

VOL. z. f 
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Ajmer, a province in the centre of Eajpatana, has 17,539 
Bajputs. ^ 

I could have wished to exhibit a perfectly homo^!^!^us table 
of this important caste, showing the ramificatiom^'&l its numerous 
Gots, but the irregular, licterogcneous, and ^settled nature of 
the rctunis, and the want of any uniformraystcm of nomen-, 
clature, has rendered this impossible. I cair therefore only add 
that the grand total of Ilajputs for the province is as follows : — 


Mirat division 607,686 

Ilohilkhand do 249,528 

Agra do 526,853 

Kamaon do 235,248 

Allahabad do £51,762 

ISonarcs do 804,871 

Gorakhpur 125,328 

Ajmer 17,539 


Total Rajputs in N. W. Prov. 2,816,815 

In other words, a little short of three millions — or very nearly 
onc-tcnlh of the whole population. The Dehli division is not 
included in this enumeration, as it has since 1857 formed part 
of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the PanjUb. The same re- 
mark holds good for the three districts of Ilissar, Sirsa, and 
Rohtak, composing the division of ITissar. The population of 
these two divisions at the last Panjilb census amounted to 
2,265,770, and the Rajputs probably numbered two hundred 
thousand out of the whole. 

3. Bhu'iniiAr. — This caste, which I have explained to be in 
reality bastard Brahmans, is sometimes classed with them oujI 
sometimes separate. In the N. W. P. they are found in the 
eastern districts only. 


Gorakhpdr 30,739 

Benares 21,460 
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Azirngarh 47,926 

3,333 

4,241 

107,699 

4, Jats. — This Important and widc-sprcad caste, which is in 
the census absurdly enough classed among Sudras, is stated to 
amount to only 682,712. This, I cannot but think, must be a 
mistake. There are many sub-divisions of Jdts, and some of 
them inay have been treated as independent tribes. The census 
returns, however, support Elliot’s assertion that their region is 
chiefly the Upper Doab, and it must bo romemborod that when 
he wrote, the D^hli division formed part of the N. W. P. 

The districts in which Jats are most numerous arc 


Mirat 118,216 

Muttra 120,494 

Aligarh 76,689 

Muzafiarnagar 75,694 

Agra 66,538 


They are extreniely numerous under the name of Jat in the 
’Panjab, where General Cunningham estimates them at four- 
tenths of the population, or about five millions. 

6. Gujar. — These also come, according to our census com- 
pilers, under the head of jSudras. They number 264,496, and, 
like the Jats, side by side with whom they are always found, 
are settled chiefly in the Upper or North-western portion of the 
Provinces. They have in 


Sahdranpur 51,855 

Mirat 54,035 

Bulandshahr 44,112 


They have a very bad name in this district, where they were 
particularly troublesome and riotous during the Mutiny, plun- 
dering the town of Sikandarabad, and doing a deal of mischief. 
They and the B&ngars of Behli are unenviably notorious as 


^Jaunpur 

^"’irz&pdr 
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being among the few rural populations who rose against na, at 


that trying time. 

MuzafFarnagar 

Ajmer >^3^70 


The constant occurrence of Jats and Gujars/m the neighbour- 
hood of Eajpuls, and the way in which, Bohto speak, they fill 
up the gaps between various settlements of the Rajputs, to- 
gether with their fir]o phf/sique and manly bearing, lends great 
support to the only really probable theory as to their origin, 
which supposes them to be oflshoots of the great Rajput caste. 

6. Aniii. — Number, 2,196,786 — over two millions. These 
are also, somewhat oddly, classed as Sudras. They rank high 
however as regards purity, and arc probably partly of Brahman 
origin. They arc especially numerous in the eastern part of 
these provinces, though well diffused over the 'whole, — there 
being five or ten thousand of them in nearly every district. 
Their profession of herdsmen secures them a certain respect 
wherever the sacred cow is worshipped, and the legendary con- 
nection of their caste with the popular god or demigod Krishna 
is still held in remembrance. 

They arc most numerous in 

Gorakhpur 408,903 

Aziragarli 210,868 

Ghazipur ^ 168,308 

In those parts of Behar which are under the Government of 
the Lower Provinces of Bengal they are extremely numerous. 
Avoiding to some extent the agricultural and well-cultivated 
parts of the country, they are to be found in immense numbers 
wherever there are vast grassy plains for their herds, as in the 
wide jungles of Goraklipiir, and the equally wild plains of 
Northern Behar, and as far cast as Purneah. 

7. Kayath. — This class is known as the ^‘writer^^ caste. 
They are the clerks and men of the pen all over India. Their 
tradition is that when Parasu Rama destroyed the KshatriyaSi 

I 
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tke ^^gnant women of tkat caste fled, and the children to 
whom^&ey subsequently gave birth having been concealed 
during the i&jc'ssacre in the wombs of their mothers, were called 
E&yasths (Sjfusl^. body ^ remaining). They are a fine 
handsome race, with delicate intellectual fcij-tures, and some of 
the cleverest natives of India have sprung -from their number. 
In Lower Bengal, especially, they are distinguished by the 
rapidity with which they acquire a wonderfully perfect know- 
ledge* of the English language, and of European literature. 
They are the “Greeks of the lower empire,” subtle, clever, 
intellectual, but wily and treacherous, rorhaps no race in 
India has so eagerly responded to the attempts which have been 
made to civilize, in tho European fashion, the natives of this 
country. , 

They are, however, also found ns cultivators in many parts 
of the country, and in that capacity are, perhaps, not superior 
to their neighbours. Their numbers in the N.W.P. are 351,463. 
They are very equally diffused, though perhaps rather more 
numerous “dovju country,” or in tho castem jjart of the 
provinces. 

In Gorakhpur they number 39,689 

Ghazipur 23,597 

Baroil^ 23,012 

Allahabad..*. 21,869 

8. EubmI or Kuhb'i, amount to 971,285. They are more 
numerous in the lower or eastern districts than in the Central or 


Upper Bo&b. They are, however, returned as amounting in 
Bareilly to 162,232, but 


In Gorakhpdr 242,388 

Allahabad 121,140 


9. Kachhi, better known in the eastern districts as Koeri, 
(dso called Murfio, or Mordi. Tho market gardeners of India, 
wonderfully industrious and neat, and skilful cultivators of all 
the finer kin^ of produce. There are 1,348,316 of these useful 
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people. They are tolerably equally diffused all over tV'p" pro- 
vinces except in the Upper Do&b, •where they seem w^joe. In 
North and South Debar they are very frequent^/Jud 'wherever 
the poppy is grown between Benares and Patj^ they are found 
engaged in its cultivation and the productio/ of opium from it. 

To sura up these remarks, I exhibit in afbrief tabular form 
the totals of the various castes. I do not attempt to give the 
whole of them, more especiully since they are drawn out with 
elaborato and somewhat fanciful detail in the census. I include 
the castes treated of above, with several of the servile castes who 


are extremely numerous. 

1. Brahman 3,510,103 

2. Ilajput 2,816,816 

3. Bhuinh4r *. 107,699 

4. J^t 682,712 

5. Giijar 264,496 

6. Ahir 2,196,786 

7. Kayath .• 351,463 

8. Kurmi .• 971,286 

9. Kdchhi 1,348,816 

10. Kewat 388,268 


11.. Teli* (oilman) ’ 427,857 

12. Sou&r (goldsmith) 176,615 

13. Lohar (blacksmith) 314,552 

14. Barhdi (carpenter) 301,471 

15. Number (potter) 453,614 ' 

16. Mali (gai'dener) 167,697 

17. Hajjdm or Ndi (barber) 430,564 

18. Dhimar or Kah&r (bearer, also fisherman)... 693,519 

19. Gadariyd (shepherd) 566,981 


* I hftT6 drawn a line above these names, to show that they are not^ strictly 
spealung, castes, but professions or trades. 
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a(L Bliarbhdnj4 163,882 

2lS>-^U 585,932 

S2. Kal>4^r (distiller) 262,884 

23. i)hobii ( .^licrman) 270,568 

24. CLamdr (leather- worker and general drudge) 3,580,385 

26. Mihtar (8w.,epor) 310,795 

26. Nunid* (saltpetre worker) 199,936 

27. Banias in general 383,202 


* CUieily in the Eastern districts, and in Oudh and Behur. 
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mjMEIlTCAL STinOT^GTlT AND DISTHIBTJTION OP THE 
MUJIA^fMADANS IN THE NOllTir-WESTEEN PEO- 
VINCE8, ACCOEDING TO THE CENSUS OP 1865. 

[By the, EditorJ] 

t 

The arrangement of tlie Musulman populations is a simpler 
affair than that of the Hindus. They fall into two great classes, 
of which the first consists of the descendants of foreign in- 
vaders, and the second of converts from Hinduism. This 
division is of course ignored to a great extent by themselves. 
Throughout Hindustan they recognize a fourfold classification, 
into Say3dd, Mughal, Pathan, and Shaikh. 

The Sayyid, as claiming descent from the Prophet, is of 
course the most honoured of the four, ho In-kes either the word 
Sayyid before his name, or in some places the title Sh&h ; the 
latter custom prevails more in the Panjab and western parts of 
the Provinces, where the respectful form of address, ^‘Shdh 
Sdhib is used to all Sayyids of rank, and “ Sh&h ji ” to others. 

The Mughals are, as their name implies, descendants of the 
companions or followers of the Tartar conquerors of India. 
They are less numerous than the other classes, and in many 
cases still preserve a markedly Turanian type of countenance. 
They are generally known by the title of Beg affixed to their 
name, and often use the prefix Mir or Mirzd (shortened from* 
Amirz&da, Le.y ‘‘ son of a noble ”). 
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Thi^Patli&ils are of Affghan origin, and are always known by 
the af^cd title Khan. 

The class of Shaikhs is a mixed one. Any ordinary Musul- 
man who beldngs to none of the throe above-named classes, is 
called Shaikh. Aivast number of the converts from Hinduism 
give themselves this title, which from being so promiscuously 
used has long ceased to have any special meaning or value as a 
title of honor. 

The large populations in all parts of the N’orth-Westem 
Provirices who were originally Ilinclus, but are now Musulman, 
take great liberties with tlieso titles; many aflect the title 
KhAn, and some go so far as to call thomselves Sayjud, es- 
pecially if they Kave attained high social position. In the Pan jAb, 
where the process of conversion lias been carried out on a very 
large scale, there used to bo u proverbial couplet to this effect, 
supposed to be spoken by a convert — 

Last year I was a weaver, this year I am a Sliaikh, 

Next year, if gi’aiii is dear, I shall ho a Sayyid.” 

meaning that if* ho sold his crops well, he should be wealthy 
enough to assume this latter title.* 

The census classes the Muhammadans of these provinces 
under the four general heads given above, and gives besides a 
column of miscelK^cous Muhammadans,'^ including converts 
of all sorts. The analysis is as follows : — 

1. Saytid. — There are 170,248 of this class in these Pro- 
vinces. They arc most numerous in Muzafiarnagar, where 
there are counted 21,837 of them. It is in this district that 
the Gardezis are located. Bijnor and Moradabad contain 

• Mucli aimisement was caused, I remember, in 1860, at GujrSit, in the PanjSb, by 
the Sarriflbtadar, or principal clerk of the judicial department, describing himself in 
aif official return as “ Sayyid H&shiml J^uraisbi,” that is, of the family and lineage of 
the. prophet. His father, 'who was living in obscurity in his native town, was dis- 
OQva^ to be a hhdr^ or^blaoksmith. 
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respectively 10,285 and 16,439. Lower down, Allahab^ has 
11,558, Jaunpur 12,771, and Gorakhpur 10,078. JiTono or 
two districts the Miisulman population has not been classified, 
so that something would have to bo added to the libove total to 
obtain the full number, say 10,000, so tlyjit we may fairly 
assume the Sayyid population to bo 180,000 throughout the 
Provinces. 

2. Mugtial. — There arc stated to bo 41,748 of this class, who 
are most numerous in Saharanpur, where they amount to 8,370. 
There are more of them in the Upper Dodb and Pohilkhand than 
in other parts, but in no district except Saharanjpur are there 
more than four thousand of them. With regard to the Mughals 
it must bo noted that they seem, as a class, to have amalgamated 
less with the native population than any others. ^ They were of 
the clan of the conquerors, and fierce truculent Tartars to boot. 
From passages in the Institutes of Timur, and other writings of 
the early Mahommadan invaders, we get an impression that the 
Mughals were rather unwilling participators in the plans of 
their sovereign. They had no objection to a raid on India, 
with a prospect of a speedy return to their steppes, but a 
lengthened sojourn in the plains of the Ganges seems to have 
been viewed by them with great aversion. Comparatively few, 
therefore, and they merely hangers on c^. the court, appear to 
have stayed on permanently in the country." The Mughals are 
often found holding very respectable positions, but are almost 
entirely, as far as I know, townspeople, not having any taste for 
rural pursuits. 

3. Path AN. — This class is very much more numerous than 
either of the two preceding ones. But there is a possibility 
that many persons who do not properly belong to this head 
may have been entered under it. The favourite Pathdn title of 
Kh6,n is often adopted as a stepping-stone to that of Sayyid by 
ambitious plebeians, and in this way many have probably crept 
into this column of the returns who have no right to be there* 
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Pathins, true or false, ard\Set do^vn at 515,526, or 
nearly tnree times tlio number of Say'yids. 

They are very numerous in the Mirat and Rohilkliand divi- 
sions, as the following list shows ; — ' 


Sahdranpur 92,226 

MuzaflGirnagar 13,995 

Mirat 13,634 

Bulandshalir 39,171 

• Moradabad 18,926 

Badaou 13,150 

Bareilly 44,468 

Shahjahanpur 42,356 


In Agra and Farrakhabad also they arc found in considerable 
quantities, aij|i are tolerably equally diffused over the whole 
province, though there is a marked diminution of their numbers 
in tho Benares division. 

4. Shaikh. — I am in doubt about the way this class has been 
treated in the census. So many that arc really not Shaikhs call 
themselves so, th^it I apprehend there has been much diversity 
of practice on this head. The Shaikhs arc put down at 1,140,108. 
By thijsf title we ought strictly to imply those Musulmans who, 
on the one hand, are neither Sayyids, Mughals, nor Path&ns, 
and on the other ^ not Hindus converted to Islam. The 
Shaikh, properly so callccij is the lowest class of the descendants 
of the invaders. lie is often of Affghan descent, though his 
forefathers were not of sufficient social standing to acquire 
the title of Ehdn. There is also much Persian, Bokhariot, 
and Turki blood in his veins. Judging from the appearance 
of this class on the whole, one would say that the non- Aryan 
element preponderated considerably. I notice, however, in 
many districts, converted Gujars and others are entered under 
this head. Sahdranpur gives eleven classes of Shaikhs. Mirat 
gives Shaikhs sprung from Pathdns,” which is only true of 
some of them. Most districts draw a distinction between the 
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four classes of true or original Musulmans and tlie 
of inferior or miscellanec^is. ^ 

Saharanpur contai^ the largest number of Shaikhs, 164,819. 
But there are fc^ districts which have less thto twenty or 
twenty-five tho;rf^and of them. 

Below the four great classes, there is a large population 
described as miscellaneous Mahommedans. These are the con- 
verts from ITiiiduism^ or more strictly speaking, the descendants 
in the ninth or tcnfli generation of such converts, together with 
tliose who follow certain petty trades in towns, and who are a 
very mixed multitude, not connected in any particular way with 
one another, save by the accident of following a similar trade. 
As the general tables of the census give no details of this motley 
rabble, whose numbers, however, amount to 2,207,576, or 
nearly two millions and a-quarter, it will be probably useful to 
give an analysis of them, as far as it can be extracted from 
the district returns. 

1. Jullaha. — This well-known class is that of weavers ; they 
are as a rule poor and of little consideration. * In some districts 
there are Hindu Jull&has also, but in most cases the term is 
applied to Musulmans only, — Hindu weavers being known by 
the names Tanti and Tatthid. 

They are located as follows : — 


Mirat Division — 

Dehra Dun 1,361 

Muzatfarnagar 18,922 

Mirat 29,457 

Bulandshahr 9,558 

Aligarh 1,844 


Eohilkhand Division 

Bijnore 

Moradabad 

Bareilly 


57,000 

44,190 

6L401 
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Blialijah&npliT 16,969 

Tarai 3,520 

Agra Division — 

Agra 607 

Etah 2,827 

Allahabad Division — 

Fattihplir 3,282 

Banda 182 

* Allahabad 33,875 

Hamirpur 915 

Benares Division — 

Azimgarh 51,973 

Jaunpur 21,125 

Mir;?apur 19,774 

Benares 23,711 

Ghazipur 46,268 


Total 449,661 


Those districts whose names are not found in this list arc those 
in which the Jullahas are not specified by name. 


2.— Ndi or llajjdm (barber). — This caste, like the Julldhas, is 
both Masulman and Hindu, and is foun’d in every village in tho 
country. The barh^* is an important person at betrothals and 
weddings, though of more consequence among the close-shaven 
Hindus than, the bearded Musulmans. They arc often found 
employing themselves in agriculture. 

They are settled as follows : — 

DehraDun 86 

Huzafiarnagar 7,239 

Mirat 10,263 

Bijnore (about) 10,000 

Moradabad 11,308 

Bareilly 20,188 
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Tarai 

Agra 

Etah 

Cawnpore . 

Fattihpur 

Banda 

Hamirpur 

670 

21,674* 

396 

18^950* 

1,243 

13,849 

123 

Azimgarh 

3,950 

Jaunpur 

2,243 

Mirzapur 

1,426 


3. Blhishti [mlgo Bhisti), water-carrier. — These are the men 
wlio carry water in goat-skins for the supply of the upper 
classes. They are chiefly found in towns, and are also called 


Mashkis, from the Mashak, 

or water-skin, and S£ikk&. 

Dchra Dun 

70 

Muzaflfarnagar . . 

3,689 

Mirat 

7,569 

Aligarh 

10,512 

Bijnorc 

• 2,603 

Moradabad 

4,061 

Bareilly 

3,041 

Tarai 

299 

Agra 

14,308 

FaUilipiir 

* 331 

Allahabad 

591 

Hamirpur 

29 


The Bihishti is generally found in the service of Europeans, 
but his trade is not in much request, as most people draw their 
own water. The word Bihishti means literally an inhabitant of 
^'Bihisht,’^ or paradise, and the name is said to have been 

* In the return it is stated that some of these are Hindus and some Musulmoju, but 
it is not known how many belong^ to each religion. 
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app}|ed to them by the Mahomedan invaders, cither in derision, 
or frbiii the relief they gave to the thirsty soldiery. 

3. Eass&i, or Eass&b, butcher. 


These are thus given : — 

DehraDun 132 

Muzafiarnagar 10,420 

Mirat 15,370 

Aligarh 4,154 

. Bijnore 6,442 

Moradabad 9,179 

Bareilly 5,933 

Tarai 442 

Agra •. 3,376 

Etah 2,251 

Fattiiipur 1,191 

Allahabad 4,157* 

Hamlrptir 7* 

Azimgarh 1,740 

Jaunpur 883 

Mirzapur 661 

Benares : 1,089* 

Ghazipur 1,652 


6. Rangrez, or dy^. — This is like the Jullalia, a very useful 
and wide-spread cliiss. Tlley are found in all the large towns. 


There are in — 

Mirat 4,127 

Bijnore 2,063 

Moradabad 2,270 

Bareilly 2,488 

Agra 515t 


* Locally kno^ni as Bakar kasskb, i.e,, ox-butcher. 

f The Agra return is careless in these points. I suspect tliis figure is too low by 


half. 
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Etah 679 

Allahabad 979 

Aziragarli 1,281 

Mirzapiir ^227 

Benares 609 

Ghazipur 1,099 


In addition to this there are several large classes of Musul- 
inan Dhobis (washermen), Darzis (tailors), and others, who are 
mentioned in some returns but not in others. I give their 
names only ; an approximation to their total numbers is all 


that it is possible to offer. 

llalvvdi, confectioner 15,000 

Dliunia, cotton-carder 70,000 

Mi’ainar (jU.^), builder 12,000 

Bluittiyara, serai-keeper 8,000 

Tawaif prostitute 15,000 

Kiltibaii, pimp and cina^dus (also 

culled Kalawat or Bharua) 1,500 

KunjiYi, vegetable seller 18,000 

Dhobi, waslierman 30,000 

Tell, oil- seller 55,000 


. The total of Musulinaiis is 4,075,206 against 25,971,420 
Hindus, or nearly in the proportion of on^o to six and a-half. 
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[This Part has been constituted in accordance with the fourfold 
division of the work mentioned by the author. The number 
of articles it contains is, however, small ; and I have expe- 
rienced some difficulty in deciding what articles should find 
a place in this l^art, as being illustrative of customs, rites, 
and superstitions. It has not been found possible in practice 
to draw the lino accurately, and the reader is therefore 
requested to refer to Part IV. for any words he may not 
find in this Part. — B.] 


Ajaulf, 

Perquisite of the lower castes, from the threshing-floor. — 
Benares. The word may perhaps be derived from Anjald or 
i.e., as much as one can carry in two hands joined. 

Akhtfj, ,^^1 

The 18th day of the month Baisakh, upon which Irequonuy 
the ohligations incurred by the agriculturists to enable them to 
provide for the cultivation of the Itabi season are adjusted, 
on the principle explained in the article Bara-bhao. 


VOL. 1. 


13 
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The Bara-bhao. system prevails most to the East, and Akhtij 
ka Bhao to tho West. The Akhty is to the Rabi what the 
Bewail is to the Kharif — the day appointed for settling the 
accounts of the past harvest. It is proper to (Jbmmence the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and to feed Brahmans 
on the Akhty, as well as to eat new grain, which scrupulous 
men generally forbear doing till the return of this auspicious 
festival. A plough is also slightly passed over the fields, as 
tho ceremony is supposed to secure good luck ; but to sow seed 
on that day, except on certain conditions, is expressly forbidden 
in the points and precepts of some Oriental Tusser. 

Tftt’rraw 

Tho name of this festival is derived from not, decay, 
and third ; the undying 3rd of tho lunar half of 

Baisakh ; or I8th, according to tho usual computation: “The 
consequences of meritorious actions performed on this day being 
permanent, as it is the first day of the Satya Yuga, or the 
anniversary of creation.” — Sanskrit Diet. p. 4. 

Angaunga, 

Perquisites from the threshing-ground’ -to the Brahman, 
Purohit, Guru, Grazier, and Village God. — Benares. 

In the North-West, tho corresponding term is Siy&udi or 
Thapa ; and Anjali in Bundelkhand. 

From the time of distributing the Angaungd to that of 
weighing, a deep silence is observed, and strangers are carefully 
excluded. A short time since, a party of peasants engaged in 
this operation were brought before the magistrate for conniving 
at a criminid’s escape ; whereas, they had merely made a sign 
to him to keep off, and not profane the ceremony with his un* 
hallowed presence. 
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Tax Dehli, and the ISTorth-Wcst, as well as in some parts of 
Benares, this deep and mysterious silence is observed at an 
earlier stage of the proceedings. When the corn is ready to be 
formed into a heap, a man scats himself down with a plough- 
share in his hand, which he digs into the ground, and which 
is supported on each side by some kus grass and cowduiig. 
Another person from behind then throws some com over the 
head of the man sitting on the ground, who employs himself in 
carefully adjusting it around the ploughshare, taking care all 
the time to keep it as much as possible concealed from the gaze 
of inquisitive persons. When it is well covered, he gets up, 
and every one present assists in forming the heap. This is the 
Dehli custom. * 

In Bohilkhand a somewhat different ceremony is observed. 
After burning a horn, or a little sacrificial fire, a ploughshare 
and a pot full of water are placed to the north of the polo round 
which the bullocks arc driven when treading out the corn. The 
heap of corn is then raised to the south of the ploughshare, and 
not over it, as in^Dchli. The subsequent proceedings will find 
a more appropriate place under Ch&nk. 

But in whatever way the ceremony is observed, during the 
whole time the strictest silence is observed, and is not to be 
broken within the threshing-grounef until the corn is measured 
out and distributed^ -t 

It would be deemed unlucky were any talking to take place ; 
even if an articulation or ejaculation of any kind were made, 
mischievous sprites would come, and extract much of the 
strength and substance of the corn. 

, It is from the. apprehension of a visit from these malignant 
goUins that the agriculturists of these provinces commence 
forming their heaps of winnowed corn either exactly at twelve 
in the day time, or shortly after twelve at night, at which times 
sprites are said not to wander. 

If the work is begun in the day time, and not over by sunset, 
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the party retire from the threshing-ground, and do not Tee(Sn« 
menoe operations till starlight ; the intermediate period being 
▼ery inauspicious. 

Angauriya, 

A ploughman. Allowing the use of a plough, instead of 
paying wages in money or kind. — Benares. 

This practice is called Jitrd in Bundelkhand and Bohilkhand. 

Anjala, 

As much as can he held in the cavity formed by joining the 
two hands together in the shape of a bowL 

Anjali, 

This has the same meaning as Anjal4, but is current chiefly 
in Bundelkhand. It is also applied to a mode of salutation by 
carrying the hands in this form to the forehead. — See also 
Angaung4. 

Aniia, lyl 

The place where men stand who throw the Dauri (which see). 
— See also Beri and Boka (Part IV.). 

Annaprasan, ur-W' 

The first feeding of children with grain ; from the Sanskrit 
an7ia, com, and prdsmi, feeding ; also called in some 
places pasnl, which appears to be merely a corruption of 
the above words. 

The Pasni takes place (see Menu,” 11. 34) usually six months 
after birth. It is an important ceremony with a Hindi child, 
who is then considered to enter on a new stage of life. 

"Com is the staple of life, life is the origin of man, and is the 
essence of vioiousness ^ 
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The ceremony of making a libation of water between the 
threshold an^ the spot where the first bundle of com is deposited 
after being brought home from the threshing-groimd. This 
particular ceremony is supposed to be propitious, as it unites 
the two chief elements of man’s sustenance. 

Another kind of agricultural Argh consists in placing on the 
threshold, at seed*time, a cake of cowdung formed into a cup, 
filKng it with com, and then pouring water upon it. The 
practice is supposed to propitiate tho deities, and secure a good 
harvest. 

The word A^h means in Sanskrit any libation of water to a 
deity. 

Arwan, 

The firat cuttings of corn, not taken to the threshing-floor, 
but brought home to bo eaten by the family, and presented to 
tho family gods and Brahmans. It is not cut without previously 
ascertaining the*fortuuato moment for commencing tho harvest. 
In the Kharif, Shamakh, — in the Kabi, barley, — is the grain 
used in the Arwan, When the Arwan is brought home, the 
grain is taken out of the ear, mixed'up with milk and sugar, and 
every member of ^he family tastes it seven times. The season 
is of course one of festivity. 

“ Why do you go about swelling (with joy) ? Because the Arwan 
has been brought home. * 

“Why do you go about bent (with grief)? The peon has come 
(to oblleotthe revenue).” 

Axwaa is chiefly used in Eohilkhand and the Upper Do&b. 
The more general and the proper term is from new, 
and Wff con]|— See Sithwan and Jdri. 
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Asarh, ij\J iPTO ' 

The name of the third Hindu Solar month (June- July). The 
first month of the rainy season, and consequently of cultivation. 
It is therefore a busy period iu the country, and c^tivators are 
on the alert. There is an old proverb — 

wfr ^ 

That ifl, “begin in Asarh, and you will become a proprietor of ele- 
phants ; wait a month till Sawan, and instead of elephants you will 
have horses ; wait two months till Bhadon, and your family will be- 
come slaves.*’ , 

In the printed Glossary, Assam (evidently a mistake for 
As&rh), is called the sixth month, but it can only 'be considered 
BO according to the European calendar. 

The same error occurs under Asin, also called Ku&r, and 
under Augun, usually Aghan. 

Asarhi, 

This word does not preserve an identical meaning throughout 
these provinces. In the North-West it is used only for the 
Babi, or spring harvest, and is frequently corrupted into 
S&dhi. S&wani is used iu the samq, parts Vbr the Kharif, or 
autumnal harvest. This latter word is not known to the east- 
ward. In Benares, Eastern Oudh, and Saugor, Asarhi aignifi«w 
the Kharif, and not the Babi harvest. The people in the 
North-West say their meaning is derived from the phtiffhinff 
in Asarh ; those of Benares say theirs is derived from the 
sowing in Asarh. The latter have the more reason on Ihw 
side, for the land is ploughed in Asarh for either harvest.-^ 
See Asarh. 

%• The following extract from a recently-published work, 
“ Handbook of the Economic Products of the Panj&b,” by Baden 
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H.^Powell, Roorkee, 1868, gives so good a general view of 
agricultural operations in the upper or western portion of the 
country under notice, that although it is specially written for 
the Fanj&b, i feel no apology is necessary for introducing it 
here 


Mehtoj) op Sowing, Wjseding, and Genkral Treatment op Crops. 

The great harvests are called universally Rub! and Kharif, 
or by the villagers ^^Hari’* and '^Sawani,*' from the names of 
the months in which the crops are ripe. 

Rabi is the spring harvest ; Kharif the autumn ; but it is 
not all land that bears two. harvests. Land tliat wull, is called 
“dofasli,” and iand that bears only once, ‘^ekfasli;’^ but there 
are certain tracts of country where two or even three harvests 
will bo taken off the soil. 

The spring crops arc tlie important ones, for they are sown 
just at the great rain- fall of the year — the barsdt,'^ or rainy 
season — about the month of September, and the crop, which has 
been sustained during its growth by the winter or latter rains, 
is cut at the end of the spring of the year following in the 
month of Bais&kh, and the months following. In the b&ngar 
lands of the Cis-Satlaj States, Mr. Winyard writes that the rabi 
C-T >ps are not sown where artificial' irrigation is not procurable, 
and that the autumn cjops are the staple. The kharif or 
autumn crops are sown before the rains, and reaped after their 
close in October and November. 

Mr. Melville, writing from Hushy&rpur, says: — “The rabi 
crop is reared after gr^t labour; the kharif with but little 
trouble; the latter invariably follows the former, and the 
ploughings of the rabi are almost sufficient for the kharif also. 
When the spring crop is cut, the husbandman will wait for a 
shower in June, plough over his land once or twice, and sow 
his kharif crop.” 

Fallow lands are never turned up for the first crop at kharif; 
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but always begin with a ploughing and sowing for the fabi 
harvest. The principal crops of the rabi are wheat, barldji 
gram, ^^mattar” (Vicia), lentils, tobacco, linseed (‘‘sarshaf” or 
‘^sarsoh,” ^‘rai,^’ etc.) The kharif sowings are “^jawar,” b&jr& 
(millet), maize, rice, ^‘moth,” ‘^mung,” “mdsh,” and other 
pulses, sugar-cane, and cotton. These are produced by the 
efficacy of the rains, which occur when they are in full growth. 
These crops require much moisture, and most of them, except 
the pulses, get artificial irrigation beside the rain. The land is 
subjected to repeated ploughings, the number of them depending 
on tho industry and the means of the farmer ; but their number 
seems much to influence the success of tho crop. The fields to 
be sown with the (zabti) beat crops are often ploughed over 
and over again, ten and twelve times; six times is about the 
average. The plough seldom goes deeper than six inches, while 
in England nine inches depth is considered to give the best 
crops.* 

Land intended for sugar-cane receives the greatest number. 
The land intended for this crop is ploughed up as if the land 
were to be sown for a rabi crop, and then left till ITar, when 
the planting is eflected. 

Annexed is a Table showing the number of ploughings given 
to each kind of crop. 



* Sealkote Report, p. 116 . 
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6 
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P 

XuAllfF. 

7 

6 

0 

6 

7 

7 

11 to 27 

11 

2 

2 

4 

• a* 

5 

... 


Do. maira land. 

Rcmarka. 

6 


5 


7 

11 to 27 

1 t) 

2 

'isS 

|b|| 


IMS 

1 

“ggS 

2 



Caop. 


Makai (maize) 

Cotton 

Mustard 

Sugar-cane 

Ohi^ (jowkr grown as a fodder) 

Dh&n ^ico) 

Munji (rice) 

Mdng and M&sli / J'^*^*” ** ( 


It will be observed how much fewer are the kharif plough- 
ings than tha rabl, with the single exception of sugar-cane 
land, which, however, is no real exception, for this land, as 
before remarked, is prepared at the same time as the rabi lands, 
but left to lie to the kharif sowing time. 

A pair of good bullocks will plough half an acre daily, but 
weak ones less. .Cattle are never kept at work continuously for 
more than five hours in a day, or two-and-a-half at a sugar- 
mill. Generally speaking, there is in hangar^' lands about 
one pair of bullocks to seven or eight acres. ^‘Bar’’ lands, whore 
the wells are deep, take one pair to five acres, and buffaloes are 
there much in uelS on account of their strength. In the well 
lands it is said that the animals die off quickly because of the 
constancy rotatory motion which they undergo at the well. 
“Khidir^' land requires less, and weaker animals will do.* In 
submontane and hill villages a pair can be purchased for Bs. 16 , 
sufficient for ordinary ploughing purposes. 

Land after being ploughed is levelled with a ^'sohdga,” called 
*^ddh^^ in the submontane districts ; a flat, straight, heavy piece 
of wood dragged over the surface of the fleld by cattle. Some-^ 


* ^or Clarke's Agriculture of tke Eechna Dokb." 
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times they are made with teeth, and called “much/* S<fim.e 
crops are then sown broad-cast, and after the seed is down the 
land is twice ploughed over, and the field marked out into beds 
or divisions for irrigation purposes, the divisioifs being little 
banks of earth dividing the field into squares. The exact time 
for sowing is dependent on considerations of weather, rains, etc., 
and varies for dificront crops ; the people are also superstitious, 
and often consult Mullahs and Brdhmans, according as they are 
Hindus or Musulmans, to ascertain favorable omens and times 
for sowing. Sowing is generally done broad-cast, but in kh&dir 
lowland along the banks of rivers, it is effected by the drill : a 
hollow piece of bamboo is attached to the plough, through which 
seed is dropped, and the ploughing and sowing are thus done 
at one operation; but this practice is not followed in lands 
irrigated by wells (chdM). Sowing, when broa^-cast, is per- 
formed by the farmer with the aid of the “Kamindh,” — ^the 
Tirkhdn, Lohdr, and Chamdr, etc., who rcceivo certain dues for 
their work. 

Reaping is done by laborers, who are paid either so much per 
“kandl” of wheat cut, or else so much per diem. 

Manuring is done by Churas (low caste of sweepers) who 
receive a small due, and the gleanings of the gathered grain. 

Cotton is usually sown broad-cast like wheat. Poppy, tobacco, 
rice, and some other crops, are so^ in nursery beds, called 
“ lab,” and when the seedlings appear are planted out.. Sugar- 
cane grows from pieces of the cane containing some joints. 
They are put into furrows made in the soil. 

In sowing, the quantity of seed required to one acre is proxi- 
mately given in the following Table. 

Each kind of crop has generally some peculiarity as to its 
management, or the method of sowing and rearing it. Brush 
details will be noticed in the catalog^ue along with the nw'*** of 
the particular product to which they refer. 
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^Statement op the Ayeraoe Quantity of Seed eequiked foh One 
Aoub of Land. 


Chop. 

Maunds. 

Seers. 

Chlttaks. 

Rcmarka. 

Wheat 

1 

10 



Ooji 

1 

10 


Barley 

1 

10 


09 

Gram 


20 


ire« les. 
land. 

Poppy 


... 

7 

Linseed 


U 


Ttiura mha 


u 



Moth, mun^, and mhah 


2 

H 


Munji (rice) 


12 



Chari 


20 


Ms 

Makai (Indian corn) 


i) 


5’' 

:s 

Cotton 


K 

... 

Mustard 


3 


& 

Turnip .. 


2 

8 



When the crop is sown, the number of waterings that it 
receives greatly depends on the district, the fall of rain, and 
other natural and local circumstances. 

Hand-hoeing and weeding arc often given to crops. Tho 
operation is called ^^godi,^^ and is eifocted by a flat kind of 
shovel or hand-hoe, ‘‘rambha,” very like the “khuri)&” of 
Hindust&n ; but much depends on tho class of cultivators, and 
these operations are little attended to by the lazier castes of 
agriculturists befiye-menlioned. In tho Cis-Satlaj districts, 
weeding appears to be much more attended to than in tho 
others. In Thanesar it is stated that sugar-cane is weeded ten 
times ; the poppy seven ; tobacco five ; cotton four ; and maize 
three. Sugar-cane, cotton, Indian corn and tobacco, and even 
rice, require manuring. 

The following statement, indicating the ploughings, water- 
ings, sowing time and reaping time of tho various crops, has 
been compiled from the valuable tables given by Major Clarke, 
in his account of the Bechna Doab Agriculture ; the list applies 
directly to the Gujranwalla district, but gives a good general 
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idea of the practice and results of the various operations of 
agriculture in other similarly situated districts of the Panj&h 
proper. 

BabI. 


Kind of 
Crop. 

No. of 
rioufifii- 
nips. 

No. of 
Water- 
ings. 

No. of 
Ilaiid- 
hociugs. 

When Sown. 

When Reaped. 

Wheat .... 

4 to 8 

4 to 8 

None 

llabi, Kartik) and 
Magbar 

Byshkh 

Barley 

4 to 8 

4 to 8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Chet 

Goji 

4 to 8 

4 to 8 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Byshkh 

Gram 

2 

^oiie 

Ditto 

Bhkdon 

Byshkh 

Flax or lin- 
Bced 

2 

Sown ill 
Sniiiibi 

Ditto 

Assub 

mgm 

Mustard ... 

8 

3 or 4 

1 

Assuh 

Chet 

Cliiiia 

0 Bahi 

4 Khiirif 

10 to 16 


Fbiigan and S&won 

Byshkh,Kirtik,or 

Maghar 

Kaugni ... 

6, G, or 7 

6 or 6 

1 



Tobacco ... 

4 or G 

15 

3 to 6 

Kartik, transplanted 
in Magb or l*hagan 

Jeth and Hhr 

Onion 

4 to 8 

16 



Ditto 

Carrot 

4 to 6 

3 or 4 

None 

Assub 

Chet 

Turnip 

5 

3 to 5 

Ditto 

20tli Bhhdoii to 10th 
of Assuh 

Maghar to Magh 

Metbi and 
sinji 

... 

2 or 3 

Ditto 

Kartik 

Fh&gan and Chet 


10 to 12 

Every 
4tb or 5th 
day 

10 to 12 

Assuh 

Chet 


It must be borne in mind that the real number of plougbings 
for some of the above crops is more than appeal^ in the state- 
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m^t, because no account is taken of the primary ploughings 
on wheat lands afterwards appropriated to the other crops, which 
land lies fallow till it is determined what shall he sown. 


EharIf. 


Kind of 
Crop. 

_ .. 

No. of 
Flou^h- 
ings. 

No. of 
Water- 
ings. 

No. of 
Iland- 
hocings. 

When Sown. 

When Ecaped. 

Sugar-cane 

14 to Id 

16 to 25 i 4 to 6 

j 

riifigan 

Maghar 

Cotton 

4 to 6 

Uiircr- : . 

tain ! * 

loth If Tit to Idth 
Siiwan 

Assuli to end of 
Maghar 

Maize 

3 or 4 

• 

6 or 7 , 
in chain 2 

lands . 

Har 

Assuh or Kariik 

Jaw^ 

3 01*4 

3 or 4 

; once 

Edr 

Kartik 



2 or 3 1 1 

Sfiwaii 

Assuh or Kartik 


s 

None 1 None 

1 

S^wnn and lUiiidoii 


Mdng 

s i 

1 

Ditto I Ditto 

Ear 



2 

Ditto j Ditto 

Suwau 

Maghar 


3 

Ditto 

Ditto 

, Siwan 

Kartik and 
Maghar 

R&wan 

3 

^Ditto 1 *r.)itto 

1 

E(ir and later 

Kartik 

Bice 

details of cultivation in the sequol under “rice.” 

Saw&nk ... 

2 

3 or 4 

None 

Ehr and later 

Bhudon, Assiih, 
and Kartik 

Mustard... 

5 or 6 

6 or 6 

1 or 2 

Bh{Ldon 

Kartik 


Lands are generally manured at about 250 maunds per acre, 
OT nearly nine tons. Twelve tons is rather a low rate in 
England. , 
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PfiODTTCE. 


I now come to the last head, namely, the productiveness of 
the land and the costs and profits of cultivation. ^ 

The produce per acre in the various districts may be, best 
gathered from a tabular statement from all districts, — such a 
one now follows ; — It was compiled from returns supplied to 
the Lahore Museum in 1860. The rates vary much ; but we 
must bear in mind that tlie estimate is only a proximate one ; 
and that the ditfcrcnces of local situation, the facilities of irri- 
gation, the absence of presence of “kalr’^ in the soil, the 
character and caste of the agriculturists, the prosperity of the 
district generally, the moderation and justness of the Govern- 
ment assessment (amounting on an average to a third or a 
fourth of the essential produce),* the definitiop and security 
of proprietary rights, have all of them great power to modify 
the agricultural prosperity of a district, and consequently to 
affect the area of land brought under cultivation, as well as 
the style of cultivation, and amount of produce. 




Name of Grain, etc. 

Produce in 
grain per acre. 

Produce in 
straw. 

Average height 
of crops. 

The particulars arc given in a sc*p4i-ato and V 
• detailed Tabic. 

mds. 

mds. 

ft. in. 

/ Klitidir lands 

"Wheat, J Near the bar 

8 



10 

• •• 


( On the bar 

14 


• • • 

/ Khbdir 

n 

• •• 

• •• 

Barley, < Bar 

9 to 12 

• •• 

... 

( Sail&bi 

6 

• •• 

• •• 

Wheat, white (on rohi land) 

16 

12 

3 6 

Barley (on dosh&hi land) 

12 

n 

2 0 

Bed Wheat (on rohi land) 

16 

10 

2 6 

Chola (gram) ditto 

14 

2 

1 3 

Saron ditto 

H 

• •• 

8 0 


* Or to one-sixth in fairly lightly assessed tract^ 
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I 

■a 

Q> 

CQ 


*el 


Name of Grain, etc. 


Vodfinak Wheat f quality),... 

Red Wheat, “ Ihl kauak,” 

Barley 

Wliilc Wheat, from Adhlatgurh. 

Ditto, from Syjoko 

Rice, from Chukraiidas 

Ditto, from Siramvalhi 

Ditto, from Bakupilr of Dasroor. 

Mustard Seed 

Sugar 

Rice 

Wheat 

Linseed 

Taramirf 


Rohi 


Wheat^kanak dugar (of Ist quality) < I losliuhi.. 

( Maira.. ., 
f Rohi 

Ditto (of 2iid quality) < DohliMii.. 

I Maira 

Red Wlicat, “ Ikl kanak ’ 
quality) 


{of first ( 


. Doshflhi,. 
( Maira 


Rohi 


Ditto (of Jud quality) I Doshahi 

i Maira... 
i Rohi ... 

Oboni kanak (of Ist quality}... < Doshfihi 

( Maira.., 
' Rohi ... 

Ditto (of 2nd qualitj') f Do.shuhi 

( Maira... 

Barley, ‘‘jaf ” (of 2Dd*iuaHty) ... | 

Gram 

Riot' (chriwal) 

Maize (makkai) 

“ Jawkr ” {lio/ciM sorghum) 

Bajra {Penicillaria spicata) 

Dklmdng {Ph. mungo) 

Ditto, massdr (lentil) 

Dal mksh, or drad {Ph. radiatus) 

Mot kkla ( Ph, aconitifolius) 

M6t safkid {Cyamopsia psorulouies) 

Ohalodra or mandal {Eleusine eoracana) 

Kaiydij (black pulse) 

Cbeena {Panicum miliaceum) 

Dkngri (palse), (CajanUs) 

Karain (pulae), {Caganw) 

Kodrfl^(iVMpa/ttm acre^tWafum}...., 


Produce in 
grain. 

Produce in 
straw. 

*» 

s 

■< 

mds. 

mds. 

ft. in 

Id 

12 

4 6 

12 

10 

4 0 

0 

9 

4 0 

104 

... 

... 

18 



PI 2 









3i 

... 

... 

•>y 

• • ■ 


10 \ 



7 



n 



H 



22 

81 


18^ 



Id 

8 


17.i 

8 


lOi 


• •• 

Id 

‘ 


18 


10^ 

8 

... 

Id 

«i 


17 

8 


16 

8 


Id 

73 


13t 

0 

... 

12 

6 


11 

6 


12 

6 


11 

6 


10 


... 

H 

4 


13 

3 

... 

8J 



14 



loj 

••• 


7 



H 

••• 


7 


... 

7 


... 

7 

■ • • 

I.. 

4 


... 

4 


... 

3^ 

... 


7 


... 


••• 


41 
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1 

District. 

Name of Grain, etc. 

Produce In 
grain. 


. 

< 




mds. 

mds. 

ft. in* 

r 


(china) 

12 

... 




Ditto (kan^fiii), (/*. ifalictm) 

11 

*»• 

... 



Ditto (saw Jink), {Oplistncnum frummtaceum) ... 

5 or 6 


... 

e 


Jlitto (bajrn) 

8 





Ditto (jawiir) 

9 





Pulse (mush)..... 

7 

» s • 



es 

Mung 

6 

... 



O) 

Massiir 

7 





M otli 

8 





Lobiya 

2 


... 


V 

Gram (chana) 

10 

... 

... 


« 

-4-i / 

Wheat (kanak) (of 1st quality) 

34 

32 

5 


-1 ? 

Ditto (of 2n(l quality) 

( 34 

32 

6 


w ( 

Ihirley (jaii) 

48 

60 

3i 

pi 

tj 

To- 


1 



^ J 

sba- 

Barley (jau) 

40 

6 


g 

wur. 





fH 


Wheat (knnak) 

5 8 


^ ••• 


I 

Barley (jau) 

6-12 

see 

• • • 


P 

Kice (dhawul) 

8-12 

... 

• •ft 


, K ' 

Oil SuetU — sarshuf 

4 

... 

e e ft 

H 

2 1 

Wheat (kanak) 

• lOJ 

... 

• •• 


Bi 

Ditto (uiakkev^ulla) 

r4' 

... 

ft ft ft 

3 


Ditto (painhun) 

7 


ft.. 

(4 

P 

1(5 V 

Barley (jau) 

1 8f 

— 

..ft 


• Krihat— I believe this nud the Pesbawur rate to be a mistake, unless the maunds sre 
*‘kuclia,” from 13 to 20 seers instead of 40. 

+ The list piven by Major Abbot to tlic A|m-Horftcultural SoVety of produce in H&zara 
(where the soil is classed according to the number of harvests it yields}, is as follows 


Name of grain. 

Ttn-fasli soil. 

Do^fhsli 

soil. 

Ek-fasU 

soil. 

Maiae 

12 maunds 

mds. srs. 

8 0 

mds. BIB. 

6 0 

Cotton 

21 maunds 

3 0 

3 0 

lUce 

^ ^ ... 


12 0 

Juwiir 

It ••• ••• ... 

4 0 


Kungni 

1, 


*2 M , 

Buira 

ft ••• ftftB ftftft ••• «•• 


2 0 • 

Mdsh ... ... ... ••• 

tt ftftft ••• ••• ••• ftfti 


1 « 

Mdng 

If 


2 0 

94oth ... ... ■ 1 



2 0 * 

Bawan 

Sown always with other grain ! 



Wheat 

4 maunds, 34 seers 

*S 20‘ 

8 32 

Barley 

9 maunds 

a 0 

4 .20 


T 
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(s 

§ 


§ 


5 


n 

i( 




Name of Qrain, etc. 


$lack Barley.. 

Kioo 

Ditto 

Bajra 

Jaw&r 

Gram 

Boas 

Moth 

Dal (mfing) .. 

Mohri 

Simuka 

Sawknk 

Gram 


Kang:ni , 
Barley ^ 
China . 

Wheat . 
Barley . 


Wheat (called rodi kanak) 
Ditto (inferior land) ...... 

Wheat (canal land) 

Ditto (infeilor land).,. 

Barlty (canal land) 

Ditto (inferior land) 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Gram... 

Bajra... 

Maize, 


( Chhhi .. 
\ Barkui 
i Chahi .. 
I Baraui 


( Chhhi ... 
\ Inferior 

Chari (jawfcr) 

Maah 


(Chfehi.... 

Wheat of 2nd quality, | Barhni . 

( Best rohi. 

Ditto of 1st cpuiUty, 


Wheat (raoslil ... 
Gram ^hhdir) ... 
Linseed (khkdir) 

Lentils 

a 






.9 

h 




I- 

§ ^ 




luds. 

ntds. 

ft. in. 

OT 

... 

!!! 

I2J 

... 

... 

105 

... 


lOA 

... 


8|- 


... 

8} 

... 

... 

35 



8 

ll 

... 

... 

'’t 

6} 

... 

... 

6-10 

7-16 

3-4 

8- 16 

6-14 

2-3 

9 

8 

12 

9 

16 

3 

10 

12 

2 

12 19 

10-17 

2J~J 

9-12 

7.J 10 

2-2I 

13-20 

15-21 

1 33 

2 2J 

10 13 

8 15 

12-24 

8-16 

2i-3 

C-10 

4-6 

2-2i 

10 



4 


... 

11 

• •• 


4 


... 

20 


... 

4 

• V# 

... 

16 

• •f 

... 

8 

• •• 

... 

6 


... 

8 

... 

... 

8 

16 



10 


12 

22 

• •• 

24 

25 

• •• 

12 

20 

••• 

18 

64 

3 

J5 

80 


3 


d 

5 

6 

d 


TOL. 1. 


14 
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A 



S S 

1 

Name of Qrain, etc. 




|E> 

s 

A 




Whoat 

Rice 

liarloy 

Mai/fi 

Jawar 

Hajra 

(iriiia 

Molh 

Mfish 



Scsanium (///) 
Sarson 


mds. mds. ft. 

16 
14 
14 
19 
19 
13 
19 

66 ... 


Wheat 6i-16 

Barley o-l6 

Bailey, on uiiirrigated laud 2-4 

Jowar 6 10 

Rice 9-16 

(Jram 6-14 

Gawar {JJyamopm) lG-20 


Wheat... 


Barley... 


Irrijyated best land 13 

Hhii^nr 7 

HausU 9j 

1 rriofated best land 12 

Bjin'rar • 7 

Khfidir 91 

Irrigated best land 9g 

Banj-ar 10 

Klihdir 91 


Rice, the kind called biism&ti , 

Ditto (shakar chiiii) 

Ditto (nuinji) 

.lawi or javi (oats) 

Jowar 

Gram 

Moth, gawar, mung 


9^ 

-a 

10 

8 

n 

H 

b 

6 

12 


10 


10 


16 


9 


18 


9 


6-14 


7-12 


8-14 


6-18 


6-12 


6-24 


3-6 


3-6 


3 



* More reoently I Iuto receired from the Deputy Commiuioner of under bii letter 
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% One or two districts, from tho peculiarities of the situation, 
or means of irrigation, could not conveniently be included in 
tjie above table ; they are given separately. 

Such arelthe Sirsa and Kangra districts; tho former re- 
markable for the irrigation effected by the overflow of the 
river Ghag&r, the latter by its mountain streams and peculiar 
rice crops. 


Local name of the 
grain, or quality of 
the grain. 


Kanak **paraan’*N 
(wheat of larprc j 
size, long > 

and translucent ] 
appearance). 

Kwak “ dfidd- \ 
kh4nl ” (wheat / 
of very white j 
colour). ) 

Kanak Vil ” ^ 
(wheat of smaller 
size, and reddish 
appearance)^ 

Jau (barley) 


Soil in which 

Average yield 
per aero. 

Remarka ai to out* 

grown. 

Groin. 

Straw. 

ward appearance. 


md. er. 

md. sr. 


Ilausli and 
dsikiir ... 

10 0 

15 0 

( Long and dark 
( colour heard. 
.No heard at 

ff 

7 20 

11 10 

all; consum- 
ed chiefly by 
wealthy peo- 
ple. 

»» 

! 

9 0 

13 20 

Short and white 
beard. 

RausU and 
bhUr 

12 0 

12 0 

Short beard and 


1 

1 

ear. 


No. 592, dated 18th August, 18GI, th<| following tabic, showing tho produce in canal and rain 
irrigated villages • 
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ir 

II, PttODUCE OP THE TrACT OH- THE BaNK OP THE STREAM OhAoXe. 


Local name of the 
groin, or quality of 
the groin. 

Whether grown 
with irriaation 

•a 
.2 6 

Soil in which 

Average yield 
per acre. | 

Eemarks as to out- 

or not. 

k 

< 

grown. 

Grain. 

Straw. 

ward pppeaxaiiee. 

Kanak “ Ifil ” \ 

(wheat of small f 
size and reddish ( 
colour). / 

Jau (barley) 

Ghola (gram) 

By in'igntion 

By irrigation 
and rain ... 

By ditto 

Feet. 

3 

3 

1 1^ 

Bausli and 
dakur ... 

Bausli, da- 
kur, and 
bhdr ... 

Dakur and 

md. sr. 

12 0 

12 0 

md. sr. 

24 0 

12 0 

Long and white 
beard. 

Long beard and 
short ear. 



j 

rausli ... 

15 0 

30« 0 



III. By Bain. 





By rain ...... 

2J 



a 

» 

Long beard and 
ear. 


Kangka District. 


Crop. 

Produce per 
acre. 

Quantity of 
ai*f-d 
required 
for Howing. 

Wheat 

maunds 

26 J seers.. 

Barley 

6| 

35 „ 

Maize 

8a »» 

8 „ 

Bice 

Hi „ 

44 » 

Amaranth [Chaulai). 

4 


Mandal {EUmine).,. 

6 ,, 


Mfish 

2 „ 

•H sGcrs.. 

Gram 

9i » 

2 „ 

Ghin&ii 

4 „ 


Ginger 

4 „ 






Eemarks. 


Principally in Kan|^a valley. 

Grows also higher up on the moun- 
tains. 

One return gives about 16 maunds 
an acre, or 10 maunds a beegah ; 
perhaps this iiiclu4p8 the coos. 

Mr. Barnes mentions that he has 
counted 1100 seeds on oie head 
of rice. One return gives only 
maunds of husked licoi but 
that wuS a fine quality. 


Usually sown mixed with 


Both Kdlfi and Kangra^ 












OF THE SEVERAL SORTS OF GsAHT PRODUCED AT IiAHORE. 
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July 2 or 3 times 3 to 4 srs. Ditto 7 to 8 mds. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

June or 3 or 4 3 to 4 Ditto 8 to 9 Tlie people when in need make bread of it, and also kioh 

Jnly seers numnds is rood for birds. Itismucheaten, howerer,inthetri 

country called Phattowar, between the Jhihim and li 
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Rs. 20 , "Wlien dry, the prodoce is about five maimds per acre. 
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It is now time to close this somewhat protracted agricultufiil 
sketch, with some tables illustrating the costs of cultivation and 
the profits of agriculture. I need hardly remind the reader 
that the Government assessment on lands is intended to be at 
the rate of about a fourth, and should not be more than one- 
sixth of the gross produce, ascertained at the time of settle- 
ment by careful enquiry, both as to existing assets and future 
capabilities. There can be little doubt that the majority of 
settlements arc now on equitable terms, although it must be 
admitted that there is much inequality on the pressure of the 
assessments. The revision of settlement, at present in progress 
in many districts, cannot fail to remedy this defect to a great 
extent; and the security of a just and moderator assessment for 
a long period cannot fail to encourage agriculturists.* It has 
been said that, in some of the fertile districts oi the Panjdb, 
a portion of the kharif harvest alone is sufficient to pay^the 
Government share, leaving almost the entire rabi as clear profit 
to the farmer, that is as his own assets, from which he pays his 
costs and expenses, and draws his profit. There can be little 
doubt that this is the case, and in a state of profound peace, 
when the agriculturist knows that the sum once assessed cannot 
be augmented during the continuance of the term specified in 
his settlement contract, ho has every inducement to enlarge his 
efforts, and thus surely increase his profits. It only remains 
for us to overcome the great drawbacks to i^lprovement that 
exist in the slothfulncss of the people, and where they are not 
slothful (as many agricultural tribes are not), to overcome that 
aversion to change which leads them to be perfectly satisfied to 
plod on at the same rate now as they did 2000 years ago. 

* The question of a permanent settlement is also under discnsdoii ; the suibjeot is 
one of the greatest importance, but cannot be entered on here, because if dn]r renuaki 
were offered either on one side or the other, it would be impossible to avoid going 
into the whole subject. 
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S^^estions on those points will be found on the report of the 
jiuy on this class. I will only add here that one of tho most 
powerful cheojl^ on cultivation that is in existence consists in 
the taxation of capital in assessing lands. It requires tho 
nicest discrimination on tho part of tho assessing ofRcor, and 
ought to receive his earnest attention, to sec that capital is not 
taxed, otherwise the people will cease bringing land under cul- 
tivation, and cease sinking wells from tho mere dread of an 
enhanced rental, which, if carelessly assessed according to mere 
apparent amts, will surely result in the crushing of agricultural 
enterprise. ' 

I now give some lists showing tho costs of cultivation in 
different parts.* The first is a transcript of Major Clarke’s 
estimate, which gives the costs and profits on 34 acres of land 
attached to a first-rate well, in the parganah of Shekopura in 
tho Itechna Doab, which w'ill give a fair representation of tho 
majority of good lands in tho Panjdb (excluding of course bar 
lands, and. sandy, “tibba,” tracts,) where the produce is assumed 
to be first-rate in quantity. 

The 84^go8 sown for the year are supposed to be sown thus: 
12 acres for kharif, 22 for rabi : — 

2 ghumaos of land for sugar-cane, or nearly 2 acres. 

2 acres of cottom 
1 acre*of rice. 

1 acre of sarson (rape or mustard seed). 

4 acres of jawar {Ilohus sorghum). 

2 acres of maize. 

18 acres of wheat. 

2 acres of barley. 

2 ames of gujf (wheat and barley mixed). 
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Then the cost and profit will be as follows : 


EllAKfF. 


Quantity 
of land 
under 
crop. 

Crop. 

Produce in 
kind. 

rroducG in 
moUL'y. 

KxpcnRcs, 
includinff 
revenue, and 
all C(‘K.SC8 
at |th of 
produce. 

s 

ExpensM of 
ditto at ^rd 
of produce. 

Profit to 
cultivator 
or farmer 
paying 4th of 
produce. 

Ditto pay- 
ing of j[rd of 
produce. 




118. A. P. 

It8. A. P. 

ItR. A. P. 

RB. A. P. 

Rfi. A. P. 

2 Acres. 

Sngar-canc 

80 mds.(goor) 

200 0 0 

149 9 0 

163 3 6 

fiO 7 0 

36 12 0 

2 „ 

Cotton 

24 „ 

48 0 0 

34 9 6 

39 2 G 

13 6 C 

8 13 6 

2 „ 

Maize 

40 „ 

20 10 0 

17 11 9 

20 6 9 

8 14 3 

6 3 6 

1 » 

Iticc 

24 

24 0 0 

13 9 0 

15 14 6 

*10 6 3 

8 1 6 

1 » 

Mustard ... 

8 

8 0 0 

4 8 0 

5 3 9 

3 8 0 

2 12 3 

4 „ 

Jawiir 

32 

21 6 0 

22 3 0 

Is used fodder, and the coat becomes 
almost nothing. 

12 



327 15 0 

242 3 0 

• 

243 14 9 


62 10 9 

Haiu. 

18 Acres. 

Wlieat 

304 mds 


198 0 9 

226 14 6 

105 15 3 

77 1 6 

2 

Barley 

32 

21 6 3 

11 14 6 

14 t 3 

9 6 9^ 

7 4 0 









2 „ 

Gaji 

32 


14 8 0 

16 14 6 

11 2 0 

8 11 6 

22 Total. 



3o0 15 3 

224 7 3 

257 14 3 

126 8 0 

93 1 0 

Grand Total 

678 14 3 

466 fo 3 


213 2 0 

16S 11 9 


I have added one more table of the costs and profits oriand, 
extracted from that very able and interesting volume, the 
Beport on the Bevised Settlement of the Sealkot District in 
1865, by Mr. E. A. Prinsep. These tables are interesting from 
their great accuracy, as well as from their showing the state of 
things in a richly cultivated district like Sealkot. From the 
appendix to these tables a very good idea will be obtained of 
the proportion in which the Government revenue tax fidls cm 
the produce, and how equitable rates can be ai^tained: the 
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tables as here given are somewhat reduced in form from the 
oiig^als, which, together with the illustrative matter of para. 
241, et eeq., shqjUd be studied in the original report ; the whole 
work will repay perusal. 

The land taken as a standard is 30 ghumaos, attached to one 
first-class well in the Charkari Mahal, or well-abounding tract 
of the district. 

The total expenditure for a year from pucka well, irrigating 
30 ghumaos, in the Charkari Mahal of Sealkot is : — 

A. P. 

Ploughman, @ 2 manuds kuclia por mensem and 


^ P I rupee cash 22 0 

Coolie, per annum 4 0 

^ Cowherd 2C 0 

52 0 0 


Farm*( @ 1 mdnl per harvest 10 0 0 

ser- < Oaiponier, @ J manf 5 0 0 

( Carpenter, @ J mdn( 5 0 0 

, 20 0 0 

co8t'^!8»^ 

and < clover, @ ^ a mani per head per annum, 
keep of stock. ^ charge for salt, lls. 2 27 0 0 

"E 5 Ploughs @ Es. 0-8 jjcr plough per annum .... 2 8 0 

.^,3 Iron for trowels {ramhha), scythes {Mtri)y etc 1 0 0 

*g * Ditto for spades 1 0 0 

*3 1 Well-ropo required every two months, @ Its. 1 per 
a “mffl.” 3 0 0 

7 8 0 


f Ghumao augar>cane, @ 1 pai per 4 morlahs .... 2 0 0 


^ . 2 DittO' edtUm, @ 16 ditto 0 4 0 

3 I 4 Ditto maize, @ 1 topa per kanal 2 0 0 

^ «g 4 Ditto, “ charri,” @ 3 ditto 2 8 0 

^ Ibtai ^Autuma Crop), 12 ghmaot 8 12 0 
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•g 


g 

I 


B. P. 

10 Ghiimaos wheat, @ 1 pai per kanal 8 0 0 

4 Ditto, “ guji,” ditto 4 0 0 

2 Ditto barley, @ 3 pai ditto . 2 0 0 

3 Ditto tiimips, @ 1 pai per ghumao 1 0 0 

J Ditto flax, @ 1 pai pc^r kanal 0 3 0 

^ Poppy, @ Rs. 2 per ghumao 0 1 0 

Total {Spring Crop\ 18 ghumaoa 15 4 0 


Grand Total Ks 130 8 0 


Note. — One mJiiii is equal to 12 J maundH kucha. A maund kucha is rariable, 
from 13 to 20 scerfl, being usually counted 2^ kucha = 1 pucka ; the standard maund 
is 40 seers of 80 tolahs each. 

The standard maund is sometimes called pakka or Angrezi^ hut more often the 
term pakka is applied to the ‘‘liuhori maund/* the old weight which is rather 
heavier, viz., 3 kucha maunds = 1 Lahori. 

Annual gross income for one pucka well, irrigating 30 ghu- 
maos of land, in the Charkari Mahdl, Seolkot district. 
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|Autumn (kharif) 12 
ghumaos, at an 
average gross rate 
of lis. 12-10 


|Spring (rahi), 18ghu 
maos, at an average 1 
gross rate of lis.^ 
17-9 


Sugar-cane . 

Cotton 

Maize 

‘‘Gharri** .. 
Wheat 

Guji 

Barley 


45 

20 

24» 

30 

35 

40 


ll maunds 

H ,, 

2 ft «i 

per ghumao 
2^ maunds 

H » 

4 „ 


152 


Turnips (not counted, as consumed hy cattle)« 

Flax 10 2 „ -5 5 

Poppy perghumao 6 3 


m 

860 


Grand total of the 30 ghumaos, for ho^ harvests.. 
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^aee forbids me to extract from the Sealkot Beport the 
remaming table, which fills up the page in the original, and 
which shows ]^jiw an equitable revenue rate per well can be 
deduced from the above data. To summarize the results in the 
form of a per centage, it will be found that calculating the 
gross proceeds of 30 acres, at a money value of lls. 360, this 
gives Bs. 12 an acre ; and the following scheme will show the 
costs and profits according as the Government revenue is as- 
sessed at Bs. 2-8 or at 2 per acre. 


At Rs. 2-8. 

At fis. 2-0. 

Expenflos 

Its. A. P. 
130 8 0 
100 0 0 
17 10 0 

8 0 

20 6 0 

118. A. P. 

130 8 0 

100 0 0 
16 8 0 
08 0 0 
46 10 0 

V i 

Subsis^ncG 

Interest, etc 

Revenue and cosscs 




t 

; V 

Profit at 7 per cent. 



Where the Government revenue demand is at the rate of Bs. 
2-8 per ghumao, the farm expenses and subsistence of two 
fa mihes are 64 per cent. ; interest on revenue and cash pay- 
ment^oPTSS'iH? 5 per cent, ; Government revenue, 23*5 per 
cent. ; leaving nett profit, 7*4 per cent : or if the Government 
rate be Bs. 2 per ghumao, then these figures will become 64 
per cent., 4*2 per cent., 18’6 per cent. ; and profits, 13*0, 
respectively. * 

Under the various headings of the collection will bo found 
an occasional list of costs in detail of the cultivation of the 
various crops. 

When the owner does not cultivate, but receives his mali- 
kana, the profit to him is nearly the same. 

The last point I shall notice is the native classification of 
dileases and blights incident to crops, and again quote Major 
darke* and Mr. E. A. Prinsep. 

^ * Agriculture of the Keclma Doab. 
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Com is lodged (hawd-zad) by strong wind, and is injured by ^ant 
of rain, by frost, hail, rats, jackals. The following are the names of 
insects, animals, and discascis which injure crops v 

Sugar-cane, — Tela, huda, kirC, soka, pula, nisarnS, mush, kuohra, 
and kangiarf. 

Cotton, — Phirtf, tela, soka, pala (frost) and rats. 

Mahai, — Kiri, toka, siyank, tupki. 

Chari, — Km, toka, and tela. 

Bice, — Jholur and rats. 

Mothy mung, and 7nash, — Tela, toka, and bhutoth, or poachur. 

Wheaty larlexjy and guji, — Kungi, lakha, jholur, patdka, toka, 
kangfarf, and trel. 

A few of the above may be specifically mentioned. 

Kungi, — A red rust. The ‘‘kiingf,” as far as»I can discover, is 
a blight that comes upon young wheat (which ijs sown late) in the 
months of January and I'cbruary, after much rain. If there has been 
several days of rain, and followed by a cessation for three or fouj days, 
and during this time the sun does not appear, but heavy lowering 
clouds hanging about, bringing sultry weather, then this red ‘‘rust’’ 
appears on the ears of whe^at. The damp is said to bring it on, but it 
goes away if the sun shines after rain, or the cald wind ceases. It 
attacks wheat and nothing else, barley is quite free fJNWf it, oecatuse it 
is believed that barley is not a grain that is heating. Gram and masdr, 
which are sown at the same time as wheat, are free from it. This 
“kungi” is the chief disease wheat is liable to. It appears always 
first at the junction of the large leaf, with the bl^dc, and thus spreads 
to the young ear ; if it should disappear in three days, then there is 
hope for the crop. If it lasts and spreads beyond that time, then the 
crop is ruined, — generally it reduces the yield by about one-third; 
sometimes by half ; the disease lasts altogether about ton days, and 
when in its height so extensive is the “ rc;d rust ” that is accumulated, 
that, if a man walks through the field, his feet and legs will be quite 
covered over with a coating of red. 

If the clouds break, after rain has ceased, and the sun comes out, 
then the blight is driven away. If a breeze blows from east at the 
time, it is intensified, but if the wind shifts round to west, it is blown 
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on) on the ground. The chief cause is assigned to the pressure of 
lowering clouds. If they arc disturbed by the sun breaking out, or 
by a breeze rem#/iug the sultriness in the air, then there is hope of 
the blight disappearing in such cases ; all that will remain will bo 
mere discoloration. If, however, the sultry state of the atmosphere 
continue for three or four days continuously, then the disease is looked 
upon as certain to affect the whole crop. If timely rain, or west wind 
intervenes, within the first three days of its first appearance, then it is 
washed or blown off, and no real harm is done, for the disease has had 
time^nly to get on the leaf, and not to spread to the car of wheat in 
the leaf. The wheat leaf will gather its strength and greenness as 
it grows, and all trace of the discoloration, even, will in such cases 
disappear. 

The actual loss sustained by the crop is not known till tlie wheat 
ripens. The oar is found to have no grains, and where most of tlio 
blades turn out grainlcss, they turn yellow, and show what loss has 
been done about one mouth and a half after, i,e,y in the first fifteen 
days* of April. 

Tela . — ^Is a dark-coloured powder, saltish to the taste, which lies 
between the outer and inner coating of sugar-cane and stops its growth ; 
the only remedy ^for it is to wash it off with water. In wheat it 
to turn black. (The “smut*’ on wheat, etc. is 
called hall atta; it is a fungoid growth). 

Suda . — The drying up of leaves, and their becoming yellow in 
Sawun and Bhadon, without any apparent cause. 

Nisama , — This h not a disease, but it is esteemed very bad for 
sugar-cane to blossom (nisama), and such canes as blossom, being evil- 
omened, are taken up and given to whomsoever will have them. 

Pdh, — ^Frost, when the north wind blows piercingly, and the cold 
discolour the cane, the taste of which becomes saltish, and the pro- 
duce is inferior; the cane has also a disagreeable smell, and the top 
dries up. 

Kuchra , — In Jeth and Har, when the young cane is about 20 inches 
high, this insect eats the heart, and does very great injury to the crop, 
destroying as much as half, perhaps. 

Kangiiri . — These are barren branches, growing out of the cane, 
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whicli do not give juice, neither will cattle eat them ; if kangf&ri pro- 
vail much in a crop, it injures it to the extent of one-twentieth. 

IPirl. — ^An insect so called, wliich eats the gennS^ young plants, 
particularly sugar-cane. In Jeth and Baisakh, sometimes the crop is 
destroyed by it; rain or water is the best remedy; sometimes^ the 
“madar^’ plant {Calotropis Hamiltonii) is cut, and laid in the water 
which is to inigate the field ; the bitterness thus given destroys 
the klri. 

Soha, — Is occasioned by want of water, the cane dries inside, becomes 
hollow, and throws out groat quantities of chocc,” or outer leaf. 

Phiriu — In Jeth and Hfir, young cotton plants, in maira soil, are 
liable to be injured by sand storms, which wound them and they dry 
up. The remedy for this is to water the crop, by which means the 
sand holds together. Phirti also injures sugar-cane. .. 

Tola . — Is a moth, wliich injures young shoots by nipping them off, 
as if with a pair of scissors. 

Dhvmal or white ants. — If rains do not fall in Sdwun and Bhjidon 
white ants do great damage ; rain kills them. 

Trel or dew . — If lu^avy dews fall in Assuh and Kartak, the jowar 
crop is much injured, the grain cracks and becomes dork, and almost 
friable. • • 

Jihutoth. — This disease arises from the east wind which 

causes moth, mash and mung to shrivel up, and the pods do not fiill. 

Lishk or Lightning. — Should it lighten much when gram is about to 
form its flowers, it injures them, and the pods do not fill well, and on 
insect is also produced thereby. r 

TupU . — When the rains arc very heavy, the stalks of Indian com 
shoot up, and spindle, and yield no grain. 

Another drawback to good crops, particularly in districts below the 
hUls, such as Gujrat, Sealkot, and Gurdaspur, is the frequency of hail- 
storms, wliich arc prevalent in the months Phaggan and Chet, some- 
times they come in October. At the former season they always cause 
much injury to wheat when it begins to ripen. In Tila in the Jhilam 
district, the jogis” are propitiated by presents, to come and forewarn 
the people of storms. They plunge into a field with a drawn sword, 
or a knife is stuck into a mound with offerings placed round it ; goats 
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ate- often saoriflced, and people are stupid enough to pay for this 
deception. Lightning docs damage to such crops as gram, masur, flax, 
and tfl, which called ‘‘phoilsah,” or lishk-mar, lightning-struck, 
in consequence. * The flowers fall ofiP and the seed is lost. 

Crops are preserved from birds by scare-crows, or ‘'doranas.** A 
blackened earthpot stuck on a stick being a favouiito method. In the 
case of tall crops, such as sugar-cane, etc., light platforms, call(d 
‘‘manas,*’ are creett^d, on wliich a person is stiitioned day and night to 
fnghtep bMs, by shouting and discharging clay pellets, etc., etc. 

Notwithstanding that the Panjab is a great grain-producing 
country, some grain is imported from Malwa and the fertile 
districts, in its ueighhourliood, the mart for whose produce is 
the city of Jhaiisi, whence the grain is exported northwards. 
The internal traffic in grain is considerable, from tho fertile 
districts. Largo quantios of grain comes down the Satlaj to 
Firosspur. Rice is Lirgely exported from Kangra to other 
districts. Hushyarpur and the Jalandhar districts supply much 
grain also to other districts. Sugar is exported largely from 
parts of the Panjab, both in a finished state and as ** goor,’* or 
molas ses. Lattefly there has arisen a largo export trade of 
wheat arifif su^r, cotton and oil seeds, towards England, vid 
Mult&n and Bombay. 

Ast, ^ 

A Sanskrit word signifying the setting of the sun. Astachal 
is the name of the Western mountain, behind which 
the sun is said to set. Uday is the word used in oppo- 
sition to Ast, to signify the rising of the sun. It is the name 
also of the mountain over which it rises. As TJgmana is used 
with Athmana,* q.v. so is Fday used with Ast. Thus, it is a 
common benediction in the North-West to say to an English 

* I have put this word in Part lY., because of a note attached to it containing a 
long at^g of miscej^eons words, which do not come under this head. — B. 

IB 
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functionary, yb 

minion extend from East to West. 


‘‘May your 


lo. 


Bijkhad, 

A term used in EoUlkhand to signify advance of seed and 
food to agriculturalists : Takkdvi being tmderstood to apply 
solely to advances for cattle, and for sinking wells. 

The word is derived from seed, and manure. 



Bi'sar, 

Gleanings left in the field for the lower orders.— E. Oudh. 
Slid or Salla are the words used in the Dodb, Bohilkhand, 
Behli, Bundelkhand, and Benares. " 

f 

Bijwar, 

Perquisite of the lower classes, consisting of a portion of 
seed-corn, wliich is brought away each day from the field.— 
Eohilkhand. 

It is called Bijai in Dehli. Both words •are derived from 
seed. 

Bengat, 

Seed. — Seed given to an indigent ryot for sowing, who is to 
repay the same at the time of harvest, with such additional 
quantity as may be agreed upon. — Benares. See Bisar. 


Borf, ^ 

Fetters. — Irons fastened to the legs of either men or animals ; 
also the basket used for raising water for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. It is generally made of bamboo in the East, and of 
leather in the West. . It is suspended from four ropes, and 
swung by two men. The word is used in the Do&b and Bohil- 
khand, as are also Lihri, Ghhapa, and Boka. In Benares the 
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1 . 

word Daiiri is used, and sometimes Boka. In Bohli Dal, and 
in Bnndolkhand, Dalea and Ddgla. — See these articles.* 

A drawing oif^he heri will be found in the plate at the com- 
mencement of Fart lY. 

Bii^oli, 

Distribution of the produce of a harvest between Zamind&r 
and cultivator. Eent paid in kind instead of money. — See 
Glossary under Behavilly and Bhawclcy.f 

Bhogbandak, 

Mortgage. — A debt in which lands, trees, or animals, are 
pledged to the binder; the produce in corn, fruits, milk, labour, 
etc., being considered an equivalent for interest. 

“ The rent, or use, or occupation of a pledged house, or the 
produce of a pledged Held, is called bhoga labdha, interest by 
enjoyment.^^ — Vrihaspati, Digest,^* B. I., c. i. s. 35. 

The word is derived from enjoyment, and pledge. 
Patbandhak is a pledge, the usufruct of which pays principal 
-BBdwillterest witlnn a certain period, and therefore ensures its 
own redemption. A debt is thus said pat jana, from the 
Sanskrit Boot pat, to fall. , • 

Dishtbandhak, q. v. is equivalent to hypothecation. These ex- 
pressions, though in gencr^ acceptation as law-terms, are not 
much used in the1;ransactions of the common people, except in 
the Lower Dodb and Benares. 

Bhuindagdha, 

Gifts at marriages and funerals. The word is derived from 

* K&li B&i Bpells these Y^ords and ^Rf.— E. add. This K&li 

E&i appears to have been a Tahsildar, or, perhaps, a native settlement officer. Ho 
is often quoted in E. add, — B. 

t This kind of tenure is very common in Southern Behor, and is similar to 
Batai, B. ^ 
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f 

the ceremony of burning earth, which is performed previous to 


their presentation : 
E. Oudh.* 


from earth, and 


to bnm. — 


Bliufnbhai or Bhunbhai, 

A term used in the Dchli Territory to signify a inan invited 
by a proprietor to reside in a village, and invested by him with 
a portion of land, which he is not at liberty to dispose of to 
others. From jjjjf or ^ earth, and brother. 

Bbundan'jt 

A small patch of cultivation. Lands let without rent by 
Zamind&rs, either to village servants, such as barbers, bearers, 
watchmen, and the like ; or to indigent relations, fakirg, and 
friends who come to sojourn in a village for a season. 

Baunda is the term used generally in BoMlkhand and the 
Do&b ; but it is variously pronounced Bhaundari,- Bhunda, 
Bhundari, and perhaps most correctly Bohndari. 

Bbadabar, y'W 

The cutting of grain when it is only half ripe. It is a 
common saying — • , » 

** Cut your gram half ripe, your barley ripe, your wheat when the 
ear bends down.’^ 

The word is confined to Rohilkhand. Bhadbhadina and 
Hureha are used in a similar sense in the Do&b ; and Bhesar 

* Buchfman II. 496.— E. add. He probably refers to Montgomery MarUnV 
Edition of the.Bucbanan Papers, called “Eastern India.” — B« 
t 1 think tliiB should be spelt from to lu.li.-B. 
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4 : • 

ana in otter places. These last terms are apphed 

gea^Falfy to an^alf-ripe fruit. 

Bhanta, 

ploughman’s wages in kind. — Eohilkhand. 

Bha^ta is used in this sense in Dehli and the Do&b. 

Bliarp4f, * 

A rdease in full in S&gar and Benares; the corresponding 
word IB Bharauti 

It is derived from two words which are entered m the receipt, 
as in the endorsement, Sk' % ^ ^ W! tnt “ I have 
received every Kauri in 

The equiyalqpt term in Persian is rasid, a receipt, from 
rasidan, to arrive. 

Bhat^, ^ ^ 

Ploughman^s wages in kind. — See Bhanta, 

A scare-crow. The word is in general use, and is derived 
from 'ftVINT BijhkdnA to frightens Dar&wi 
frequently used in Dehli, and Dh&i if it is moved by a 
string, M when a tambu or* stick is puUed against a bough ot 
' a tree, to produce a noise and frighten away the birds. Other 
words in common use are Dhokh& Dharakka 

yihftrallA 'ijbti and Dhuhd ^,4*^ 

Bioahar^ 

A gatherer of cotton ; from Binn& b to pick.— Benares. 

. The oorre^ding word in the Do4b and Eohilkhand is 
Faikar; in Bundelkhand, Paihara; and in Dehli, Pdi. He 
eeneraily receives ono-tenth of the gross produce, as weU as 
a diaw, fometbafiB amounting to a fourth, of the cleaned cotton. 
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Bisar, jLj 

Loan of seed, upon stipulation of ample n^^und after haiv 
Test. — E. 

*** In some parts of Gorakhpur and Champ&ran, and for 
aught I know to the contrary, in other parts of the country as 
well, a simple and ingenious system called the deorhiyi,'^ 

or one-and-a-half,” is followed. At sowing time the cultivator 
borrows, say one maund of seed, value two rupees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at fifty per cent., or in 
simpler words to repay one-and-a-half for every one he receives, 
whence the system takes its name. He generally applies, not 
to grain dealers or banias, but to one of the wealthier peasants, 
or to his zam(nd&r, many of whom have larg6 accumulations 
of grain stored up on purpose to trade with, ffhe zamind&r, 
nothing loth, advances the necessary grain, and when the 
harvest comes round demands instant repayment. The* ryot 
tenders him a maund and a-half of grain ; but the price of 
grain has fallen, as it always does at harvest-time, to, say, one 
rupee a maund, a maund and a-half would ^nly be worth at 
that time 1 rupee 8 anas, which would not repay tfce-reriHSr; 
who therefore refuses to take it, and demands throe rupees, 
two* as the cost of the seed and one as interest, and he in 
sists on immediate payment of either three rupees in cash, 
or the equivalent in grain at the market ra|e of the day, in- 
other words three maunds. The ryot of course has no cash, 
and therefore pays in kind three maunds of grain, as ah equi- 
valent for three rupees. This grain the lender keeps for 
months, till the price of grain rises to two or two and a-half 
rupees a maund, when he sells, and by this process pockets seYen 
and a-half rupees in return for his outlay of one maund ! But 
this iniquitous system is sometimes pursued a step fdrth^* 
Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens. The 
ryot comes to the lender and says, ** I cannot pay you next 
harvest.” Very good,” says the lender, slSall charge you 
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deo 7 luy 6 on the whole amount, principal and interest,” com- 
pound interest jfi. fact. The account then stands over till next 
harvest when it assumes this shape — 

Lent originally one maund of grain, value ... 2 rupees. 
Interest at 60 per cent 1 

3 

Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

Therefore due 3 maunds. 

Market rate of grain at sowing time (after a bad harvest), 3 rupees. 

Therefore 3 maunds = 9 rupees. 

Interest at -50 per cent. = 4^ 

Total 13i 

Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee = 1 maund. 

• Therefore due 13| maunds 

which will be sold three months later at 2 | rupees a maund = 
33 rupees 8 anas. And all this for one maund originally lent ! 
The trick consists in shifting the terms of the account from 
dii^id to cash aj^d back again as often as the state of the market 
requires it. I have given above a very simple and moderate 
example, but by raising the interest, as is sometimes done at 
each renewal of the loan, it may be imagined what immense 
profit to the lender, and ^hat hopeless ruin to the borrower, 
results. I have heard of cases where grain was lent at siw&iy&, 
or 26 per cent, the first harvest, at deorhiyi, or 50 per cent, 
the second, at tinpdwiyd, or 76 per cent., the third, and so on ; 
so that out of an original amount of one maund lent, a 
debt of 100 maunds had (owing to bad harvests, and various 
additional extortions) arisen in two years ! The lenders are 
generally Zaminddrs, and there is a class of Bajputs converted 
to Islam, and called Thakurdis, who have earned a 

.iEq)eGially bad name by this practice. During the famine of 
1867| the bouses of these men were naturally frequently 
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pillaged. In some cases bands of starving ryots, he^ed by 
their patw&ri, surrounded the bursting granaries of these 
and helped themselves to the contents, the patw&ri writing 
down each person’s name, and the amount taken by him, and 
handing the list to the owner, when they all departed quietly 
and orderly to their homes, after promising to repay when 
times improved. Perhaps the most serious, though not the 
most striking results of famines in India, are the lolig train of 
indebtedness which they leave behind, entanglements such as it 
takes the ryot years, and sometimes generations, to wipe off. 
The native Zamindars seem to have no pity on such occasions, 
and it is impossible to interfere without making matters worse. 
The detestable system I have described above, was never in 
fuller force than during the dreadful summer of 1^67,^ when the 
agricultural population was decimated by famine. — B. 

p 

Bohni, 

The first money received during the day by shopkeepers and 
hucksters. No credit is allowed, nothing but r^ady money be- 
ing received on such occasions. The practice i» universSl in^^ 
India, and is precisely like the Handsel of England. 

Bau, y ^ 

Is the name of the fee or perquisite of the Zhmind&ri when- 
ever the daughter of any cultivator in his village is manied. 
The word is probably a corruption of Bahu a bride. 

Mur4s& and Mandwach are also used in this sense. 

Badni, 

A contract by which the borrower gives a bond at bigh . 
interest, and in satisfaction of which he assigns his erqM 
valued far below the market price. It is called Buddunnl in 
the Qlossary. The word is derived from to wager, to agN&' 
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The name giv^ to the sloping pathway for bullocks drawing 
a well ; especially that by which the bullocks return towards 
the wdl. The more general word is Fairi. 

Bahoro is chiefly used in the Central l)oab ; but the origin 
of the word can be traced, where Bahoro is unknown, in the 
verb Miitmd, to return, to come back. Thus, a man 
standing at the well-head, amongst other ditties which he 
chants, as well to soothe his toil as mark the time, will fre- 
quently say — 

^ tw * 

That is “ brin^ back the bullocks,” as the water bag is raised. 
Hence Bahoro comes to signify the road by which tho bullocks 
are brougfit flack. We trace it again in the common Hindi 
word “ again.” 

Banotsarg, 

Is the name given to the marriage ceremony performed in 
«j;u)7)Our of a newly-planted orchard, without which preliminary 
observance it is not proper to partake of its fruit. 

A man holding the Sakgram personates the bridegrooiq, and 
another holding the sacred Tulsi (Ocymum sanctum) personates 
the bride. After burning^ a hom, or sacriflcial fire, the offici- 
ating Brahman puts the usual questions to the couple about 
to be united. The bride then perambuktes a small spot marked 
out in the centre of the orchard. Proceeding from the south 
towards the west, she makes the circuit three times, followed 
at. a short distance by the bridegroom, holding in his hand a 

* Bam ia a mode of salatation and friendly address almost always used during well 
irrigation. Hence the common proyerlh— 

lit fur TW Tw 

In which a dther's indmieiB and inchility are contrasted with the courtesy of the 
mlMitaa. « 
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strip of her ch&dar or garment. After this the hr^egroom' 
takes precedence, making his three circuits, #nd followed in 
like manner by his bride. The ceremony concludes with the 
usual offerings. 

The word is derived from the Sanskrit ^ a forest, a grove, 
and abandoning, resigning, a donation, a presentation of 
anything promised to a god or Brahman with suitable cere- 
monies. (Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 144.) ‘ Thus also 
is applied to the ceremony of marriage performed in 
the name of the bullock which is abandoned to the wide world 
on the eleventh day of mourning for a near relative, and which 
infests our streets and high roads under the name of Bijar, 
S4nr, and Brahmani Bull. — See Jalotsarg. 

Barabhao, 

A kind of appraisement. Literally, a high price, from WV 
large, and rate. The term is used in distinction to the 
Akhtij ka bhao, in which, when money is borrowed by a culti- 
vator, he agrees to re-pay it in com, with the j^p or interoBtf* 
at the price prevailing on the day of Akhtij. (See Akhtij.) 
The grain merchant can scarcely ever lose under this engage- 
ment, as in consequence of the season of the year, the average 
necessarily ranges high. • 

In borrowing money on Barabhao, the cultivator agrees to 
re-pay it with interest at the highest rate of the whole season. 
Suppose a man, at the beginning of the season, when wheat is 
selling at 20 seers per rupee, borrows 10 rupees on Bar&bh&o, 
at the rate of 5 seers lip ; and supposing com subsequently at 
any time during the season to range up to 25 seers, he will 
have to pay 1^ maund as interest, added to maunds prinoi- 
pal, in all 7^ maunds, having borrowed only a few months 
previously what was equal to 5 maunds. 

It will be seen that this system, where the girain merbllaQit 
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u ilie leader, though somewhat exorbitant, coming to as much 
as 50 per oent.,^ still tolerably fair when contrasted with that 
pursued by the petty zamind&rs of Champaran, described under 
Bis&r, q.v . — 

Barji4wan, 

A rotmd.cake of cowdung placed on the top of a heap of com, 
to prevent the effects of an evil eye, and for good luck’s sake, 
in order that the corn may increase. There is a well-known 
satirical couplet in ridicule of the practice. 

T ^ fW3f 

“ The ^orlJl is mad, and for the sake of avarice will wordiip 
devils, and will still put on the Barhawan, whether increase result 
finm it or not.” 

The word is used chiefly to tho East of Allahabad. To the 
Westwand Chank and Chbattur, q.v. are applied in the same 
«^8e. 

Barrd, 5 ^ 

A rope ; especially that which is pulled on the fourteenth of 
the light half qf tho month Eu&r, which day is known as the 
Banti Chaudas, ^itZT The rope, which is made of the 

grass called Makra, is thicker than a man’s arm I and that 
village party in whose quarter the rope is broken, or by whom 
the rope is pulled out of the hands of their antagonists, remain 
the ohamidons during the ensuing year, and retain possession 
of the rope. If, during the next year, no other party succeed 
in breaking the new rope, that also remains as their spoil, and 
so continues till more successful competitors are found. The 
practice is observed chiefly in the East of these Provinces, 

. being unknoem, even by name, in the West. 
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Barsodiyi, 

Barsaliya, UL^j 4|<^rR|^ *• 

A servant engaged in cultivation, who contracts for one 
year’s service ; from a year. 

Baya, Lj 

A person appointed in bazars to measure grain. .-The word 
is principally used in the Lower Do&b and Bundelkhand ; in 
other parts the word kaydl is more usual. 

Bayai, 

Veighman’s perquisite ; from the preceding word. 

Chank, CioU- 

Oh&nk, or Chanka, is , a stamp fixed on a stack or heap’ of 
grain, called also chhapa, from IfTWI chMpnd, to print. 

The Ch&nk is cut on wood, and is impressed on a cake of 
moist earth, called the Barkat ki mitti. The legend ^graved 
upon it generally consists of such words as 
“ may the result be happy,” or “ the safety of 

good faith,” to imply that the honour of the parties to whose 
care the com is entrusted is appealed to against any dishonest 
alienation of it. The seal is then placed on the sides of the 
heap, never as in the Ghhattur, q.v., on the top, lest the in* 
crease of com may be thereby prevented. The Gh&nk is only 
impressed where Batdi tenures prevail, and only on heaps which, 
are to be divided, or, having been divided, are left under charge 
of only one of the parties. 

Another meaning of Gh&nk is given under the ariioles 
Ghhattur and Barh4wan, q.v. 

Gh&nk is also the name of the ceremony which is observed in 
the threshing*giound at the time of forming the wiinKHf!^ 
com into a heap. • 
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Afyer the foundation has been laid as described in the article 
Angaunga, or according to any other mode in local use, and 
after the heap has been raised about a foot, a man, standing 
■with his face to the North, takes the winnowing basket in his 
right hand, his left hand being full of grain, and commencing 
from the South goes round from West to East, and again to the 
South, pressing the basket against the bottom of the heap. 
When the»heap is raised to about three feet, each hand changes 
its occupation, his left hand holds the basket, and his right the 
grain, and -he circumambulates the heap the contriiry w’ay, from 
East to West, pressing the basket against it. When the heap 
is raised about five feet, ho changes hands again, and goes 
through the sfimo form as ho did on the first occasion, pressing 
the b asket against the top of the lieap. It is seldom that more 
than t^r^ circuits are made, but if the heap is very high, as 
many as five, or oven six are made. 

Sometimes 'the Chank is not performed till the entire heap is 
made, when it is perambulated three times successively in the 
order above-mentioned. 

^ When the j)erforiner again reaches the South at the con- 
clusion of his last circuit, he places the basket before him on 
the ground, and joining the palms ou his hands together,^akc8 
a low bow to the com, exclaiming : 

Lord God of tho com-heap, 

Give a hundred blessings.” 
or, 

Com, God and Lord, • 

Mayest thou multiply a thousand-fold.” 
or, 

God give us prosperity in our affuirs.” 
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or some other ejaculation, by which he hopes to obtain a bless- 
ing on his corn. 

This is the mode as it is practised in the tapper Do&b and 
Dehli. In Eohilkhand it is different. In the northern parts 
of that province, a man, holding nothing in the left hand, goes 
from the South towards the West, then towards the North till 
he reaches the Merh or limit, or pole : he then returns the same 
way, and goes towards the East till he reaches the pp]/^, and back 
again to the South — he then places the basket on the ground, 
and makes the same obeisance, concluding with some pious 
ejaculation. In the Southern portion of Eohilkhand they 
generally press their hands from bottom to top in six different 
parts of the heap, and repeat each time the name of one of the 
Chakravartti Eajas, such as Mandhata, Ben, Dalip, etc. 

In the Lower and Central Doab and Saugor, fhe^ ceremony 
generally consists in making a circle with cow-dung or ai|he8 
round the Eas and Thapa at the same time, commencing from 
the East, and going from South to West till the East point is 
again reached ; the operator taking care all -the while to hold 
his breath. Sometimes the South is again reached by goings 
back again from the East, and thus a complete circle is not 
formed. The part from the East to the South being left, 
because from that part the presentations to the Brahmans •and 
gods are taken and put aside. The ^ame happens at the Pak- 
arma in worship, for a more obvious reason, that the foot may 
not overstep the running water. 

In most other places the ceremony of going round the Th&pa, 
or heap formed for the village servants, is somewhat different. 
The man goes from the South to the North, and back again, not 
placing his foot anywhere on the Eastern side, because that is 
the aman or kand, which contains the r-efuse com belonging to 
the Chamars, which having fallen behind the winnower, is of a 
very inferior quality. 

The entire ceremony of Chdnk is gone through with thent- 
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most silonce, which is to be ohserred till the grain is measured 
and distributed. The reason is said to be that evil sprites who 
''bootless make tiie breathless housewife chum,” injure the com 
if any talking takes place. 

All these rites, ridiculous as they are, are devoutly supposed 
to be efficacious for obtaining tho advantages which it is their 
aim and object to secure, and though from the induenco of the 
opinions of t heir utilitarian masters the common people are 
getting gradually weaned from their credulity and superstition, 
and these trifling observances begin to be less thought of than 
they were a century ago, a long time»yet will elapse before they 
cease to be practised. 

Chhaur, * 

‘W’aMfflJ a^boundary with a raw cowskin on tho head, under 
a solemn oath to decide correctly. Five sticks are also held in 
the hwd, to imply that tho arbitrator is the representative of 
the Panch&yat. 

The word is in use in the North-West. Munhchhandari 
. is used in Saugor and Eajputana, and Dill in Be- 

nares, in whieff latter province the Harbans Purina is laid on 
the head. — See Gola. 

Chhattur, jiif- 

Is the name 0.ven to the covering placed on a heap of win- 
nowed com, from the Hindi Chhattar, an umbrella. It 
is known also by the names of Barhdwan and Chdnk, g.v. In 
Benares it is generally a mere cake of cow-dung ; elsewhere, it 
is a shoot of grass, or a dry stick of Arhar, with several (gener- 
ally five) projecting twigs, on each of which a small piece of 
cow-dung is placed, or a flower of the Ak or Madar (Asclepias 
gigantea). Sometimes a spear is stuck in the ground, not on, 
but at the side of the heap, and sometimes an artificial fiower is 
placed at. A short distance from the bottom of the heap. 
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The object in fixing the Chhattur upon or near the oom^ & 
to prevent the effect of an evil eye, or the inj^ which is sure 
to be sustained from the praises of any casual visitor. It, is for 
this reason that natives, when their children are sent out on a 
visit, always place upon their cheek or forehead some black 
spot, as it is considered to have the virtue of preventing the 
effects which would be occasioned by any expression of admira- 
tion. By the snjDcrstiiious natives of this country,^th.e Chhattur 
is devoutly believed to offer a sure remedy against the dis-* 
astrous efiects of fascination. If his Ras or heap be but sur- 
mounted with this fanciful? emblem, the husbandman may sleep 
secure; but as sure as he neglects it, should an evil eye fall 
upon the grain, it is infallibly gone, and he wiU have to weep 
over the lost hopes of a year’s labours. 

Chamrawat, 

The perquisites of Chamars. 

Daen, 

« 

Dicn, or Daona, is the tying of a number of btdlocks together 
for the purpose of treading out the grain from the ear. As in 
this action they are invariably driven from the right to left, 
these words may perhaps have some connection with Dahina, 
the right hand. ^ * 

Dant tinka, 

The taking a straw, or piece of grass, in the mouth, to de- 
precate anger, or to express complete submission. The actibh 
is generally accompanied by standing on one leg, which puts 
the supplicant in a ludicrous position. * The custom shews the 
reverence of the Hindus for the cow, the action implying, 
am your cow, and therefore entitled to your protection.’^ The 
custom is very old, and is alluded to in the insqpptton 
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Ijat of Firoz-Shah, at DeKli. Tears are evident in the eyes 
of the enemy’s cj^sort ; blades of grass are perceived between 
thy adversaries* teeth (“As. Researches, Vol. VII. p. 180). The 
image also is not rejected by the poets. Muhammad Aman 
Nisar says — 

“When the afflicted lover shewed his sallow face, 

Kdfur, through fear, seized the grass with his tooth. 

Daridr khedna, U 

Literally, to* drive out poverty; a custom observed on the 
momisgr^tlPo Dcwali, of taking a sieve, or winnowing basket, 
and beating it in every corner of the house, exclaiming at the 
same time — 

that is, God enter, and poverty depart; or some equivalent 
prayer. The basket is. then carried outside the village, gener- 
ally towards the East or North-East, and being there thrown 
away, is supposed, like the scape-goal with respect to th^ sins! 
of the Israelites, to bear with it the poverty and distress of the 
people. In some places th^ ceremony is called Serua, and, in- 
stead of beating a sieve, the people brush the house, and carry 
out the dirt in a basket. 

The night preceding this observance is passed in watchful- 
ness, and is hence called Eojagara ; as Lakshmi descended on 
this night, and promised wealth to those who were awake. It 
is enjoined that men should play on this night some game of 
chance with their wives, *which requisition is in practice con- 
strued to mean a general indulgence in gambling. 

People do not now, as a rule, play cards with their wives, 
but parties of ^merchants collect for the purpose and play all 

16 


VOL. X. 
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niglit. Large sums of money change hands over the bards Ob 
this night. 

Dawan, 

The process of thrashing by means of bullocks, in the mode 
adopted by almost all Eastern nations. — See D&en. 

Dipd4n, , 

Land assigned to Brahmans on the banks of rivers, to depre- 
, cate river encroachments. — E. Oudh and Benares. The word 
is derived from an island^ and a gift. «' 

The same word, but derived from dipa, a lamp, is applied to 
a ceremony observed for ten days after the decease of a relative. 
It consists in suspending from a Pfpal, or some other tree, a 
lamp, for the purpose of lighting the departedf spint" on the 
dark road to Jampuri (Yamapuri). This place is declared ig the 
sacred hooks to be the general rendezvous of the departed from 
all parts of the world, from which they proceed in a body with 
a proper guard, composed of the servants of Yama (Pluto), to 
Bharmapuri. — As. Pcs., Vol. X., p. 145. 

Diwar, 

Perhaps more correctly Dihwar, is the god under whose 
special care a village is placed ; the Genius loci for whom a por- 
tion of grain is always set apart at each harvest. — Benares. 

The corresponding term in the North-West is Thanapati 
(the lord of the place). In Bundelkhand, Gram Deota. In 
Saugor he is styled Miroyd fwitVJf from the fact of his being 
the guardian of boundaries (see note to Bamcha). The Dlwfcr 
is very commonly, and even where these local prevaili 

styled Bhumia, from Bhum, land. 

The Biw&rs have various names, such as Xatesarl, Bamai- 
chu, Hanwat, Bhum Sen, Chan war, Eashinath, Ma ns a Bami 
Hardaur, Batnu, Bari Pam, Jharkhand Iswar, ITaII 

9 
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Bishari ; oft times they are the spirits* of good men, Brahmans, 
or. village heroeg^ who manage, when they become objects of 
worship, to be generally considered very malicious devils ; and 
oft times they are nothing but mere epithets of the Dii Majores. 
In some places their images are of male, in others of female, 
figures. In many places the villagers, for fear of misrepresenting 
their Gram Deota, erect a stone without form or feature ; like the 
^‘si Deo of the Romans, which ambiguous expression was 

addi^&ssed to their tutelary gods, to obviate all chance of mistake. 

The worship of these village gods is fixed to no stated day. ^ 
In some places it occurs on the 14th of every month ; in others, 
on the full moon of Cliait ; at others, on the full moon of Katik, 
and so on. 

It has been supposed by Dr. Stephenson, bf Bombay, that 
these ?Kw2rs7or Grama Dcotas, are the remnants of the ante- 
Braiimanical religion ; but the supposition cannot be received 
as correct concerning our provinces, though it may be conceded 
with respect to the Gods of the South of India that there are 
many circumstances of their worsliip which are not of Hindd 
origin. — (See '^Bombay Literary Transactions;” ^‘Journal R. 
A. S.” Nos. IX!? and X. ; Buchanan's '‘Eastern India,” Vol. II. 
pp. 138, 352, 478 ; and Wilson's " Hindu Thdatre,” VoUI. p. 
21, and Vol. I. p. 64.) 


Deothdn, • 



See Dithwan. 



Bh&Tc, 



:phik% 


Tim 

i)hikh4, 


VIVIT 


Name of a tree (Butea frondosa). The bark furnishes an 

* An instance is mentioned by Lieutenant Colonel Sleeman, in bis Rambles and 
Becollecfions,” of a village settlement having been made with the ghost of a former, 
initeadi of with the^vingf incumbent. 
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important exudation called the Palas gond^ or Bengal Emo } 
and a strong kind of rope is also made froq^ the root, called 
Bukel. It has also many other uses. Its wood is valued for 
coating wells, and it is also much sought after for the purpose 
of making a horn, or sacrificial fire. The flowers are in clusters 
and bright red. When pounded, they produce an excellent 
yellow dye, which is frequently, amongst other purposes, applied 
to form the Holi powder. The “ Tdlif-i-Sharif” sajse^&at “when 
the white flowers are found, and any one shall eat the seeds, his 
heart will be cleansed, his understanding increased, and he shall 
be endowed with supernatural knowledge.’^ The»common Dhak 
which is found aU over the uncultivated plains of Northern 
India is a stunted tree, and never attains the height that it does 
in and under the hills. — See Chhiul. 


Dhokha, l/ykJ 

A scarecrow ; from a word signifpng deception. In Kohil* 
khand the term Ujkd is sometimes used ; in Central Bodb, Ojhak 
and Ojpo, from itjaknd, to start, to be alarmed ; and for 

the same reason a scarecrow is called Dardwai inDebli, from 
to frighten. — See Bijhgah and Dhuha. 

t 

Dhtika, UjJbj 

A scarecrow. Dbuhd, or more correctly* Dbud also 
signifies a clod or mound of earth raised as a boundaty mark. 
These mounds are about four feet high, and fixed round the 
limits of each township, at the distance of about two hundred 
yards from one another. As the Dhuhd is merely made of 
earth, it requires constant renewal and repair; — See Damcha> 
Daula, and Hadbandi. 

Dhaja, 

A standard, a strip of cloth. Dhajd, or rathe]| Bhojd, Which 
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is more in acoordance with the Sanskrit is also the name 
given to the pefe, with a strip of cloth attached, which is 
erected in fulfilment of a vow near some place of worship, by a 
person who has succeeded in any important object. It is also 
the name given to the standard tied to a tree, or raised in some 
elevated position on the Pavan Parichha, the last day of the 
month As&rh. From the direction of the wind at sunset on 
that, day, people draw their auguries of the coming season. 
On this occasion the banlas, or grain-dealers, are observed to 
be more anxious consulters than the agriculturists, and their 
anxiety gives rise to the saying of “ Bania ka pani.” This is 
the response if the pendant shows a westerly wind, ahd indicates 
the probability of a dry season. If a little more favorable, it 
is ]^j5E:hi.rJka pani,^’ or suitable to potters, as they also delight 
in dry weather. If from tho north, moderate rains may be 
expected, and tho answer is M41i ka pani,” or suitable to 
gardeners. If from the cast, copious rains are to be looked for, 
and the season is said to enjoy Dhobi ka pani,^’ or a deluge 
sufficient to satisfy a washerman. These sayings, though not 
general, have (virrency in many parts of the country, especially 
in Brij.* 

Di^wan, 

The Ekadas{,*or 11th of* the bright half of the month Eatik, 
which day is also known by the name of Bodini-f On this day 
a oereinony is observed in celebration of Yishnu’s return from 

* K&li Kti says, On that day tho Yillagors weigh out carefully one or two tolas 
of each kind of grain, and leave them in little earthen dishes in a clear place in the 
jungle all night. In the morning they go and weigh them again. Jf the weight 
ia greater t han it was overnight they anticipate a good season, and viee veraA . — 
£. ttdd* 

t XIII., 6, Kfidi B&i says, " This is tho first day of reaping the sugar- 

; after lighting a lamp and doing pfijfi, they tie a red thread round five canes, 
aAd hreiddng a liftle off, they distribute it among their neighbours.”— -E. add. 
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his slumber of four months, during which he is represented to 
have been with Raja Bal in Pdt41, or the infcffQal regions. 

May Vishnu’s shrinking glance 
Yield peace and joy — as waking from his trance 
His opening eyes arc dazzled by the rays 
From lamps divine that blaze : 

Those eyes that with long slumber red 
Ambrosial tear-drops shed, 

As pillowed on his snake-couch mid the deep 
He breaks reluctant fium his fated sleep. 

— Mud^a RahJmha. 

No marriages and but few festive ceremonies have taken place 
in the meantime, and the Dithwan is the signal €or their com- 
mencement. Houses are cleaned, and smeared afrp8]MQi^]j^ cow- 
dung, and the fruit of the Singhara and Her and Chanaka-s&g, 
and other dainties of the season may be lawfully enjoyed. ' 

But amongst agriculturists it is more especially celebrated for 
its connexion with the cutting of the sugar-cane. All Hindus 
of correct habits will carefully abstain till this day from touch- 
ing the crop ; but on the Dithwan, a little is ^-aken from the 
corner of the field, brought home, and spread out for the recep- 
tion ef the Saligram, which in due form is lifted up several 
times, an action significant of Vishnu’s rising from his slumber. 
He is waked, according to the “ Mateya Puranty” by this incau- 
tation — ‘‘ The clouds are dispersed, the full moon will appear in 
perfect brightness, and I come in hope of acquiring purity to 
offer the fresh flowers of the season : awake from thy slumber^ 
awoke, 0 Lord of all worlds.” 

When this worship is duly performed, and the officiating 
Brahman^declarcs the fortunate moment for beginning opera- 
tions, the cutting is commenced. The whole village is a scene 
of hilarity, and dancing and singing are the order of the day. 

Dithwan is variously called Dataund, Daiten, Dashton, 
Dutaon, according to the degree of ignorance o^the 
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pix^r name o£ the ceremony is Deothan, or ** the standing 
tip of the Ood.!a» In Shakespear’s and Smyth’s Dictionaries 
tlus ifi said to occur on the second day of the light half of the 
montii of £&tik; bat that festival is usually called Bhaiaduj 
Jmndutya, or in Sanskrit Bhrdtridwitiya, on which day sisters 
feed and pay some kind of ceremonial worship to their brothers. 

What the ceremony of Dithwan is to the sugar-cane, that of 
Arwp. is (0*the shamakh and barley grain. — See Arwan and 
Jdri. 

Daliydjhdr,** 

The conclusion of the sowing season ; literally, the brushing 
out of &e sowing basket. It is called by various other names 
as mimdld, Hariar, Boi-bhari, and Kuhr-Boji. Amongst 
the agricultural population of the Upper Provinces, as in most 
other parts of the world, it is a season of joy and relaxation. 

Dam maddr, 

The ceremony of performing the Dhammal, or Dam Madar, 
is very popular with the agricultural and lower classes in 
Upper Hihddstan. It consists in jumping into a fife, and 
treading it out, with the exclamation of “ Dam Madar ! Dam 
Hsdar I " that is, “ by tljp breath of Madar, by the breath of 
Madar.” It is clevoutly believed that not a hair of these devotees 
g^ singed, and that those who have practised the ceremony 
are secure against the venom of snakes and scorpions. 

Badiu’ddin Shah Madar, in honor of whom this ceremony 
att n nally takes place, was, according to the Mirat-i-Madaroa, a 
converted Jew. He is said to have been bom at Aleppo in 
1060 A.p. and to hav% come to India in the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharki; and having taken up his abode between 
Oownpoie and Farrakhabad, and expelled therefrom an evil 
jjg^ioiiis, called Makan Deo, who infested the place, he gave. the 
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name of Makanpur to liis residence, and was buried tbe:|:e in 
1433 A.D. at the good old age of nearly fouikbundred years ! 
The tomb, which is a handsome structure, was raised over him 
by Sultan Ibrahim. Ho is believed still to be alive, and hence 
is frequently styled Zinda Shah Madar. The prophet Mahomet 
gave him the power of habs-i-dam, or retention of breath, and 
hence arose his longevity, as the number of his respirations was 
diminished at pleasure. 

There is a large concourse of people at his tomb during the 
first seventeen days of Jaraadiu’l awwal, and the fair, or festival, 
is known by the names of Ohhari, Medni, Ch&raghan, and 
Badi. The two ceremonies of Dhammal Khelna and Gai Idtana, 
which take place on the seventeenth of the montht are fully de- 
scribed in the Hanun-i-Islam. Mrs. Mir Hasan us 

that women can never with safety to themselves enter the 
mausoleum containing the saint’s ashes, for they are imme- 
diately seized with violent pains, as if their whole body was 
inunersed in flames of Are. 

There is a class of Fakirs called Madarea, after his name. 
They generally wear black clothes, and are mugh addicted to 
the use of intoxicating drugs.* 

C 

Dandazani, 

A mode of torture said in Mr. WTW. Bird’iS Keport^ dated 
25tli May, 1827, to have been practised by tbe subordinate 
ofBcers in the private domains of the Raja of Benares. It con-* 
sists in fastening a man’s arms behind his back with a co;|i ^9 
which is twisted round by means of a stick, so as to increase 
the tension until the pain inflicted by it becomes intolerable* 
The other modes were Awangilli and Sundrizani. 


♦ Eefercnces are ; As. J., 1831, Vol. IV., p. 76 : Taha^at-i Shahjalifiiii, p. 16 ; 
Y«idgCu-.i Bahtduri, p. 281; Daulat Efd Chaman, I.; Dabiatan, II., 244; IJH., 
807.— B. ^ 
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i^wangilli is oompelling a man to stand astride with each foot 
on ..an inverted earthem vessel, placed so far apart as to en> 
danger his dropping between them; while a Chaprassi stands 
by to flog him, unless he exerts himself as much us possible to 
keep erect. 

Sundrizoni is striking with a double flapper made of thick 
leather ; although the particular instrument made use of at the 
Baja*i| KTTicherry was the leathern case of a Gudka, or single 
stick, stufied with bran. It was used instead of a slipper to 
coerce the better sort of defaulters, as being less disgraceful. 

A dowry, or portion which the wife brings a husband in 
marri^. • ^ 

Wilson, in a note to Mill’s India (Vol. I., p. 447), says that 
“ aifloi^st the Hindus the practice of purchasing a bride by a 
dower is apparently of modern growth, and a violation of the 
law.” There are passages in Manu on the subject which appear 
contradictory. 

“ Jjet no father who knows the law receive a gratuity, how- 
ever small, for giving his daughter in marriage ; since the man 
who through avarice takes a gratuity for that purpose is a 
seller of his oflkpring.” — Institutes III. 51. 

He who tak^ to wife a«damscl of fuU age shall not give a 
nuptial present to her father” (IX. 93); which implies that 
undet ordinary circumstances a present w(^ given. 

Again, ” If after one damsel has been shown, another be 
offered to the bridegroom who had purchased leave to marry her 
ftom her next kinsman, he may become the husband of both for 
the some price. This law Manu ordained.” — ^VIII. 204. 

These passages would imply the observance of both practices; 
and the jsame may perhaps have continued till the time of the 
Greek inTOsion, for Arrian (Indica, OXYII.) says the Indians 
naitiier took tax gave money in marriage ; while Megasthenes 
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(Strabo, Lib. XV.) says their wives were purchased for a yoke 
of oxen. ^ 

Amongst the agricultural tribes in the North-West Provinces, 
the present practice is most usual for the bride’s father to pur- 
chase the bridegroom, so that the man receives the dowry, ^ or 
Daijd, which consists for the most part of money and household 
utensils. Thus, even when the daughter of Jai Chand was for- 
cibly abducted by Pirthi raja, the father sends •toTiim “the 
richest gems, the fruits of the victory of Bijay Pal, inestimable 
wealth, pearls, elephants, and dyes.” Thus also, the same hero, 
when he marries the daughter of the Dahima of I3iana, receives 
from his father-in-law “eight beauteous damsels, sixty- three 
female slaves, one hundred chosen Irak horses, ^two elephants, 
ten shields, a pallet of silver for the bride, one hi|j()i(lred wooden 
images, one hundred chariots, and one thousand pieces of gold.” 

This system, the fruitful source of female infanticide, andses 
from the almost universal desire to Qbtain for the daughter the 
privilege of marrying into a higher family, which is only to be 
acquired by purchase. Thus among Eajputs and Brahmans, 
the relative position of the several clans can be easily ascertained 
by learning with what families sons and daughters respectively 
intermarry. The sons marry those of an inferior stock, and 
receive money for the condescension ; the daughters marry thoae 
of a superior stock, and their parents have to pay^for the privilege. 
Where perfect equality reigns (and mutual convenience, as weU 
as the gradual extinction of ancient prejudices, are.slowly tend- 
ing to this result), sons and daughters of three or four different 
stocks intermarry ; and as alliances are thus not sought for 
honor and distinction, the payment of exorbitant prices is obr 
viated. Sometimes, indeed, an imaginary purchase is as 
a type of a custom of which the breach is thought preferable 
to the observance. 

It may be as well to subjoin, in further iUustratioii 

* Dower the wife ia of course entitled to by the laws of . 
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Bl^jeot, t1i6 following passages from Steele’s “ Summary of the 
Iaw and Custom t)f Hindoo Castes” : — 

” Usoor is the 5th variety of marriage, where the girl is taken 
in exchange for wealth, and married. This species is peculiar 
to the Byse and Soodra castes.” ” The sale of a girl in mar- 
riage is forbidden, and the money, if unpaid, is on unlawful 
debt.” 

“ ISieTbwdt castes often receive money on the marriage of 
their females, called Hoonda, which is the characteristic of the 
'5th (Usoor) variety, and it is suspected that Brahmins occasion- 
ally, in the present avaricious generation, incur sin on this 
account.” 

“A poor fomily, to avoid the disgrace of receiving Hoonda, 
will jpmetkqps marry their daughter into a family of similar 
circumstances; or an intermarriage may bo agreed on both 
8id&.’'— Pp. 31, 161, 166. 

See also Macnaghten’s “Principles and Precedents of Hindu 
Law,” ToL I., chap. 5.* 

Gh&zi miy&n J’ 

This saint is in high repute with th^ agricultural and lower 
olaases of these provinces, except in Bchli, and is included 
anumg the Panchpiri. (See Hathile.) Notwithstanding he 
^d his best to wterminate^he Kafirs, he is as much worshipped 
by the Hindus as the Musulmans. An annual fairij; takes place 

* On the subject of female infanticide among the Bajputs there is an interesting 
phapter in Mr. C. Baikes's Notes on the N. W. Provinces/’ 1852^ which details the 
' stispi tdeen to put a stop to this crime. A much older work by E. Moor, published 
in 1811, on the some subject, is also worth looking at, as it contains curious notices 
of the faUd^itB of the people in several parts of India. See also ** Selections from Bee. 

III., 1-1<>» pp. 167-210, as regards Agra.— B. 

t Dabistan, III., 213 ; Firoz Shah, p. i., 272, 320 ; Yhdghr-i Bahiiduri, p. 262 ; 
Be^le^s MUtah, 56.-E. add. 

' % SOcandar Lodi endeavoured to suppress this fair, as partaking too much of Fagan 
ideSetry, bnt mthSut ono^ 
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in his honour in the month of Jeth, On these occasions, a long 
pole is paraded about, crowned at the top ^ with bushy hair, 
which is said to represent the head of the martyr, which kept 
rolling on long after it was separated from the trunk.* The 
fair takes place at most large towns, but the greatest concourse 
of pilgrims is at Baliraich, where ho lies buried. This fair is 
commonly styled the ‘‘ Nuptials of Ghdzi Miydn,” because it is 
said he had on his bridal clothes, and was about be 'married, 
when he was martyred. The '^Mirat-i Masa'udi,^^ however, 
says only that he had a dream the night before his death, in 
which his mother came and placed a bridal chaplet on his brow, 
as being indicative of the crown of martyrdom with which he 
was to bo honoured on the following day. lUis said in the 
“ Araish-i Mahfil^' that an oilman of Radauli fiiipUesta^lished 
the custom, by carrying a bed and other nuptial paraphernalia 
every year to Bahraich, being persuaded that the saint annitolly 
renews the ceremony. He is, partly on this account, called 
Gajna Bulha, and Salar Ohinala. M. Garcin de Tassy, in his 
‘‘M^moire” on the Musulman religion in India, page 81, states 
that Mr. H. H. Wilson entertains doubts about tthe representa- 
tion of the marriage, and conceives that Shadi, “ Marriage,” 
has been written by mistake for Shahadat, “ Martyrdom ; ” but 
there is no occasion to dispute the correctness of the word or 
the fact of the ceremony. •* ^ 

Who this Ghazi Miydn was is a question on which even 
Musulman authorities arc not agreed. In the Kdnun-i Islam 
he is said to be the same as Rajab Sdlar. In the ** Akhbdr-ul 
Akhydr,” he is said to be the same as Pir Bahlim. Some say 
he was a Sayyid, others a Pathan, Ferishta and the author 
of the ^^Subah-i Sadik” say he was a descendant of Mahmdd of 
Ghazni, and was killed at Bahraich in a.d. 1162. Abd-l Fail 
says he was a relation of that king. The most detailed, and 
apparently the most authentic, account of Vm is given in the 

* There is no authority for this statement.— E. s& 
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“ MiritU'l Asr&r” and the “ Mir&t>i Masa’adi.* In them he is 
stated to have been the son of Mir Sahtl, who married Satr-i 
Mu’alla> the sister of Mahmud of Ghazni. He was bom at Ajmir 
in A.H. 405, and by his feats of arms in Guzerat, and advice at 
Somnath, obtained so much notice from Mahmud, as even to 
have excited the envy of tho Emperor’s favourite slave Ayaz.f 
These histories then enter into an account of his proceedings at 
Ghazni^dsl^mir, Multan, Dchli, Mirat, and Kanauj, the Eaja 
of which place, Jaypdl, is said to have been restored through 
the saint’s intercession with the angry Emperor, Ilis subse- 
quent conquests, and those of his followers, on the other side of 
the Ganges and Gogra, are then given, and if they could be 
thoroughly relied on, would be of much interest. It is then 
related how tfie news of the death of Sultan Mahmud inspired 
the flidlan princes with the hope of retrieving their indepen- 
deupe, and how an army of infidels assembled at Bahraich, 
imdef^Raja Shahar Deo, for the purpose of exterminating the 
faithful, and how, after three severe contests he gloriously fell a 
martyr on tho field of battle in A.n. 424, at the early age of 
nineteen. Tho memorial verse which gives the dates of his 
birth and deatfi runs thus : — 

** In four hundred and five he came ijito existence ; in four ^jundred 
and twenty-four he took his departure ! 

The cause of his being frequently called, both in Khurasan 
and India, Eajab Salar, is that there is a tomb of that person- 
age also at Bahraich, and the name of Sal&r, meaning prince, 

• These works were written in Jehangir’s time, by *Abdu’r rahmiin, who states 
that Ids details are founded on the account given by Mulla Muhammad of Ghaznf, a 
companion of our Saint and his father. As this work is said to give a full account of 
the Emperor Mahmdd, it would be worth examination. 

t Thu person frequently figures among the anecdotes of the East, and there are 
some which tell greatly in favor of his humble deportment in the midst of prosperity. 
He is the subject of a famous Masnavi by JalhlC. — Seo Stewart's Catalogue of Tippoo 
Sultan’s library^* p. 67. 
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whicK is common to both, has created confusion in the minds of 
those who have not sufficiently examined the question. 

Who this Hajab Sdlar was is also a doubtful point, but if is 
certain that ho has no claims to saintship, like our S&l&r 
Masa’ud, or Ghfi-zi Miyan. AbiVl Fazl, in his account of the Suba 
of Oudh says lie was the father of the illustrious Firoz Sh^ ; 
and wo learn from the ‘^Shams-i Siraji’’ that Rajab Sdldr was the 
name of Firoz Shah’s father, but from this account it does not 
appear tliat ho died in the neighbourhood of, or was buried at, 
Bahraich. Now, tlio “Mlrat-i Masa’udi” expressly says that 
Rajab S&lar was one of tlie followers of Gh&zi I^iy&n, that he 
was induced to seek his fortunes in India because some rent-free 
land of his was unjusily resumed, that ho was made the Kotwal 
of Ghdzi Miyiin’s camp, and that he was buriecl at Bahraich. 
This latter, therefore, would appear to bo the Raj^6*Sdl&F, who 
is frequently taken for Ghazi Miydn. ^ 

Ghcgara, 

Ghegara, or Gheghara, is the unripe pod of Gram. Also, the 
unripe bole of cotton, which is known also by the names of 
Gular, Ghcnli, and Bhitna. AVhen it bursts it assumes another 
name. 

When this change begins to occur in a cotton field, some kind 
of superstitious ceremony is observed in most parts of the 
country, which is generally known ty the naiAe of Phurakna. 
To the Eastward of the J umna it is most usual to select the 
largest plant in the field, and having sprinkled it with butter- 
milk and rice water, it is bound all over with pieces of Qotton, 
taken from tho other plants of the field. This selected phqit ia 
called Sirdar, or Bhogaldai, f.c., mother-cotton, from bhogla, a 
name sometimes given to a large cotton-pod, and dai (for 
daiya) a mother, and after salutations are made to it, prayers 
are ofiPered that the other plants may resemble it in the richness 
of their produce. To the West of the Jumna there is rarely a 
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Bliogaldai, but when the pods begin to burst, women go round 
the field, and, as a kind of lustration, throw salt into it, with 
similar supplications that the produce may bo abundant. — 
(J.E,A.S., XIIL 29.) 

Ghelauni, ^ ^ 

Gl^ glaun i, which is more generally known by the name of 
Ruk is fiauch the same in kind as dasturi is in money — 
something taken by the purchaser in addition to the nominal 
selling price. A familiar illusi ration is giv'en of this in the 
ai*ticlG Harbohg ka Raj. Another instanco of Qhelauni is 
found in the common practice of adding so many Panjas or 
fives, to the hundred, wifhout which it is not considered a com- 
plete hund??ciJ. Thus 110 bamboos, 120 mangoes, 130 melons, 
115 carrots, and so on, will only be considered in the light of 
perfect hundreds of each resi)ectivcly, according to the practice 
prevailing in the several bazars. 

Gogd pfr, 

The agriculturists of the Dehli territory and the Upper Do&b 
regard this saint with superstitious reverence, and crowd, to his 
shine with their offerings in the month of Bhadon. The 
£dnun«i Islam, and M. Garcin de Tassy, quoting the Barah 
Masa, say his tomb is somewhere in the Dodb ; but in this they 
are mistaken, as it lies nearly two hundred miles to the South- 
West of Hissar, and twenty miles beyond a place called Dadrera. 
As those authors confess their entire ignorance* respecting 
Oogi, it may be as well to subjoin a few particulars respecting 
him. He is called by the Mahrattas Zahir Pir, and is with 
them a favourite saint.* The local tradition respecting him is 

* Cei oarrage (Barah Maaa) est le seal, de ceax que j’ai pu conaultcr, oh il soit* 
qaeation de Goga.— Mdiaoiia ear dee part, de la Rel. Masulmaac^ p. 89, 
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that ho was the son of a Chauhan Eajput, called Yach&, accord- 
ing to some ; according to others, Jewar, whose wife Bachal, a 
Tuar, produced him, after being long barren, at the kind inter- 
cession of Qoraklinath. There is a clan of Musulman Ohauh&ns 
even now resident in the neighbourhood of his tomb (see 
Chahil) ; the Gogawats of the desert arc descended from him, 
and the Gogiideo ka tlial is called after his name. His territory 
extended from Haiisi to the Garra (Ghara), and his c^pitdl was 
Mchcra on that river. In a quarrel about land he killed his 
two brothers, on which account he drew down upon himself the 
anger of liis mother. To escape her imprecationij he fled to the 
jungles, and there wished that the earth might open and 
swallow him up, but a voice from heaven declared that he could 
not have the satisfaction of being buried alive, horse * and all, 
unless he uttered the Kalaraa and became a MiAdlmanr-'* He 
appears to have had no difiiculty in doing this, upon whic\the 
earth opened before him, and lie leaped into its bosom. 

His claims to saintship are not very distinct. He is said to 
have been a contemporary of Pirthi Rajd, and to have fought 
with desparate valour against the Mahomedans ; but there is 
more reason to suppose that he must have contended with the 
earlier Qhaziiividc monarchs, for several favorite ballads relate 
how he fell wdth his forty-five sons and sixty nephews, opposing 
the great Malimiid on the banks of the Garra. The above is an 
abridged account of tlie tradition, with the omission of all the 
detailed particulars, some of which are interesting. 

In the Eastern portion of these Provinces, where distance 
overepmes the zeal for pilgrimage, it is usual for the Bhangis 

* His horse has hpon immortalised under the name of Javadia. The ohroniden 
relate that Go;^a childlrss, until his guardian dcit);hcstowed upon him two barlej- 
coms (Jao or java), one of which he gave to his wife, the other to his tavoiite mare, 
which produced in consequence the famous steed Javadia. Some accounts assert that 
these two barky corns, or cocoa-nuts, were given to Goga’s mother. The story, how- 
ever, is too long and trifling to be inserted here. 
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to carry round the sacred symbols of the Pir in tho month of 
Phadon, and to raise contributions. The Agarwala llanyas are 
particularly sought after on this occasion. Their original emi- 
gration from Agroha, beyond llariana, was no doubt once con- 
sidered a suflEicient reason why the symbols of their illustrious 
countryman, Oogd, should be paraded before their eyes. But 
perhaps few in these times have ever thought why the Agar- 
walaSNijtse sujmosed to be, more than any oilier class, ospecifilly 
favorable to (xoga, and the present coni in nance of tliis eereinony 
on the return of the proper season, after all knowledge of its 
origin has utterly faded from rernomhrance, shews tho mar- 
vellous permanence which usages, in themselves puerile, will 
sometimes attain, when they arc cominemoralivc of an historical 
fact. The one we are now alluding to has been preserved 
tlirough a Accession of ages, and under tho most unfavorable 
iircjpmstances. At Ujayj^in there is a teinj)le of Gogfi. Shfihid, 
and^UdWilay is tho ninth of the dark half of Bhadon. llis 
votaries carry a black Hag. — See As. Ptcs.^' VI., 41; Cunning- 
ham’s « Sikhs,” p. 13. 

Gohar, * ntfT 

A broad pathway for cattle, of which the preservation Is con- 
sidered as obligatory as that of a boundary. The rural denun- 
ciation, attributed, like so *nany others, to Sahdeo, one of the 
five Pandu heroes, runs — 

flit ^ ^ ’IT ’ilfT ^ 

That Is, may the man who de 8 tro 5^8 a boundary, a cowpath, or 
a ditch, have his lands sown by others, or may they lie waste.” 
It is also called Dagar, and Dahar. 

Gk)l&, J/ jftfliT 

A mode of jardeal formerly much practised in fixing boun- 

TOL. I. 17 
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daries. It consisted in taking a red-hot ball in the palms of 
the hand, which were only protected by Pipg.1 leaves. If the 
arbitrator, in walking the boundary with the Gold, escaped un- 
scathed, his testimony was considered true, and the boundary 
adjusted accordingly. — See Chhaur. 

Giiptdan, 

Litei’ally, a hidden donation; an ostentatious miodc di giving 
alms in secret to Bralimans, especially at Kiirclihettar (the 
ancient Kurukshetra, about thirty miles south of the British 
station of Amballa), during the sun’s eclipse, at which times this 
sacred ])lacc is as much resorted to as Benares is on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon. The devotee immeiyjes himself in 
the sacred pool, and leaves his donation at the bottom, which 
occasions the Brahmans no small trouble to recover. 

Oupidan also consists in leaving horses or clothes in the pre- 
tended care of a Brahman, and not returning to claim them ; 
also, in giving a closed bag of coin, so that the receiver does not 
know, till the donor’s back is turned, whether gold or copper 
has been bestowed upon him. ^ 

GopaShtami, 

Is the name given to the eighth day of the bright half of the 
month of Katik. On this day, well as «»n the Godhan 
(Govardhan), the day after the Dewali, garlands are suspended 
from the necks of cows, their horns, hoofs, and bodies are 
painted, and salutations are made to them. 

Gadhc ka lial, Jjb ^ ^ 

Literally, a donkey’s plough. Before the British accession, 
it was not uncommon to yoke donkeys in a plough, and 
drive them over the ruins of a captured fort, as a mode of 
shewing supreme contempt for the vanquished ^enemy. The 
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furrows thus raised were levelled by the Lobe k( mai, or iron 
harrow. ^ 

This mode of wreaking vengeance has been in especial favour 
with Eastern nations, and was practised by Jenghiz Ehan 
and Timur with unrelenting severity. Hence the common ex- 
pression I shall sow barley whore you now stand.*’ See the 
vaunt of the Bandit-Minstrel Kurroglou, at p. 138 of ^'Popular 
PoeTi’^-^f Persia.” 

Gadhe par charluinn, ^ 

Literally, im seat upon a jackass. This is a punishment more 
commonly known by I ho Arabic publication, celebration; 

which is rendered by Goliiis, Per urbein duci jussit son tern in 
exempliim ^ere asiiio ant cainolo iinpositum.” In India, when 
this^)liiushmcnt was ordaiuod, the criminal was seated with his 
faos to the tail of a donkey, and old shoes, rags, and the like 
weifFBBSp^nded from his iio(;k in derision. 

A tashliir, or public exposure with the faeo blackened, is 
expressly declared to bo the punislimeiit inflicted by Umr upon 
a false witness, Jn addition to forty stripes : iliough Abu Hanifa 
and his two disciples difh’T as to whetlier the punishment should 
be considered a sentence of Tazir or Siasat. — See “ Hdflaya,*’ 
Vol. II., pp. 715, 710; and ‘‘ Ilarington’s Analysis,” Vol. L, 
P.287. ^ . 

The first intimation we have of a Tashliir in the Mahomedan 
history of India is when Saifu’d din Qhori was captured in 
Ghazni. He had his forehead blackened, and was seated astride 
on a bullock with his face towards the tail ; and after enduring 
the shouts and insults of the mob, he was tortured and finally 
beheaded. — Taw4rikh-i Guzida. 

It is generally supposed that this punishment was introduced 
into India by the Mahomedans ; but this is a mistake, for in 
the Institutes of Manu (Cap. VIII, 370) it is ordained, If a 
woman shall guilty of the ofience mentioned, she shall havo 
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her head instantly shaved, and two of her fingers chopped, and 
she shall ride mounted on an ass through the public street.” 

The punishment has for many years been discontinued in 
British territories in India. 

In Europe there was formerly a superstition that sitting on, 
or speaking to an ass was a cure for scorpion-bites. In India 
it is also believed that, if a person is bitten by a scorpion, he 
may bo cured by the following ceremony : — youTT^ male 
buffalo-calf is selected, in preference to a donkey, as being a 
purer animal, and into its ear is whispered the following in- 
cantation (which probably has no meaning at all ^ at least, only 
faint glimmerings of sense can be detected in it) : — ‘ 

ll srpft 

^ 

IJlti ^ 

"WTien Ihia jargon has been duly uttered by the messenger, 
he returns to the bitten patient, and is sure to find him fully 
recovered. • 

Whether, as in the case of the Fables of Syntipas and the 
Arabian Nights, the origin is to be ascribed to India, is 
doubtful. It is more probable that the superstition is derived 
from some of the translations of* the Greek«medical writers, 
which were made in the time of the Khalifa M4inun; and 
this is somewhat confirmed by observing that it is not so much 
the common people who entertain this persuasion, as those who 
profess to have made some acquaintance with Oriental literatuie. 

Hir4na, 

Manuring a field by penning a herd of cattle or flock of 
sheep in it for several hours. — E. Oudh. KhatAn^ is u s"d in a 
similar sense in Bohilkhand. • 
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HalbarAr, Jjljb f^RtTT 

Assessment aooerding to the number of ploughs. Collections 
at a certain sum per plough. 

Hal4it4 . bljk f 

The first ploughing of the season, which is generally preceded 
by U^^ taking of omens, and other superstitious ceremonies. The 
note* of the *Koil bird, amongst other auguries, is considered 
very favorable, and its utterance is of such authority as to 
enable the cultivator to dis])cn8c with a formal application to a 
Brahman. — See Ilarita. This bird directs other operations be- 
sides agriculture. Thus, i.e. the dis- 

banding of the armed men for collection of revenue depended on 
th(4,|[oil’8MLotc, “Sibandy” being a corruption of Sipah Hindi, 
in d^tinction to Mughal or foreign troops, who were always 
keD f -u m 

The Koil, indeed, occupies much the same place in Lidia that 
the cuckoo does in Europe. 

It also resembles the European species is being “ the nursling 
of a stranger*nest;” and, according to popular belief, selects 
a crow’s nest for the place of deposit. A Hindi verse says, 
“Whose property has the crow taken, to whom has the Koil 
given it P Her sweet notes have captivated the whole world.” 

m * 

Harboag ka raj, ^ m TIW 

This expression, which literally means Harbong’s Govern- 
ment, is applied to signify civil disorder and mal-administra- 
tioo. Boebuok (“Oriental Proverbs,” Part II., p. 187) says 
that “Hurbhoom is the name of a village near Hahabad, in- 
fiunous for injustice,’’ But the name of Harbhdm, which is 
more usually pronounced Harbong, and sometimes Harbhong, 
is given to the Baja, and the scene of his injustice is called 
Harbongpfiz. 
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Harbongpur is now known by the name of Jhunsi, or Jhusi, 
on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to ^llahabad,* and 
opposite to Arailjt on the right bank of the Jumna. It will be 
seen from the notes below that the names of these places were 
changed by Akbar, and Jhusi itself shared the same fate, 

♦ Inmicdiatcly bciforc AUIku’s timt* tliis place was known ns Pi&g, or Pr&ff, both 
com]])tions of the Sanskrit Prayfiga ; by bim it was donominatod Allahabasjxhich 
Hiibscqucntly bccamo Allahab.-id. Th(? nam« is more correctly Jlhalird, or Ilahabad, 
as f^ivou by Captain Kocbiick, but I adopt the usual practise of w’riting it Allahabad. 
W'’hether, wdicn Sliibjabfiii chaii^reJ the teriiiiu.al /ws into which had been 
adopted by bis fjrandfatbor in deference to the lliudds (see I)ast6r),^he also changed 
the Ihih into Allah, does not ap])(;ar from any author who treats of the subject ; but 
the alteration would not luivt* he('n unreiisouahle, lor tliens is a marked distinction 
between the two terms. [Ilah incan.s a god in grnend ; Allah ^I^ is the same word 
having incorporated with it the article Jl. It therefore means “the God,” i.e. the 
only God. Ilah thus means an idol, a false god, and Prayhg waf^o called" by 
the Mahomedans os being the shrine of the fals(> gods of the Indians. Allahabad 
is a mere English corruption of this name. I'be con ect pronunciation of Iluhabi^ is 
still retained and used by all educated native's. There is no reason for supposmg^at 
Slihlijabhu or any one else ever thought of changing the first syllable of the name. 
— B.] From some passages in the early Indian historians it would appear that they 
confounded the famous Somnnth with the Arahiun Ilah or Hat; and though it 
oortainly would bo no uninteresting enquiry to truce the real cirtfumstances of the 
connexion, a mere reference only can he made to it liere. See in the Banzatu’s 
Safh, ^lahij^u’s Sair, and Ferishtu, the passage quoted from Farfd-u’d-din Attar. 
Sale's Koran, I. 23, II. 390. Hyde de Bel. Vet. Pers. p. 130. Pocoeke, Spec. 
Hist. Arab. 4, 92, 110. Bird’s Guzorat, p. 39. D’llerhelot, voce Lat. Al- 
Makkari's Mahomcdaii Dynasties in Spain I. 34i» and Herod. W- 6. The some 
fanciful and nice distinction respecting the value of single letters in these de- 
vout exclamations is also observable in the Bismillah, on which Zamakhshari in 
his commentary on the Koran observes, Bahmuu denotes a more extensive idea than 
Bahlm ; for this reason people say in speaking of God, “the merciful (Ar-Bahmto) 
in this world and the next,” and “the clement (Ar-Rahim) in this world.” 

t The name of this place was also changed by Akbar. Ho called it Jalalabad, 
after bis own name of Julhlu’ddin. That be was not above this common and venial 
weakness we know' from his public edict abolishing the salutation of Salam *alay« 
kum, and substituting the Allahu Akbar, and the reply of Jalla jalklabu, in both 
of which we have parts of his name Jtdhlu'ddin Muhammad Akbar. The Sipah 
Solar was ordered to see that the same exclamations wore wiflilft at meala ; a nd the 
Afthb), the rupee, and several other coins of his reign, as well as h|p seali^ote the 
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being called Hadi&bas, yet it is strange why it was not called 
Jhdsi in the Imjjerial Registers, for that town was in existence 
long before Akbar’s time. It has frequent and honorable men- 
tion in the Treatise Fi Halat-i-Murshid, containing an account 
of Sajryid Ali Murtaz&*s Miracles. The Sayyid died a.d. 1309, so 
that as the place was called Jhusi in his days, there appears no 
good reason why the Parganah was not so denominated in the 
record!, of AJibar’s reign. 

Harbongpur, which preceded the name of Jhiisi, is itself a 
comparatively modern nanu', for the site of Jhusi is by common 
consent allowed to bo the Pratishthan, or Kesi, of the Puranic 
Histories, the residence of the first prince of the lunar dynasty, 
Pururavas, the son of Dudha, the son of the IVloon.* — (Wilson’s 
Introd. to Univ. Hist., p. 8 ; As. Res., Vol. X. p. 44; Vishnu 
PuTana, p. 300.) 

<But it may be enquired, if Pratislithan is considered to have 
octJUpt^the present site of Jhusi, how could Kalidasa thus 
describe the position of the palace of Pururavas. 

“ We arc there, Ixlield it 
White gleaming in the moonliglit, wlulst below 
The Yamuna’s blue waku-s wasli its feet.” 

— ‘‘ Hindu Theatre,” Yol. I., p. 231. 

Might not Pururavas, as the second Act of the ‘‘ Hero and the 
Nymph” opens with a scene in the palace at Prayaga,” have 
had his paladS on the ne^ of the Do&b, and actually on the 
Jumna ? or even on the point overlooking the confluence of the 

inscription <dlf* We have several instances of Arail’s being 

mentioned prior to Akbor’s time. In the Tkrikh-i-Badanni it is statfri, that the 
Pnrganah of Arail was in a.u. 977 (before the composition of tho Ayin-i-Akbari) 
given in Jaglr to Raja Ram Chand, and even before this time, we have frequent 
mention of it in the history of the Afghan reigns ; when the place appears to have 
been sometimes visited by troops marching in the neighbourhood. In the last 
century it was celebrated as the residence of several Persian nobles, of whom there 
is now no trace or record, except in the ruins of the houses which they occupied. 

* Ttiis is Teny doubtM. 
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Ganges and Jumna (Ibid, p, 214) ? or are we suppose that in 
the poet’s time the Jumna joined the Ganges^ in an earlier part 
of its course, and ran under the high bank on which was the 
hennitage of Bliaradwnj, still known by his name, and the 
scene of the feast given by him to Bharata, the brother of 
Rama, together with his large army; which feast, though given 
by a Brahman (so little do the habits of those times consort 
with present Hindu notions) consisted among oth^r luxifftes, of 
peacocks ! venison ! ! and pork ! ! ! eagerly washed down with 
foaming bowls of spirituous liquor ! ! ! ! — (Rdm&yana, Book II. 
section 77, p. 301.) » 

If we are to allow that the Jumna took that course in ancient 
times, it becomes another question for consideration, was the 
ancient Prayag on the site of the modern Allahabad, and what 
was there which occupied the position of the present fort P* 

On this subject the only materials we have are calculated to 
make us form dilfcrcnt conclusions ; but as even thtfHBftetest 
light’* thrown on the origin of ancient cities is precious, they 
may, contradictory as they are, be not unworthy of , record and 
observation. 

When Mahmud of Ghazni captured Asni, on the banks of 
the Ganges, near Fattihpur (see extract at p. 74 of this sup- 
plement), he would not have crossed over into Bundelkhand 
without visiting Prayag, had there been a city thdre worth 
plundering. Again, when Muhammad Ghori captured Benares, f 


• L* oqcurissima e bon soveute imperscrutabile origino delle piCi antiche cittA, 
prozioflo rciido o singolaro (»gni piccol lume, che negli accroditi sorittori iatemo a ooid 
remoti notizic ci ramuso. — (Scipione Matfoi.) 

t Abu’l Fazl tells us that Beuaros was twice visited by Sultan Mabmdd, one6 in 
▲•H. 410, and again in a.ii. 413 ; but the truth of this statemont is open to oonsider- 
sble doubt, for not only do other historians omit all hotice of these expeditioiui^ but 
had not Muhammad Ghori boon the first to capture this stronghold of idolatry, he 
could scarcely have had a thousand temples loft him to destroy, and loaded four thou- 
sand camels with the spoils. — ^Wilford jilso stated that MahmtSd captured BenaifUi (Ajr. 
Bes., Yol. IX,, p. 203} ; bat Wilford's assertions are not always to lo 4^P®B4iBd on. 
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we should have heard of his taking Pray&g on his way ; but it 
is not even noticed hy any of his historians. 

And yet that there Was something like a town at Prayig, 
before Allahabad was founded, we are authorized to believe, not 
only on the ground of tlie extreme improbability of tliere being 
no permanent residents at so important a place of pilgrimage, 
but because there are evidences of the present fort having been 
built^'On, an^ partly composed of, the ruins of some former 
building. This may bo seen by examining the face towards 
the confluence, and became^ further evident by the discovery of 
Hindu sculpUires and architectural remains, wlieii a few years 
ago the foundation of the Jumna face was undergoing repairs. 
The Pat&lpurl also, enclosed within the fort, is manifestly of 
great anti^ity, even allowing that the Akhaibar is, as is 
modf probable, a modern fixture.* Wilson, however Hindu 
Theatre,’’ T. 207), considers that Allahabad, or Prayaga, was 
nolflll^i'l^ till Akbar made it one. That Vaisali was not the 
ancient Allahabad (as asserted in the “ Jour. It. A. 8.,” No. XII. 
pp. 302, 325 ; and “ Jour. A. S. l^cng.,” Vol. I. p. 4), is evident 
from the position assigned to it in the Chinese Travels ; and the 
Question so wannly espoused at one time of the confluence 
having been the site of the famous l iliboihra, may now J)o con- 
sidered fairly set at rest, to the exclusion of Allahabad from 
that high^ honour. 

After this dl^ession on The subject of the cities which may 

• " The tree should be the imperishable Ber tree, which bos long been famed at 
Allahabad, and which is still represented by u withered stem in the cave of Piithla piiri 
underground ; but it sboiild appear from the text that it grew in daylight, and tlie 
]^y j^tobably preceded the construction of the cavern. There was, no doubt, a very 
ancient and venerable fig-treo at Allababud,^ perhaps for some CGiiturics, for it is 
aQnded to in varioua vocabularies, as Hedini, etc. ; it is also described in the ^ Klisi- 
Ithanda' and ‘KUnna Pur&na.^ The first notice, however, is in the ^K{Lm&yana’ 
(Bk. IL, Sect. 41 and 42} ; E&ma with his wife and brother resting under the shade 
of it after crossing the Jumna ; so that not only was the tree in tlic open air, but it was 
on the oppodie side of the river to that on which it is now traditionally venerated.”--* 
Charitro,” note, p. 802* 
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be supposed to Have been the principal scenes of his vagaries, 
we may now revert to lluja Harbong, and th^ expression which 
forms the subject of this article. In the traditional stories 
recorded of him, there a})poars, as in the parallel instance of 
Shaikh Chilli, examples both of folly and shrewdness; some- 
times reminding us of the wise men of Gotham or the Tamil 
stories of the Guru Paramartan, at others of the ingenuity of 
some of the actors in the Pancha Taiitra and the (Jrreek fabfes of 
Syntipas, Many remind us of stories still current in Europe ; 
adding another link to the chain which connects the fictitious 
histories, as well as languages, of Europe with those of India. 
But it is for injustice that the Ilaja is most celebrated at the 
present day, though it must be confessed that this appears to 
arise less from intentional violence than from his^norance of 
jurisprudence and of the dictates of common sense. * 

One of the most familiar couplets expressive of the evils of 
his administration is — 

IK 

9 

“ The city is in darkness, the Raja is without understanding, 
greonsi and sweetmeats are both sold at a pice a seer ; ” in 
allusion to the orders to that effect issued by the Baja of Har- 
hongpur, where everything, moreo^r, was in such dirorder and 
confusion that the people are said to have worked by night and 
slept by day. 

A common story of his discrimination on the judgment seat 
has given rise to a proverb. A man having purchased a bul^o, 
was leading it homo, when a stranger, meeting him on the 
road, declared the animal was his. After much altercation 
they went before the Baja. The proprietor explained the 
circumstances of his purchase, when his accuser excUimed, 
'‘Has your worship ever seen a man driving homed mttle 
without a cudgel ? He has not got one, I haYe';.it is thraefore 
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evident that the bufiPalo must he mine.” “True,” said the 
Baja, “ now I reflcjpt upon it, I have certainly observed that 
graziers always have a cudgel in their hand. Let it bo dcjcided, 
then, that the buffalo belongs to him who has the cudgel.” 
Hence the proverb, ftw ^ ^ ^ which is now used 

to express the supremacy of club law. 

On another occasion, a man wlio had purchased a buffalo- 
calf, demanded, after he had paid the money, something as 
Ghelauni, qA\ that is, something extra in kind. Tlie seller 
refused, and they went before flic llaja. “Assuredly/’ said the 
Raja, “I ncveiwheard of anything being sold in llic bazar with- 
out some allowance as Gliclauui. Something therefore must 
be given. Have you no other cattle ? ” “ Nothing whatever,” 

replied the selfcr, “ but the mother of this very calf.” “ Let 
the nfother tlTen be given as Ghelauni,” said the Raja, “ for wc 
musi not infringe old customs.” Hence the proverb, 

I3uy the calf, and take the mother into the bar- 
gain, as a perquisite : ” — something equivalent to “ Give an 
inch and take an ell.” 

These tales will serve to show the nature of ITarbong ka r&j, 
without drawing further on the stock of similar examples of 
the Rajahs mal-administration. But the account of his death is 
too characteristic to be omitted. The great Gorakhnath and 
his teacher Machhandcr wer^on their travels, when they came 
to the kingdom St llarbong. Gorakhnath, hearing that every- 
thing, whether rare or common, was sold at the same price, 
determined to take up his abode in Harbongpur, contrary to 
the persuasions of Machhandcr, who counselled retreat. They 
had not been there many days before a murder was committed, 
and gallows (P) were erected for the punishment of the culprit. 
But on the day appointed for the execution no criminal was 
forthcoming, and as the rope was very thick and strong, the 
Baja ordered that two of the largest men should be selected from 
the assembled qpwd and punished on the following day. The 
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two largest men happened to be G-orakhnath and Machhander, 
who after taking counsel together about theij; proceedings, were 
brought out for execution. No sooner had they reached the 
gallows, than they began to quarrel about precedence, each 
loudly pretending to desire to be strung up before the other. 
The Ilaja enquired the meaning of this singular quarrel, when 
Machhandcr stepped forward, and said he had ascertained from 
his books and learned Pandits, that whoever should obtain the 

r ^ 

honor of being hanged first on that day, would go immediately 
to Paradise. “ If that is the case,'' said the Raja, the fate is 
too good for either of you ; I will swing first, if you please/* 
and so was hanged at his own desire. These pious devoh^s 
were so shocked at his atrocities that, immediately after the 
execution, they made a complete honkrersement of Harbongpfir, 
and it remains a shapeless ruin to this day. 

This is the Hindu account. The Mahomedans ascribe its 
destruction to a miracle cfiected by the Sayyid ]!flUtaz& 
mentioned above, who died as late as a.d. 1359, and who 
changed the name of the place from Harbongpur to Jhusi. 

J iUlJj 

I^LjI ^ ^ 

(Monba'u’s S^dat.) } 

♦ ** After this having a second time cried out, ' Yk mirrikh,* he looked iowardi the 
fort which suddenly fell down and sank beneath the earth, and that inddid with hui 
army went to hell ; and the religion of Islam was mtn>d]ioed aU the I9it (tf 
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He is represented to have visited Jhunsi for the purpose of 
introducing the I^homcdan religion amongst tlic infidels ; but 
that surely must have been effected before this period, and 
though the story is devoutly believed by the Mahoinedans, and 
more especially by his descendants, some of whom now hold 
Jhigh judicial offices under our Government, wo can scarcely 
believe Ali Murtazd to be a contemporary of Ilaja Ilarbong, 
who, if ho had any existence at all beyond tlio imaginations of 
the people, must have preceded tliat saint by several centuries. 

Hardaur, 

Is the name given to the oblong mounds raised in villages, 
and studded yith flags, for the purpose of av('rting epidemic 
diseases, anjJ especially the r*holora morbus. It is called after 
Hardaul Ldld, the son of Hir Singh Deo, from M'lioin arc de- 
scended the Rajas of Datfea. The natives liavc a firm per- 
suasion tiSit the cholera broke out in Lord Hastings^ camp, in 
consequence of beef having been kilhsl for the Europ(uiu soldiers 
within the grove where repose the ashes of tliis Dundelkhand 
chief. So rapid has been the extension of this worship, that 
it now prevails throughout the Upner and Central Doub, a 
great part of Rohilkhand, and to the hanks of the Sutkj. To 
the Eastward, the worship of ITulka Devi (the goddess of 
vomiting) hasj)een prevalent since the same period. 

Harf, 

Contributions of assistance by Ryots in ploughing the fields 
of Zamind&rs. The service is compulsory, and occurs in Asarh 
and K&tik. — ^Lower Do&b, Benares, and E. Oudh. 

It is occasionally applied as Angwara, q.v, 

Hindtifl embraced it through fear of that earthquake, and the saint lived there for 
Rome time, but subsequently crossed the Ganges to Jarai, and lived there ; a few poor 
pec^. lemained^ Jhdnsi.’'— B. 
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Harita, 

The first commencement of ploughing in the rainy season. — 
Rohilkhand. In Dehli the word Ilalsotea is used, and else- 
where Ilalaiia, llaraini, Har&it, Ilarauta, Ilarwat, and Har&i, 
q.v. 

Ilariyar, 

This bears the same meaning in Oiidh, and Hs immediate 
neighbourhood, as Kiiiir imindha and ])uliajhfi,r do elsewhere, 
viz., the closing of the sowing season. — See those articles, and 
Ilarpuji. 

Harpiiji, 

The worship of the plough. This takes places on the day 
which closes the season of ploughing and sowing. It generally 
occurs in the month of liatik, but in some places it o^urs Jjoth 
after the Kliarif and Tlabi’ sowings, i.r., in Sawan and Katik. 
The plough is waslied and decorated with garlands, and to use 
it or lend it after this day is deemed unlucky. 

Though tlie plough is in some placi^s decorated at the open- 
ing of the season (Ilalaita), yet it is the more general practice 
to do sS when its labours are closed, — See Kunr, Mundlii, and 
Duliajhar. Kali Rai says, After sowing the Kharif and the 
Rabi’, when the}’’ leave off plougl'hig, they feast the black- 
smith, carpenter, pofter, barber, and shoemaker, and that day 
they call ‘ nibauiii.’ ” — E. add. 

HAi’wal, 

Advances without interest made to ploughmen. — Eastern 
Oudh and Benares. 

Hathi'le, 

One of the Pachpiri, or five noted saints of the^ lower orders 
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of these proyinces. He is said to be the sister’s son of Gf^hazi 
Miy&n (?.«?.)> aud^lies buried at Bahraich, near the tomb of 
that celebrated martyr. Monuments are erected to tlio memory 
of Hathile (who derives his name from llatlii, an elephant, on 
acoount of his elephantine stature), and fairs are held at several 
villages in honor of his name. 

hhraj, 

Ikhr4j, or tjkhraj, is the iiaino given in some places to the 
day on which sugar-cane is planted, wliich is generally attended 
with some fes^vo cerornonfos. Tu llio Eastward it is u.siiiil for 
the women of the villages to lake out to the Hold a mixture of 
rice and turmeric, called Ai 2 )an, into 'which tliey dij) their 
hands, and impress fliein on tlic heaj) of sugar-caiio which is to 
be planted. * They thou iiroceed towards llio ploughmcu and 
planters, and leave the satuc impression on their hacks. The 
Xiig g who 'Irives the first i)lougli is (h^jorated wilh lujcklaces and 
other ornaments, lamj)-black is rubbed on his (‘yelids, and on 
him the first hatha, or imj^rossion, is made. The women then 
begin to dance and sing, and after a short time has elapsed, the 
proprietor of tlie field throws a bundle of sugar-cane amongst 
them as the signal of dismissal, and afteV much scramhliriig they 
depart. The labourers also are well fed by the proprietor on 
their return homo. 

In the Eastward the Iklit4j seldom occurs on a Sunday, but 
to the Westward that day is considered propitious for the 
planting. The customs wliich are observed arc also dilferent. 
In Dehli, for instance, the wife of the man at the plough, who 
turns up the ground for the rccejition of the sugar cuttings, 
follows a little behind with a ball of cotton in her hand. At 
some unexpected moment he turns on her, and alter a sham 
contest bears her to the ground. The cotton being forced out 
of her hand spreads upon the ground, and the parties present 
exclaim, ^'lua^our sugar-cane grow and spread like this cotton.” 
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The sugar-cane is called Ikh in the West, and ikh 
in the East, of these Provinces. K&li 'Rki says the day on 
which they sow the seed they worship the plough with rice 
and turmeric, and call that day ‘‘ukharhaj.^^ He says 

there are three kinds of sugar-cane : 1. The parvi or purbL 2« 
dusahi (also called bastwa and karakli), sown after the kharif 
is cut. ri. Tliat which grows from the root of last year's cane 
and is called munclha. The sugar-cane grown from cuttings is 
called bhatmai. 

Istikbiil, 

A ceremonious meeting in the open air, by advancing to 
receive a visitor. 

Jdkar, 

A pledge in deposit, until goods, which are taken away/ are 
finally approA'cd of. This is the usual pronunciation ; but the 
correct word is Jankar. 

It is also used in Behar to signify money deposited in a 

Government treasury as security, being equivafent to the more 

usual word zamdnat. — ^B. 

1 

Jitcra, 

Mutual assistance in tillage; als(j^llowing tberqise of a plough 
and bullocks, instead of papng wages in money or kind.— 
Bohilkhand and Bundelkhand. The word is pronounced alsn 
Jitta, and the custom is known by yarious other names.— See 
Angwara, Dongwara, and Harsot. 

Jehar, 

A pile of watorpots placed one on the other. The yroA is 
pronounced also Jeghar. To take the wateipots off the head of 
a divorced woman, is to imply consent to ma^ h^ OHie 
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custom prervails amongst the J&ts, Ahirs, and Gujars, but 
principally amon^t the former, and more commonly in Eaj- 
putana than in these provinces. 

Jeor4, Sjjfsr 5Nt*T 

Perquisites of Blacksmiths, Washermen, Carpenters, and 
other village servants. 

From jopna, to join : a small bundle of sugar-cane. The 
tops of the Jdri, brought home on the festival of the eleventh 
of Katik (see Dithwan), are kept suspended from the roof of 
the house till Ijio Holi, and burnt during that festival. 

•• 

Jalotsarg, 

cergmony which is gone through when a pond, baoli, or 
well is married. It has been already described under Banotsarg, 
q.v. The only difference is that the bride is personated by an 
image, instead of the Tulsi. The word is derived from the 
Sanskrit water, and donation. The advantages to be 
derived from the ceremony are shown in the 3rd chapter ,of the 
Nirpaya Sindhu. It is the general impression amongst Euro- 
peans that this marriage ceremony takes place only between a 
well and a gaideii, but thit union is exceedingly rare; the 
most .usual practice being, as mentioned before, to perform the 
marriage ceremony of each separately. 

♦ „ 

Is the name given to the day on which the sowing is con- 
iduded.— 'Benares. It id in the Lower Do4b and Baiswora 
generally called Eunr boji and Hariar. In the North-West it 
is well known by the name of Dalea-jhar, or Falea-jhar, that 
is^ the cleaning out, of the sowing bag or basket. The real 

18 
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meaning of Kunr miindli is the closing of furrows, from 
iunr, a furrow, and mundndy to be closed or shut. The 
meaning of Kunr boji is the filling of furrows. Boji is from 
to be full. This word should be written, I think, Wtift* 
It is usual to devote this day to festivity, and, amongst other 
ceremonies, to decorate the ploughs ; and to make the residue 
of the seed-corn into a cake, which is partaken of in the open 
field, and in part distributed to Brahmans , and beggars. — Gee 
Daleajhar, Ilariar, and Ilarpuji. ^ 

Karao, jl/ 

The name given among J4ts, Gujars, Ahlrs, and other in- 
ferior tribes in the Western part of these Provinces to con- 
cubinage generally ; but more especially to marriages of widows 
with the brother of a deceased husband. The practice (which 
is also known to the Eastward by the name of TJrbari, in the 
Deccan of Bathi, and, in other Provinces, by the name ^f 
Dharicha) is common among these classes, but is not very 
openly confessed even among them, as some degree of discredit 
is supposed to attach to it. It is only younger brothers who 
form these connections, cider brothers being 5)rohibitod from 
rnarryjng their younger brothers’ widows ; but among the Dehli 
Jdts even this is not prohibited. The practioe has been common 
among several nations of the East. 

When the laws of Menu were dlacted Kardct appears not to 
have been confined to the lower classes ; but, as is not unusual 
with the Institutes, there is much contradiction between the 
enactments relating to it. From a consideration of all the 
passages on the subject, it appears that failure of issue Was the 
point on which the legality turned. 

On failure of issue by the husband, the desired offspring 
may be procreated by his brother, or by some other Sapinds» 
on the wife who has been duly authorized.” — (Oh. IX,, v. 69). 
The Oommentator confines this licence to the seiviyie dasSi 
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and he is home out by the passages immediately succeeding 
(60, 64) ; but the following section appears to recognize gene- 
rally the lawfulness of such marriages. 

**‘He who was .begotten according to law on the wife of a 
man deceased, or impotent, or disordered, after due authority 
given to her,' is called the lawful son of the wife.” — (Ch. IX., 
V. 176). 

• All the modern schools of Hindu Law prohibit the practice 
entirely ; * «and the later •commentators and abridgers of the 
Mah4bh&rata show the utmost anxiety to slur over or explain 
away a most conspicuous case of Karao, or worse than Kardo, 
recorded in that sacred poem. From the fact of Draupadi 
marrying the five Pandav brothers, we learn that polyandry 
must have prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; and if 
pi^yandryj the more venial offence of Karao was, no doubt, 
not uncommon ; indeed, the compiler of the Mah&bhdrata, 
was himself appointed to raise up offspring to his 
deceased brother ! Most of our English historians of India t 
take us to the Panjab for the scene of this incestuous marriage 
of the Pdndavs, and invite us to search for a Kainpilanagar in 
that country,® where it is not improbable that a remnant of 
Scythic manners might be found. But we surely need not go 
beyond our own Kampil on the Ganges. It seems strange that 
it should have been overlooked, that when the five brothers in 
the Mahdbkdrata” proceed to all parts of Hindustan in search 
of allies, the first place visited by Raja Bhim, going East from 
Indraprasthd (Dehli), was Kampil, the capital of Raja Drupada 
(*‘Sabhd Parva,” Vol. I., p. 354, Cal. Ed.). Kampil is certainly 

* It has nevortheless been admitted by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut as the 
Ux loci of Orissa. See “ Reports,*' Vol. II., p. 175, the » Digest,” Vol. III., p. 276, 
and ^^HacNaghten's Hindu Law,” Vol. I., p. 102. 

t Even Marshman lias fallen into this error, at p. 26 of bis excellent ** History of 
India for Schools,” under which unpretending title, he has written by far the most 
dw sod intellinble account which we possess of the ante*Mahomedan period. 
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of sufficient antiquity for mention in the Mah&bh&rata.” It 
is a place, moreover, of sacred resort among ^e Jains, where 
they annually bury an image of one of their Tirthankaras, and 
has been immemorially established among them as a holy city. 
The origin of the mistake appears to be that Eampila is in 
Panch&la, which has been considered to be the Fanj&b ; whereas 
it is the name of an old country on the banks of the Ganges, 
including Farrakhabad and Southern Eohilkhpnd. 

This practice must have prevailed even before ihe time of 
the P&ndavs, for Yudhishthira replies to the expostulations of 
King Drupada, ^‘We pretend not to determine whaf is proper: 
we follow the path successively trodden by those who have gone 
before.” There is, perhaps, no circumstance which so strongly 
shews the Northern descent of the deified heroes as this mar- 
riage. Herodotus tells us that the practice prevailed among the 
nomadic Scythians, as it does at present among the Bhotias. Th^ 
practice is adopted also by the Nairs of Malabar, betwepu whoiJuT '■ 
and the people of the Himalaya Wilson traces the obscure vestiges 
of a connection (See Selections from the Mah&bharata,” pp. 

8 and 66). 

Amongst Jdts, Gujars, and Ahirs, children bom in Kar&o 
are considered legitimate, and are entitled to inheritance ac- 
cordingly. Children brought forth by the woman previous to 
Kar&o, except in the case of fraternal Kar&o, are known by the 
name of Kadhelara and do not inherit the property of 

the father-in-law. 

Khoj, 

Literally, tracking. This term is applied to an elaborate 
system prevalent in the Panj&b, and in certain parts of these 
provinces where the crime of cattle-lifting is very frequent* 
The foot-prints of thieves, and the hoof-prints of cattle, are 
tracked by a class of men called khoj is, whose skill is very 
extraordinary. Such men are met with in nearly every vil- 
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lage, and having once struck the track, will carry it on for 
miles, over all «orts of country, and nearly always succeed in 
finding the cattle. The chief difficulty which a khoji has to 
encounter in the course of his tracking is when ho comes to the 
entrance of a village. In the Panjdb, and the Upper or 
Western parts of these Provinces, the villages consist usually 
of clusters of houses huddled close together on a mound, and 
haying only vei^ narrow lanes between them. In many dis- 
tricts, especially in the Cis-Satlaj provinces, or the country 
between the Jumna and the Satlaj, where the incessant broils 
carried on«by the petty chieftains of that district among them- 
selves have long rendered life and property insecure, the vil- 
lages are surrounded by a wall, and have only one large and 
strongly^^efended gateway, in whose deep recesses the patriarchs 
of the community meet to smoko their evening hukka, and 
Vatch the cattle coming home. It is obvious that the mass of 
'""cattle dH entering at one gate, or even at two or more, must 
leave a multiplicity of footprints, amongst which the track of 
one particular animal is indistinguishable. The cattle-thief is 
well aware cjf this, and leads his booty homo through as many 
villages as he can on purpose to baffle his pursuers ; by doing 
so, however, he exposes himself to the danger of being seen and 
recognized by many people, questioned about his cattle and 
himself, and if tho villa|;e chokid&r, or watchman, be on the 
alert, of being seized and detained. This danger, however, is 
less in reality than it sounds, because the thief can in a great 
many, perhaps the majority of cases, count upon the sympathy 
and silence of the villagers. Inasmuch, however, as without 
connivance on the part of the people through whose villages he 
passes, the thief could not well escape detection and detention, 
a system sprung up under native rule, which was for some time, 
and I believe still is, allowed to remain in operation under the 
British administration. It is this : — ^if on following up a track 
the khoji and his witnesses can bring it into the mass of hoof- 
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prints immediately surrounding a village^ he carefully covers tibe 
last mark over with a potsherd^ or leaves someone to watch it^ 
and going into the village summons the lumberdars, or head- 
men, and calls on them to ‘‘ pahunchdo,” or carry on the track 
beyond the limits of the lands belonging to their village. If 
they, with the assistance of their own khoji, are unable to do 
so, they are considered responsible for the stolen property, and 
have either to produce it or pay the price of it in money. 

In the Barr, or desert, through which the five rivers of the 
Panjdb flow for many miles of their lower course, the fi*)il is 
often a hard caked sand, which does not retain the impress of 
the foot, and in those parts it is only by making the most of 
such foot-prints as he can find in the patches of soft, sand which 
occur hero and there that the khoji can follow his game. Tl^e 
patience and ingenuity, and the marvellous keenness of sight, 
which a good tracker displays, arc equal to anything that ha|^, 
been recorded of the red men of North, or the gauchos of South 
America. Out of many anecdotes current on this interesting 
subject I select two, one of which fell within my own observa- 
tion. A camel was stolen from the market-place of MultaU, a 
locality where thousands of these animals, coming from all the 
neighbouring countries, are assembled. This particular camel, 
like many others, had been branded on the soft spongy soles 
of his feet with his owner’s private mark. Th^ brand was 
shown to a khoji, who, after making a careful circuit of some 
miles round the city, found foot-prints with this mark leading 
northwards. Mounted on another camel he took up the track, 
and followed it for more than two hundred miles, till he readied 
Gujr&t, a town only thirty miles from the foot of the Eashihir 
hills.. Here the country becomes fertile^ and is extensively 
cultivated, and for a time he lost the track, and applied to me 
in consequence for assistance. Another khoji was associaied 
with him, and the two together found the track again,:md, 
accompanied by the owner of the camel, found the at Js^it 
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in the inairket*plaoe of a little town in tHe EaslxmiT territory, 
close under the hills, whence they brought it back in triumph 
to '<3lnjr&t. 

.Jn aBother case a buffalo was stolen from the neighbourhood 
of Ferozpdr. The thief took it to the Satlaj, which ho crossed, 
swimming and holding on by the animal’s tail. The khoji fol- 
l(^ed the track to the banks of the river, which at that place is 
nearly two inile84>road ; on the other side was the vast sandy 
plain of the Barr, where hundreds and thousands of buffaloes 
graze.. The khoji calculated so accurately the force of the cur- 
rent and its effect iu carrying a swimmer along with it, that 
without any hesitation he crossed and landed on the other side 
exactly at the spot where the thief had come out, and after 
carrying track a little farther, found both man and animal. 

In tracking human foot-prints the khoji is sometimes aided 
Hjy three little straws, with which he measures the length of 
“!he foot,*its breadth at the ball and at the heel ; but many of 
the best khojis disdain any such mechanical aid, and trust solely 
to their eye. — B. 

Fanch, 

Panoh4yat, 

The rustie tribunal known by these names is one the origin 
of which is iost in antiquity, and whose popularity has remained 
unimpaired through the ages. '<1^ "Jf “ In the panch is 

Ood,” is a common saying in India. In its strictest acceptation 
panch consists, as its name implies, of Jive persons, who 
ought to be residents of the same village, or of the same caste 
and Tank in life as the parties concerned ; but this number in 
modem' times is seldom adhered to : three is the smallest ndtnber 
of which it can be constituted, and it may consist of as many as 
fffty or a hnndred. This irregnlarity arises from the fact that 
the panch has, and probably has always had, two distinct cha- 
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racters, according to the functions it is called on to discharge. 
First and most important is the judicial panclj. This generally 
consists of five only, and not less or more. In the Panj&b, and, 
I believe, in the non-regulation districts generally, previous to 
the introduction of the Indian Penal Code (Act XLV. of 1861), 
the institution of the panch was utilized to a great extent by 
the district officers in the trial of civil, criminal, and revenue 
suits, and its decisions were always acquiesced in cheerfully, 
and, except in cases where unfairness had been practised, never 
appealed from. The procedure was for the plaintiff to name 
two men, and the defendant two, either party havipg, as in the 
caso of a jury in England, the right of challenging the other^s ' 
nominees. The magistrate or other presiding officer then chose 
a head, or mr panch ; the point in dispute was clearly stated to 
the panch, all the necessary papers were handed over to them, 
and they were sworn to decide fairly and honestly, and to 
return a judgment in a certain number of days. The particuldlT 
value of this mode of trial was that in intricate points of native 
customs, often depending upon a state of feeling which it was 
difficult for the English officer, as being a foreigner, to enter 
into, the members of the panch were thoroughly at home in 
their sulycct, and were able to give due weight to a variety 
of minor considerations which none but a native could perfectly 
understand. Even in the older provinces, where the regula- 
tions are in force, it is found at times convenient to have re- 
course to this time-honoured method of deeision, and the result 
is always so satisfactory, that one is tempted to wish it were 
more largely resorted to. 

There are some cases, such, for instance, as those relating to 
the peculiar customs of the Kashmiri shawl-weavers in the 
Panji&b, which can only be settled by a panch&yat composed of 
members of the fraternity. Such also are questions ooxuieoted 
with partitions of estates, or the assessment of lands for revenue 
purposes ; or those, again, in which damages have tc^be awarded. 
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for breaches of contract ; or settlements of accounts between a 
peasant and his iioney-lender, where the panch, from being 
residents of the same village as the parties, can bring their 
local knowledge to bear on points which could not well be 
decided by a judicial officer, from the total want of reliable 
evidence as to minute credits and debits running on through a 
lo^ series of years. Moreover, the influence of the ciders of 
the village is ofteir strong enough to induce one or both of the 
contending parties to yield certain points in order to obtain a 
settlement, or even to forgive the injury which has been the 
origin of the^jase. 

Different from this judicial panch, is that self-constituted 
court whose edicts owe their validity to the force of public 
opinion; and these are often very terrible tribunals indeed. 
Thrf questions they are most often called upon to decide are 
' mertters connected with the great institution of caste. As a rule 
^Whan caiJionly be put out of caste, or received back into it, by 
a panch&yat of his caste-brethren, and, especially in Behar and 
Bengal, such panch&yats consist often of very large numbers of 
pett'ons. A case which I remember in Punieah illustrates the 
operation of this caste-panch fully. A man of a low caste, as 
£?ji as I recollect, a dhobi, or washerman, was suspected of living 
, in illicit intercourse with his aunt. lie denied it, but refused 
to remove the woman from his house, and some time afterwards 
Went and was openly marrieS to her. None of his caste-fellows 
attended the marriage feast, as the woman was with child, as 
was supposed, by this man. Public opinion ran strong against 
the pair, and at last the whole of his caste in the parganah, 
amounting to some hundreds, met and elected a numerous 
panoh&yat| who, after carefully taking and recording a mass of 
evidence, solemnly found both parties guilty, and put them out 
of caste. A singular letter was then written in a rude Hindi 
scrawl, to which the members of the panch&yat affixed their 
marks or naiges, and this was sent round from hiind-to-hand 
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tbrougli a large circle of coimtiy, comprising three or four die* 
tricts, informing all whom it might concern, that so*and* 80 , 
haring been judged guilty of conduct immoral in itsdf and 
opposed to the practices of the caste, had been deprived his 
rights, and that no one was thenceforth to eat, drink, or smoke 
with him on pain of sharing his fate. The wretched man, after 
bearing his sentence for some weeks, finding his life int(fierable, 
and all the neighbouring country closed tb'him, at first con- 
templated turning Musulman, but eventually gave in, was 
separated from his wife, and made submission; be was then 
directed to give a feast, at which all the fraternity attended and 
ate with him, whereupon he was re-installed in his caste. 

But the panch^yat, though a singularly just tribunal, and 
displaying generally a sound common sense, is of course not 
infallible, and it sometimes occurs that bribery or other 'cor- 
rupt practices are resorted to. From the general uncertafi^ 
prevailing as to the way such tribunals, when not siSnmone^r 
charged by a magistrate, proceed to arrive at their decision, it 
has been in practice found tmadvisible to endorse or uphold 
their judgments, and taking into consideration the immense 
increase of material wealth in the Lower Provinces, and the im- 
portant) interests at stake, it must be admitted that the ^stem 
is not so applicable to that part of the country as it is to the 
rude and simple peasantry of the Panj&b. Jt is probably 
destined to be swept away, or at least to be retained only ain(mg 
the people themselves in such cases as are not suscepttUe of 
rigorous legal investigation before the constituted tribttnals.-:-'B. 
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PEHYALENT CASTES IN THE NOKTH -WESTERN PRO- 
VINCES, AS -DESCRIBED IN THE CENSUS REPORT 
(1865), v6l. I. 


The subsequent pages (283-92) bavo been taken from Mr. W. 
C. Plowden's Digest of the Census, §§ 230-310. For the state* 
ments containdi in the extracts that follow (marked in the 
original as JCppendix B.) tho several District Officers must bo 
' responsible whose names are appended 

classiication of castes in the general statement is a singular 
table. There are no less than 560 castes shown among tho Hindus, 
and there are fourteen other columns, raising the total number to 574, 
embracing Bengalis, Madrasis, Thibetans, Chinese, Parsis, Mahome- 
dans, and Christia&s. 

The four great primary castes of Hindus* are thus sub-divided : — 
Bridimans into 70 sub-divisions, Kshatriyas into 175, Vaisyas into 65, 
Sddias into 230. Then come five columns — one comprising Sikhs, 
four comprising different sects ^f the Jain religion ; then foiuteen 
columns relating to religious sects — Gosains, Jogis, Sannyasis, and 
the like. Finally, three columns relate to travellers, and one to 
Hindus whose caste is not known. 

!RiS Brahmans are 3,451,692 in number; the Kshatriyas amount to 
2,327,768 ; the Yaisyas are much less in number, namely, 1,091,250. 
The Sddras form the great bulk of the population, counting 18,304,309 
individuals. Then come Pi, 336 persons whose caste was unknown. 
Only 1,425 Sikhs are shown; but it must bo remembered that the 
Statmnent of Castes does not embrace military or persons employed 
on the railway. According to the present composition of the native 
anfiy, we shoulif expect to find a large number of Sikhs classed among 
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militaiy; and there is no doubt that Sikhs form a considerable portion 
of the native troops stationed in these Provinccn ; but the information 
received from the several Brigade Majors and Cantonment Magistrates 
is not complete on this head — the troops merely being shown in several 
cases according as they arc Hindus or Mahomedans, without any refer- 
ence to the castes of the former. 

Going on with the statement, we find 49,983 of the Jain sect, and 
195,977 of other religious sects — Gosains, Fakirs, Sannydsis, "'etc. ; 
1,348 persons arc returned as Bengalis, 26 as Madr'^ssis, 67 as Thi- 
betans, 37 as Chinese (of whom 36 are to be found in the districts 
where tea-planting is going on, and one is at Allahabad) ; 76 Parsis 
are entered as residing at Ajmir, but no specimens oFthis enterprising 
race are to be found in any other part of the North-West. 

Of the Mahomedans, 2,207,576 have not been classified at all; of 
the remainder, 1,140,108 arc Shaikhs, 515,526 are Pathans, 170,248 
are Sayyids, and 41,748 are described as Mughals. 

Of the sub-divisions of the four great castes, we find the follcpwiif^ ’ 
prevalent : — u 

Among the Brahmans, excluding 1,198,216 who have returned them- 
selves merely as Brahmans, without reference to sub-divisions of castes, 
the sub-divisions mentioned below are most numerous, and prevail most 
largely in the districts named : — 


NAncB of Sub-diTisionB. 


Total 

Number. 


District -where most preyalent. 


Number. 


1. Eanaujia ... 

2. Tewari 

3. Gaur 

4. Pandey 

5. Sanauria ... 

6. Missir 

7. Dfibey 

8. Taggah 

Total 


506,888 

213,565 

170,182 

167,735 

163,993 

150,231 

132,612 

105,035 

1,610,241 


Cuwnpore .. 

viorakhpdr 

SabaranpCr 

Muttra 

Gorakhpdr 

Ditto 

Mlrat 


235,805 

62,250 

46,948 

67,513 

90,287 

41,835 

84,826 

46,608 

626,067 


The Eanaujias axe not found in any number above EtaWab ; in 
in the Mirat Division they are not Imown, and in Bohilkhand 
number little more than 1,000 — a smtdl colony oS 998 existing in 
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Moradabad, and 16 persons of fho same sub-division being recorded as 
residents of Bijnore. 

Almost half the Gaur Brahmans belong to Muzaffamagar and Sah&- 
ranpur. There are large numbers also of this sub-division in Moradabad 
and Muttra. 

The Tewarfs belong almost entirely to the Gorakhpur and Benares 
Divisions. Allahabad and Banda, however, contain 68,000. 

The Chaubeys are met with in greatest numbers at Mirzapur, Benares, 
Gorakhpur, and are to be found above Muttra. 

The Dubeys aSso belong to the south of the Province ; and the Pan- 
deys (a name not unfamiliar to English ears, for, owing to the first of 
the Sepoy mutineers belonging to this caste, the name was not uncom- 
monly applied to designate all sepoy mutineers) are likewise found 
almost exclusively below the Mirat and Rohilkhand Divisions. 

Seven-eighths t)f the Sanauria Brahmans belong to the Muttra and 
Agra districts yVhile the Taggahs, on the other hand, are found cxclu- 
fc-Hveljr in Saharanpur, Muzaffamagar, Bijnore, Mirat, and Moradabad — 
S^juster of adjoining districts forming the extreme north-west of this 
Province. Tffe smallest class among the Brahmans is the Dhaturah sub- 
sect, which consists of nine individuals living in the Allahabad district. 

Turning now to the great military family of the Kshatriyas, with 
their 175 divisioi^, we find twelve-fourteenths (1,282,454) classified 
as Chhattrf Thakurs, Kuer or llajputs. Saharanpur contains 230,118, 
and Ghazipur 206,262, of their total number; but they aro fogind in 
lai^e numbers throughout the Province. 

The sub-divisions, comprising the largest numbers, and the districts 
in which they are prevalent, will bl seen in the accompanying abstract : — 


Total 

Number. 

District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

204,190 

Kamaon 

204,190 

146,953 

Jaunpur 

35,536 

118,714 

Bijnore 

71,68fi 

.66,633 

Mirzap5r 

18,178 

55,500 

Azirogafh 

47,926 

53,937 

Muttra 

22,460 

46,332 

f Widely scattered through- 
\ out the Province. 



Nomes of Sub-ditiBioiis. 


1. Shassia 

2. Bais 

8. GhanhCtn 

4. Gautam 

5. Bholmhor 

6. Ganr.... 

4. Xhattii 
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The Khassias are peculiar to the Kamaon hills. The sequel eon-* 
tains a brief account of them, vide the Memorandum of Castes for 
district of Kamaon. " 

With the exception of 5,912 in Farrakhabad, the Bais clan is con- 
fined entirely to the Allahabad, Benares, and Gorakhpur DiTisionSi that 
of Allahabad containing the greatest number. 

The Chauhdns are found in nineteen districts, but in large numbers 
only in Bijnorc and Etawah. Three-fifths almost of the whole are found 
in the former district, and 15,000 in Etawah. ^ 

The Gautams belong to the Allahabad, Gorakhpdr, and Benares 
Divisions. 

The Bhoimhar caste is met with only in Azimgarh, Jaunpur, and 
Mirzapur, tho bulk of the tribe belonging to A^lmgayt. 

The Gaur tribe is found mostly in Muttra and Cawnpore. 

Khattris are to be met with in all but five districts, but are not 
found in large numbers in any one district. The greatest number, 
8,457, is found in Cawnpore. ^ 

Of the Mansal and Mallii Kshatriyas severally, only one representa- 
tive appears, and in both cases in Agra. 

Of the Vaisyas, or mercantile class, 383,202 arc recorded as Banniahs. 
232,862 are classed as Agarwals, of whom the largest number (68,661) 
are entered in the Mirat return. 

Of the remainder, the following classes are most largely repre- 
sented ; — 


Totjil 

Number. 

District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

72,149 

l. 

Gha/.ipur 

38,006 

56,827 

Mirzapdr 

16,693 

49,628 

Allahabad 

31,763 

31,782 

Gorakhpdr 

21,832 

31,691 

Etawah 

13,629 

29,874 

JaunpCr 

6,614 

20,328 

Azimgarh 

6,298 

16,429 

Cawnpore 

16,254 


Namt‘8 of Sub-diviHions. 


1. ICandu 

2. Umar 

3. Kusserwani 

4. Kassondlian 

5. Mahajun ... 

6. Agreliri ... 

7. Baranwal... 

8. DCsar 


With the exception of 175 in Hamirpur, the Dusars are recorded 
only in Cawnpore ; the Kandus in Ghazipur and Gorakhpdr f flie Baron- 
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Eralfl, with the exception of 2,428 in the Moradabad District, are found 
only in Qorakhpur, Azimgarh, Jaunpur, and Ghazipur ; the Mahajans 
pwcipally in Etawali and Etah ; the Xassondhans in Gorakhpur ; the 
Enaaerwanis in Allahabad ; the Agrehris in the districts below Cawn- 
pore, and the TJmars in Mirzapur^ Gawnpore, Earrakhabad, and 
Jaunpur. 

The Agarwals and the Banniahs, who have been recorded without 
subordinate distinctions of tribe, are found in all districts throughout. 

•a 

the Province. 

Proceeding fiow to the lowest of the four great castes, wo find among 
the Sudras, exclusive of those whose castes are designated by their 
profession, that the following sub-divisions are conspicuous by their 
numbers : the^ districts in which they are most numerous are also 
shown : — 


• 

Names of Sub-divisions. 

t 

Total 

Number. 

District where most prevalent. 

Number. 

tVhir 

2,106,786 

Gorakhpdr 

483,903 

Kayasf.b 

651,163 

Ditto 

39,689 

M«dl 

167,607 

Bijnorc 

42,736 

N&i 

430,564 

Gorakhpiir 

55,508 

Kumlibr. tr 

453,614 

Ditto 

61,646 

pbffpar Of 

693,619 

Ditto 

67,426 

KCrmi 

971,285 

1 Bareilly 

163,232 

O/LO 

Oadariy& f. 

566,981 

Cawiipore 

40,200 

Lodha 

685,932 

Ilurnfrodr 

59,864 

KalW 

262,884 

Govakhpdr 

46,739 

K§ichhl 

1,348,316 

Ditto 

463,839 

Koli 

444,992 

Agra 

36,457 

Pasf 

272,161 

Allahabad 

82,346 

Cham&r 

3,580,385 

Gorakhpdr 

412.600 

Gdjar m.. 

26^496 

Mirat 


jat 

682,712 

Muttra 


Mallah 

388,258 

Gorakhpur 


Eisan 

335,305 

Bareilly 

106, 60Q 




Among the remaining Sudras the following are noticeable : — 


Mhair 

60,570 

Khossiah 

107,648 

Kol 

62,463 

Nat 


Gond 

48,430 

Kanjar 


Thag 

2 

Sansia 

116 

Dom 

61,199 

Bhar 

233,373 

Chaiih6n Chaudri.^...... 

n,313 

Bind 

63,601 
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The Eayeths, or Eayaths, are found throughout the Froviiioei with 
the single exception of the Oarhwal District. In Eamaon, howeveri 
they are very few in number, only 25 being found* there ; and these it 
may be considered are emigrants from the plains who have settled at 
Naini Tdl, or in some of the Government offices in the hills. 

The Ahfrs, too, are numerous throughout the plain districts, and 
Muzaffiirnagar is the only one in which they do not appear in force. 
The Kachhfs, who are admirable cultivators, are found throughout rU 
the divisions of the North-West proper, t.e., exclutling the mountains 
and the Ajmfr Division. In Mfrat, however, they are few, and are 
found only in one district of that division in anything like numbers. 
In the Mirat District they amount to 27,418, and in i^ulandshahr to 
2,421. They do not appear in the other districts of the division. The 
KuKs and Jalahas are found in all the plain divisions except Gorakhpur ; 
but in the Benares Division, where little cotton is produceld, they dwindle 
down to less than 1,200. 

The Bhars, supposed by some to be aborigines, are found in t^e - 
extreme east of the Province. With the exception of 2;j377 in 
Allahabad District, they are confined to Gorakhpur and the districts of 
the Benares Division. 

The Pasis, too, belong to the south-east : a few are found in Mfrat, 
and nearly an eighth of their whole number in Shahjehanpur, Bareilly, 
and Moradabad. 

ChamuVs are to be met with in all the districts of the Province, hill 
or otherwise. 

The Qujars belong principally to the north and north-western dis- 
tricts; three-fifths of them reside in the Mirat Division, and 32,270 
are entered against Ajmfr. Jats are found in all but four districts, but 
not in large numbers south or cast of Agra. More than a quarter of 
their number are residents of Muttra and Agra, and nearly a half of 
the whole is found in the Mirat Division, where they amount in round 
numbers to 330,000. 

The wandering tribes, Nats and Kanjars, a#e, as might be predicted, 
to be met with in most districts ; they appear in thirty out of thiily- 
five cases. 

The Mallahs have evidently been incorrectly distinguishedi as none 
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are found in many districtB bordering the Ganges and the Jumna, where 
they notoriously exist. 

The i^assiah Sudras arc, like their Bajput brethren, peculiar to the 
hills. ^ In Oarhwal they number 107,627, and 21 are found in the 
Tarai immediately below the hills. 

The greater number of the Dorns appear to reside in Garhwdl. It is 
probable they ore included in other cases with I^Iethars and Khakrobs. 

, TSijnore has the distinction of giving a home to the two Thags re- 
corded as residents^of the North- West. 

The Chauhan Ohaudris, entered as a Sudra caste, belong exclusively 
to Moradabud. 

The four districts wf Eareilly, Shahjahanpur, Farrakhabad, and Main- 
puri contain ten-elevenths of the whole Kisaii class : 34-1 of this class 
are found in Moradabad, 1,693 in the Tarai, and the remaining 11,966 
in Etah. 

The Gonds, an indigenous tribe, are found almost exclusively in 
Gorakhpur, Benares, and Mirzapur. There are also a few in Allahabad, 
•%nd a few e§attored throughout the Jhansi Division. 

The Kols, a somewhat similar race, are found principally in Allah- 
abad and Mirzapur, which two districts contain 52,275. The remaining 
10,188 are residents of Banda. 

The Mhairs belong exclusively to Mhairwara, in the Ajrair Division. 

Of the Jain religionists, numbering 49,983, by far the large^j number 
belong to Ajmfr, where they amount to 23,795 ; but Muzaffarnagar 
contains 9,354 Saraogis, and Lallatpur 11,264 Jains. The remainder 
are scattered in#mall bodies, principally in Agra, Farrakhabad, Etawah, 
Allahabad, and Mirzapur. 

The Gosains muster strongest in Mirat, Muttra, and Bulandshahr; 
the Jogls in Moradabad, Aligaph, Agra, and Cawnpore. The San- 
ny&sis are peculiar to Garhwal, and the same may be said of the Dum 
Jogfs. The Jangan and Nanakshahi sects arc peculiar to Benares ; the 
Atith to Azimgafh. Nearly half of the Fakirs enumerated are found 
in Allahabad and Gorakhpur, while the Ladhu, Bharti, and Bankhatta 
classes are to be met with only in Benares. 

The accompanying statement shews the percentage of each of the 
four great castei on the total Hindu population of ouch district : — 


TOL. I. 


19 
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Statement op Bistiiicts, skewing the Composition op the Hxndv 
Population in ueqaiid to the Foub Great Castes. 


o 


Names of Districts. 

Percentage 
of Brahmans 
on total 
Hindas. 

Percentage of 
Kshatriyos 
on total 
Hindus. 

Percentage 
of Vaisyas 
on total 
Hindus. 

Percentage 
of SCdvaa 
on total 
Hindus. 

Dehra DiSii 

10-06 

32-58 

2-84 

54*53 

Sah^rnuptir 

11-55 

41-03 

7*19 


M UKaffurungar 

12-88 

5-42 

8-03 


Mirai 

17-47 

7-16 

7-67 

67*80 

Bulaudshtthr 

14-30 

11*99 

4-97 

68-74 

Ali^nirli 

16-44 

8*45 

6-81 


Kamrion 

17*22 

76-73 

1-12 

4*93 

Gofhw&l 

22-67 

11-78 

0-47 

65*08 

Bijuoro 

8-34 

15-45 

3-74 

72*47 

Muradabad 

8-26 

4-60 - 

4^"9 

82*56 

Baddion 

8-09 

9*29 

8-42 

79-20 

Burnilly 

6-79 

4-12 

2*83 

86-26 

Shahjulianpur 

7-89 

8-01 

1-85 

82-25 

Tarai Parganahs 

7-16 

6-81 

,-97 

86-07 

Muttra 

20-12 

14-60 

7-11 

68-17 

Agra 

16-44 

10-64 

6-96 

66-96 

Farraklmbad 

11-27 

8-77 

1*63 

78-^3 

MaiiipQri 


8*45 

5*22 

760f 

Etawuh 

16-22 

9- 

6*62 

69-16 

Etah 


9-66 

6-25 , 

74-86 ^ 

Jhuiisi 

14-78 

5*70 

4-30 

» 76-22 

Jalauii 

16-85 

12-03 

5*46 

66-66 


0-69 

6*46 

6-16 

78-79 



11-45 

3-90 

62*38 



8*99 

3-96 

73-07 

Banda 


9-50 

c3*99 

69-72 

Allahabad 

Ifi-lO 

4-71 

4-13 

76-06 

HuuiiruCir 

13-19 

9-06 

3-95 

73-80 

Gorakl^nlT 

12-79 

4-11 

4-06 


Azimgarh 

8-43 

14-27 

1-19 


Jaunpdr 

19-34 

24-50 

3*11 

63*05 

Mir/.apdr 

13*87 

10-10 

4*60 

71*58 

Bonarrs 

15-25^ 

8-07 

2*67 

74-01 

Ghazipur 

10-13 

16-90 

3-97 

69-0 

Ajmir 

6-47 

4-90 

9-31 

79*32 


Tho Statement of Castes may be accepted as correct in bo &r as it 
classifies the primary castes; but the details of the sub-castes are only 
approximately correct, as it is eyident from the tables that in smne 
cases no distinction of subordinate caste has been observed. 


There is but one other portion of the papers included in the Census 
Report which still requires remark. I ^efer to Appendix cbntoiniiig 
the replies of the several District Officers in regard tp the castes pre- 
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Tailing in their respective districts, and the mode in which the sub* 
sidiary castes have taken their origin. This is a subject on which I 
am not in a position to add any information. Babu Siva Prasad, Joint 
Inspeotor of Schools in the Benares Circle, who is well acquainted with 
the subject, has, however, boon good enough to furnish the following 
comments on this Appendix : — 

‘^Appendix B. contains much valuable and interesting information, 
.tRbugh mixed up with much that is worthless, badly arranged, and 
sometimes contradictory. The reader will often find the statement 
that Aheer (Ahir) is derived from ahi, a snake, and heer^ love. He 
will meet with such glaring errors as the following : — 

'Dorns catfe frdfti Arabia.* — (Page 4, lino last.) 

“ ‘ Suraogecs take their names from Jeynco, a woman who married 
one Eigdeojee, p Chuttree. This man became a hermit. Zeenuth was 
his first disQiple.’ — (Page 26, lino 29.) 

^^*The Cashmerce Pundits, who attempt to pass themselves off as 
an' offshoot of the Brahmin class, arc in reality Kaeths.* — (Pago 51, 
^line 3.) ^ • 

“‘Mahajuns. — Those arc the illegitimate children of a man called 
Jin, hence called Mahajin, which in course of time became corrupted 
into Mahajun.* — (Pago 52, lino 19.) 

' They are said to have descended from Maicasur, a demon.* — (Page 
95, line 28.) ' • 

'^^Gharwars. — This race call themselves descendants of Bindar, of 
the Lunar race. They originated in Eewah. Akbar of Debli was born 
at the house oftsomo Eewah Chuttree ; he therefore called Eewali his 
ghuir (house), and hence the derivation of the name Ghurwar.* — (Page 
115, line 5.) 

‘<To anybody with a slight acquaintance with Sanskrit it will be 
evident that Ahir is a corruption of ahhkra (cow-herd), as mentioned in 
page 70, line 38. 

'*It is not probable that Dorns, who are generally considered to be- 
long to the aborigines of India, could have come from Arabia. 

** * Suraogee is a corruption of ^rdvak, meaning the lay votary of a 
Buddha or Jina.*— (Wilson.) ^ 

« < Jeynee (J|ini) is derived from Jim^ the generic name of the per- 
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Bonage peculiar to the Jaina sect, who is ranked by them as superior to 
the gods of the other sects.* — (Wilson.) ^ 

^ liigdeojce (llishabha Deva) is the first of the twenty-four principal 
jinoB or Jaina saints.’ — (Wilson.) His first disciple was Pandarik^ and 
not Zeenath. The latter (really Zinat) can only be the name of a 
Mahomedan, and is commonly met with among the occupants of the 
Mahomedan zenanas — e,g.j Zinat-ool-Hissa. These few remarks show 
how absurd is the derivation which has been assigned for the terui 
Suraogee.’* ^ 

The Babu adds : There is no reason to suppose K e Cashmeree Pun- 
dits are in reality Eacths; that Mahajun {Maha-jun) simply means 
* great man,’ and is applied to bankers of all castc", like its synonym, 
Seth, which is a corruption of shrishHj meaning pre-eminent and presi- 
dent. It is a great mistake to connect the word Mahajun with Jina 
(the god) or Maicasur {Mayasur^ a demon). * 

‘*If by ‘Akbar of Dehli* is meant Akbar the Great, 0 / Agra, eviery- 
body conversant with history knows that he was born in AmorVot 
(Sindh), and not in llewah; while Binar (not Bindar) wajthe famousr 
Kojah of Benares said to bo a Goharvor. Whatever may be the origin 
of the term, it has nothing to do with ghur,^^ 

The Babu pronounces the Memorandum by Eaur Lachman Singh, of 
Bijnoro, to be by far the best; and he remarks thsit the note from 
Moradabad contains much interesting matter, as also does that for 
Etawah.* 

The names “Chamachhc and XJjeg Chand” in the Memorandum from 
Mfrut and Bulandshahr (page 12, line 18; and page 15, line 23) ore 
errors : they should be llajahs Janmejay and Jaichand.* 


DEHRA DITE. 

In very early ages Rajputs and Brahmans from the plains settled in 
Garhwal. The Rajputs intermarried with a race known as Eassies 
(a hill race of very low caste), and thus themselves lost caste, but 
continued to call themselves Rajputs. When the Rajah of Ga^hwdl 
wished to people the Dun, he brought these men down from Oafhwfl, 
Though they called themselves Rajputs, they were nqt acknowledged 
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by iheir brethren of the plains, and could not (and cannot now) inter- 
marry with them, ^ho better class of these gradually took the titles 
of B&wat, Bisht Ncgi, and Karaulf, and the inferior classes (the de- 
pendants who came with them) were called Raiileor. The families of 
Bajputs who from time to time have come from the plains and inter- 
married with the D6n Bajputs have lost caste, and there arc only ten 
or twelve houses of Bajputs who intermarry with families in the 
^ains.* 

The* Brahmans who settled in Oarhw^ soon lost sight of the obliga- 
tions of caste, suid intermarried with the Bajputs and with the hill 
tribes, and they adopted to a great extent the customs of the Bajputs. 
They separated iffio smaller castes, such as Notal, Matana, Dabdl, 
Dangwal, Bhangdna, Otal, Kukraiti. The two chief sub-divisions of 
castes were the ScrauH and Gangrdrf. The Oangrarf will eat bread 
from the hflpd of a SerauK ; but the Seraulfs will only eat from the 
hadds of “one of their own caste, and not from one of their own caste 
T^o has married a Gangrarf. These Brahmans came from Ga^rhwal to 
the Ddn with the Hill Bajputs. The Gaur Brahmans came direct from 
the plains, and still keep their purity of caste, and marry only with 
Brahmans fr'om the plains. Of this class is Jowala, Brahman of Baepitr, 
and his family. 

These latter *the Gaur Brahmans) are recent immigrants. But the 
Seranlt and Gangrari Brahmans arc old irdiabilants. 

The Baniahs and Mahajans, who originally came from t!ie plains, 
have in many cases intermarried with the Hill Bajputs, and have thus 
lost caste. T^eir descendants jire called Ghatta Baniahs. 

The lower castes, sneh as Carpenters, Chamars, etc., are supposed to 
have been imported by the Maharaja of Gafhwal from the plains. f 

* In the Dan at the present time there arc families of Rajputs who have com- 
paratively recently come from the plains, and who still keep up their connection by 
marriage, etc., with the parent stock. These families will not cat or intermarry with 
the original Dan and Hill Rajputs. 

t The mass of all the lower castes, such as Chamkrs, Kkhkrs, etc., have probably 
come tONtbe D\!in as cultivation has been extended, and also in consequence of the great 
influx of Europeans to tbc Ddn. Vhese have brought in their train domestic servante 
and farm labourers, who have gradually settled in the Ddn. But, besides these, there 
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Besides the above-mentioned castes, there are a few [Tdasl Fakirs^ 
who came to the Dun from the Panjab with Ouni«Bam Efie. 

The origin of the iMebras in the Eastern Dun is not well known. 
They are supposed to correspond to the Bokhsars of Eohilkhand, and 
are believed to be the degenerate offspring of Kahars and Banjdras. 

SoBA Eam, Zdninyi. 


SAHA'EANPl/E. 

The following table gives some information regarding the different 
castes inhabiting the district : — ^ 

“ The district seems to have been first generally inhabited about the 
year 1300 a.d., and, with the exception of this universally acknow- 
ledged date amongst the natives, all seems to be enveloped in mist and 
uncertainty.” 


HISTORY OF CASTES IN ZILLATI SAHA'RANPl/K. 


CaHte. 


Kemarks. 


a 


1 

2 


4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


Rruhmiiu 


Bauiah 

DliCsar 

Riiiput, niiuM 
KliHlrl 

Kaith 

Snyyid 

Shaikh 

Puthkn 

Eumloh 

Raen, Hiudd... 


The Gaur Brahmans came from Benrah the Gmrati 
Brail mans from Gujrkt, and oUkt Brahmans &om 
the Yiciuily of Kanauj, from 1300 to 1400 a.d. 

The Aj^garwal, etc., came from Agroah, beyo^ Hiskr, 
about 1400 A.1). 

The Dhusar Bauiahs came from Rewari, in Gdrg(ion, 
about 1840 a.d. 

Tbc Hindu Rajputs came from Oudh about 1400 a.d. 

This caste camc^from Peshawar a]|d Mdlthn, in the 
Pttiijub, about 1500 a.d. 

Came from Bhatuair, Zillali Sirsah, and other paits of the 
North-Western Jh-ovinces, from 1300 to 1600 a.d. 

Came from Arabia originally, and have been in 6ah&- 
ranpdr since it was mhabited, about 1300 a.d. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto, 

Camo from Kamudnagar, and have located themselres 
in Sah5ranpar for tne past 300 years. 

Came to Sidiaranpdr from the Gur Gasmi and Sirsawal, 
in Afghanistan, ahout'1660 a.d. 


is a large fioatii\g population of the lower classes, who depend for their XMiihood 
on domestic service, or come as Bildkrs to the ted plantation, and who, whdk it siiiti 
their purpose, go away and are replaced by others. ^ 
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Caste. 


Remarks. 


yi 


12 

13 

14 


16 

^i6 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
26 

26 

27 

2» 

29 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
36 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


BilOch 

m 

Aliir 

Kalal, HindO 

Pitto, Musolmiui 

Ithojah T. 

Kamaugar 

TJrgar ^ 

MOchie 

Mihmar... 

Mamkri 

Jul6ha 

Lohur, Musuluian 


BodhiO) Mtsulinan 

Pherai* 

Bisflati 

Banj&ra 

Sabuiigor 

K&gazi 

a 

Darzie 




KhOmra . 

Hajjam .... 

BhSti 

Dhobi .... 

Tohlie 

Ehairaddi . 

Atasbaz .... 

Tabbak ... 
Bhattiara . 
Sekalgarha.. 

Mallie (Miisulman) , 

Oagra 

Kangrcz...., 

Ghosf 

Bildtt 

Pakfr.... 

IStrAgh 

sonar 

Bansphor 

Chaunkn 

BOnjra 

Men 

BandOkchi...... 

Pom 

Eanchan 

Pazzawegfur 


Gama from BilOchlsthan about 1400 a.d. 

Ditto SiTHapathiui. in the Dekkaii, about 1600 a.d. 
Ditto Muttra and lliwnri, and have boon in Sabk- 
ranpOr since drst inbubiicd, about 1300 a.d. 

j Ditto Mdlikn, in the Punjab, 250 years since. 

Ditto Panjkb, about 1400 a.d. 

Ditto Dohli, about 1750 A. 1 ). 

Ditto llirat, 200 yofirs since. 

Ditto Arabiji, 300 ditto. 

Ditto I’eraia, 600 ditto. 

Dit^o Arabiii, 600 ditto. 

Ditto Ditto, 400 ditto. 

Ditto Ditto, 650 ditto. 

Ditto Ditto, 550 ditto. 

Not known where they came from, but bare been in 
iSalikranpur 400 years. 

Came from Mdltkn, in tbo Panjab, 200 years since. 
Ditto Khelat, 650 ditto. 

Ditto Kirarta, in Zilbib Mii/afFiirn:igar, 200 ditto. 
Ditto the JiOwer Pro>incL*.s, 400 ditto. 

Ditto Dehli, 400 ditto. 

Ditto Arabia, 600 ditto. 

Ditto Mdltkii, in the Pan j kb, 650 ditto. 

Ditto all parts of the country, ditto. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 

Ditto Arabia, 500 years since. 

Ditto the Lower Provinces, 100 ditto. 

Ditto the Pttiijkb, 550 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower Proi incus, ditto. 

Ditto Jodhpur, ditto 
Ditto Mkltki^ 400 ditto. 

Ditto Bengal, 600 ditto. • 

Ditto Arabia, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Dcbli, ditto. 

Ditto Turkey, 600 ditto. 

Not known where they came from. 

Came from Dehli, 200 years since. 

Ditto Jindh, etc., 660 ditto. 

Ditto Mdltkii, in the Punjkb, 660 ditto. 

Ditto Khelat, 660 ditto. 

Ditto Panjkb, 80 ditto. 

Ditto oil parts of the country. 

Ditto Ouah, 650 years since. 

Ditto Dehli, 600 ditto. 

Natives of Sahkranpdr, etc., took this appellation 150 do. 
Came from Ondh, 600 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower Provinces, 126 ditto. 

Ditto Biwari, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Hira Hiri, Zillah Bijnore, 300 ditto. 

Ditto Arabia, 400 years since. 

Oitto the Panjkb, 550 ditto. 

Ditto ditto, 300 ditto. 
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e 


Cttsto. 


Bemarlub 


62 

63 

64 
66 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 
02 

93 

94 

95 


ZahOri 

Jhojah 


Jhoghi 

G(^‘ar, Hind 5, and 

Musuliiiaiia 

Bharbunja 

Barwa 

I'atwa 

Lore 

Chcpi 

Kapri 

Bowra 

Kuzfigar 

Kumhar 

Sairii 

Kabar 

Dakauth 

Bairagi 

Bhat 

Kolf 

Sainsi and Banwuria,.. 

Lodah 

Rone 

Bengali 

BhU 

Moirah 

Iferi 

I’asi 

K6nni 

Gadaria 

K)iat(iks 

Clniinar 

Mihtar 

Gosain 

Mughal 


Came from Arabia, 400 ycara since. 

Natives of Sah^iTanpdr, etc., took this appellation 60 
years sinco. 

Came from Gujr5t, 550 years since. 

Ditto Kamaul, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Bbatnair, in Sirsa, 400 ditto. 

Ditto Srinagar, in Garhw&lf 300 ditto. 

Ditto Agra, 300 ditto. • 

Ditto Dehli, 400 ditto. ^ 

Ditto tbo Piyij&b, 300 ditto. 

Ditto Robilkhand, 300 ditto. « 

Ditto Marwar, 90 ditto. . ^ 

Ditto Rohilkband, 400 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower Provinces, 400 ditto. 

Ditto Dehli and ditto, 200 ditto. 

Ditto Dehli, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Bengal, 550 ditto. * 

Ditto Ujjain, in Dekkan, 500 ditto.^ 

Ditto (iujriit, 500 ditto. 

Ditto the Lower Provinces, 500 ditto. 

Ditto all parts o1‘ the country, 300 or 400 ditto. 
Ditto Gdrgaon, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Hanhl, 500 ditto. 

Ditto Bongal, 100 ditto. 

Ditto Bunaclkband, 150 ditto. 

Ditto Hills of Central India, 100 ditto. ’ 

Ditto the Lower Provinces, 200 ditto. 

Ditto Oudli, 100 ditto. « 

Ditto ditto, 200 ditto. 

Ditto the Panjhb, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Ditto, 560 ditto. 

Ditto Riwari and Muttra, 550 ditto. 

Ditto Natives of Sahiranpfir, 650 ditto. 

Ditto Djjain, in Dekkan, 500 ditto. 

Ditto Turkey 600 ditto. 


H. D. Hobertson, Colhetw. 


MTJZAFFAENAGAR. 

SATTipa. —The Sayyid families, forming what is known as the Barh^ 
Sad^t, may be regarded as the characteristic element in the population 
of this district. This influential tribe, although shorn of much of the 
power and splendour it appears to have possessed under the empire oJ 
the Mughals, is still in the enjoyment of ^^.tensive zaminddri ri^ts is 
the east, south-east, and north-western portions of the district 
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The S&ddt claim to bo descended from Eatima, the daughter 
of Mahomed, and assert that their ancestor, Abu’l Fcra, accompanied 
Mahomed of Ohazni on his first entry into India in the year 1001 a..i). 
From an early period of the Mahomedan rule they would seem to have 
obtained grants of land in the Muzaffamagar District, and finally suc- 
ceeded in acquiring the zamindarf possession of a very large share of 
the finest parganahs. 

The Barhd Sadat are divided into four branches : — 

1 . Tainpuri, whose chief town is Jansath. 

2. ' Chatbarifiri, whose chief town is Sambalhora. 

3. Kandlival, whose chief town is Majhcra. 

4. Jagveri, whose chief town is Bidoli. 

A detailed account of the history of this family, with a narrative of 
the fortunes of each of the four branches, was submitted in English 
with the Settlement Report at the close of 1 864. 

there are, moreover, a few families of Sayyids who arc not included 
in the Barhd Sadat, but they ai'c unimportant in either numbers or 
influence. • 

Shaikhs. — ^This tribe of Musulmans is located in considerable num- 
bers in the towns of Piir, Khandla, and Thanah Bhowan. 

They claim tq be descended from the four Khalifs, Abu Bckr, Omar, 
Usman, and Murtaza ’Ali, and are known respectively as the Shaikh 
Sadfki, Shaikh Earakhl, Shaikh Usmanfj'and Shaikh Abbasi, or Ulvi 
Shaikhs. They assert themselves to have come into India with Mahomed 
of Ghazni, and to have been located in this district since that time. 

PathIns. — Several influentitl families of this tribe are to be found 
in the western portion of the district, and others in a lower condition 
of life are scattered over the whole of it. 

They, too, assert that they have been settled in the Muzaffamagar 
District since the time of Mahomed of Ghazni ; but Mansur ’Ali Ehan, 
of Jallalabad, the present head of the family, states that the Pathans of 
that part to have come into the country in the time of Shahdbu’d-din 
Ghori, and that the town of Jallalabad was founded by Jallal Ehan in 
the reign of the Emperor Alamgir. The Pathans appear to have taken 
a leading «part in the contestifiwith the growing Sikh power established 
by l^anak. 
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Mxtghals. — This tribe, although not very numerous, is yet sufficiently 
BO to claim a brief notice. They, like the other titbes of Musulmans, 
claim to have settled in the district on the first conquest of the country. 
They came originally from Turkistan. 

Olanls arc an industrious race, originally Hindu Rajputs it is sup- 
posed, though some say they were only slaves of Rajputs, and others 
say the name is a general one given to Hindus who have been converted 
to Mahomcdiinism ; but such, at all events, does not appear to be the 
case in this district, where the classes enumerated above «re as distinct 
to all appearanco as so many castes of Hindus. Gai-has arc so called 
from their having adopted with their new faith the Mahomedan practice 
of burying their dead. Little cun be learnt of their history, but they 
state roughly that they were converted to the Mahomedan faith be- 
tween 200 or 300 years ago. ^ 

JojiiAs. — This tribe is in all probability composed of converted Raj- 
puts; but why they have taken the distinctive name of Jojhds is*hot 
clear. They are said by some to have been converted slaves, and tfie 
name Jojha, signifying stomach, may have been given to tiem in deri- 
sion by the Hindus, ns typical of the inferiority of their position. 

Jats. — These are simply Jats converted to the Mahomedan religion, 
and arc known as Musulman Jdts. They are numerous throughout the 
district. 

GdjAHS. — ^Like the Jats, they are known by their own name with 
the affix of Musulman. 

Rajputs, — The Musulman Rajputs are generally, but by no means 
invariably, distinguished from the B^ndu Rajputs b^ the name of 
Rangwdr^ It is uncertain at what period the four last-mentioned 
classes seceded from their ancient faith. Other converts, following 
various trades, have retained their old names and many of their caste 
distinctions. 

Brahmans. — The chief tribes are the Gaur, the Gnjrdtf, and the 
Paliwal Brahmans. 

Another tiibo of Brahmans are known by the name of Bohrds : they 
follow the profession of money-lending and banking, and came into this 
district from Marwar in the time of Shalr-Alam. 

Thaoas. — A fine race, mostly employed in agricultuf^ and clelniii i g 
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to be descended from a Srahman father and a Chatrani. They arc said 
to haye come from fiikanfr, but tho date is uncertain. 

EItaths.— ^The Kdyaths in this district are of the Monahar family, 
and mostly belong to one of its gotn known by the name of Batnagar. 
The Eayaths of Eyrana state that they came from Barh in the time of 
the Eajput sovereigns of Dehli, about 1,000 years ago. There are 
. numerous sub-divisions of each got, that of Batnagar alone having, it 
is statfd, no les^than eighty-four. The Kayaths in other parts of the 
district are of more recent date, having settled about 200 years ago, in 
the reign ofthe^mperor Shahjahan. • 

Kshateita^ ^i^^ATn^s, on IIajputs. — This caste is divided into two 
great families, the Chandarbansi and the Surajbanef, and sub-divided 
into innumerable goU and dh ; besides which it has thrown off a large 
number of what now rank as independent castes. The Siirajbansf 
Bajputs ort^nally came from Ajudhia, and tho Chandarbausf from 
l^tinapur and Budrakanslif. 

Members of either family aro to bo found in the district in consider- 
able nnmbers, and many of them, as before-mentioned, have been con- 
verted to Mahomedanism. The castes which have sprung from Itajput 
fathers by women of other tribes, and which arc to be met with in 
Muzaffarnagar, #re as follows: — ^Khatris, Jats, Giijars, Rowas, Sanfs, 
Banjaras, Bhats, Mahesris, Bedbaks, Bowaris, Barhfs, Lohars, Zorgars, 
Ghampfs. * 

Khatris are descended from a llajput father by a woman of the 
Yaishya caste. They are not numerous. 

JAis. — ^T he Srigin of this ra^e is obscure, and the accounts given by 
the members of the caste differ greatly. Many of them had come 
within the last hundred years from the Panjab, but others have been 
settled in the district for a very much longer period. The common 
story is that they are descended from Bajpnt fathers by women of the 
Yaishya or Sudra tribes. They were formerly ranked among the 
ihiriy-sia: royal families of Rajputs. The J&ts of Bhainsf, a large and 
flourishing community, assert that they have been settled in that spot 
for 1,600 years, and that they are called JSIa or Jats from Jdtra, the 
matted hair of Mahadeo, frofh which they sprang. I have not heard 
any mention of the story to which Elliot alludes of their having come 
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originally from Ghazni, but their customs certainly point to an origin 
different from that of other Hindus. This industrious race of agri- 
culturists is very numerous in this district, and has a great many sub- 
divisions. 

H. J. Leeds, Assistant CoUector, 


MIEAT. 

lb 

JXts. — They are the most numerous of all the land-owning castes in 
Hfrat, and are supposed to have seceded or been osc^ipmmunicated 
from the Rajputs on account of some irregular ideas they held on the 
subject of marriage. 

As in the case of Tagas, it is more probable that they are the 
descendants of a marriage of a Rajput into a lower cas^ ; and pne 
legend distinctly points to Rajah Jaswant Singh as their original ajn- 
cestor, and he, as the story goes, married beneath his rank. ’ 

They all point to Hariana and Rajputana as the counlry whence 
they originally came, and it is probable that they emigrated thence in 
large bodies, occupying and settling down in the country from Hehli 
westward along the Jumna and lower rivers of the Banjdb — first ap- 
pearing in the peaceful characters of agriculturists, but afterwards 
showing Ihc natural instincts of their race by now and again following 
the pursuit of arms. 

They gained their first footing in the Chapraulf, Kutanah, and Barote 
Farganahs of the Mirat District, pusliing out before %em the Taga 
occupants of the soil; and thence they spread themselves, though in 
less compact colonics, over the whole districts. 

The Jats, as a caste, are again sub-divided amongst themselves into 
distinct families or tribes, which in many respects, particularly as re- 
gards marriage, hold aloof from each other. 

There are the “Hela'» Jats, the ‘‘Dehta,V the ‘‘Salkhan,” and the 
**Dcb’’ or ‘‘Dosi” Jats, all distinct from each other, and recognizing 
some distinguishing customs. 

The latter, or Desf, tribe are found in the greatest numbers. 

W. Fobbes, C.%., Collet. 
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GAEHWXL. 

The manner in ^hich Qarhwdl became peopled is enveloped in ob- 
scurity. The most recent immigration on a great scale is assigned to 
a period as remote as 745 Samvat, or 688 a.d., when a number of 
Brahmans and Bajputs from the plains are said to have come in with 
Eanakpal, ^^Quzerati adventurer, who established himself in Chandpur, 

^ and thence extended his conquests until he or his descendants reduced 
to one^ sceptre the petty chiefs who had ruled each, from his hill fort, 
a small portifm of the country. 

The descend^ts of these immigrants, whether as a conquering race 
or because they have better preserved their distinctions of Hinduism, 
still pride tffemselves on superiority to the older inhabitants. The 
Brahmans belonged to the Dravida, Adigarh, and Kanaujia branches 
of the great frahman caste. The llajputs included Chauhans from 
Dehli and JB-antimbor, Pow'ars from Guzorat, Tawars from Dohli, and 
otfiers. Most of these families now take their names from the villages 
, in which they are first settled, lying for the most part in Parganah 
Chandpur ,• but have since extended themselves over the district, and 
are often not to be found at all in their original scats. 

Hext to these in consideration come a mass of Brahmans and llajputs, 
who, though undoubted members of these two families, and immigrants 
from the plains of India, can give no account of themsolveflt They 
derive their names from villages in whichi they reside, or rq^ided, and 
believe themselves to be indigenous to the hills. 

A third class is that of the Khassias, who generally call themselves 
Bajputs ; thejfc are, however, pronounced to be Siidras by discerning 
Hindus : they do not wear the mystical thread of the two great castes. 
Another external custom which at once distinguishes them from the 
true Bajputs is their not disdaining to handle the plough — an act which 
the poorest Bajput in the hills delegates to a man of lower caste. They 
ore generally believed by the natives to be the oldest inhabitants of 
Gaphw&l, and they doubtless are the oldest of the Hindu inhabitants, 
properly so called. They form nearly one-half of the entke population 
of Gafhwal. 

Closely connected with tl^m in social bonds, and probably in his- 
tory, are a lai^e class of Brahmans sometimes called by their prouder 
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brethren Khasaia Brahmans, 'who do not disdain to act as pttrohiU to 
the Khassiaa, and to officiate at temples of petty locd deities ; they are 
probably the old Brahmans of Khasdes, the ancient name of Kam&on 
and Gaphwal. 

Lower yet in the social scale we find the remarkable race, the Dorns. 
Their huts may bo seen in every village subordinate to, pid separate 
from, the Bithana, or patrician quarter of the Bajputs and Brahmans. 
Though totally opposed to all Hindu notions and traditions, which"' 
would rather represent them as the dregs of HinduisiJ, the inference 
is irresistible to a European mind that these are the aborigines of the 
hills, who have been reduced to their present state, or rather to the 
state of slavery and degradation in which they were -fou^d at the be- 
ginning of British rule, by successive waves of Hindu conquerors 
from the plains. They are distinguished from Hindus by their high 
cheek-bones, smaller but well-set frames, and greater vivacity of 
feature and gesture; and high authorities have discovered in them 
a resemblance to the Gonds, and other undoubted aboriginal tribes ef 
India. 

Distinct from all the above-named classes, though they love to con- 
found themselves with Eajputs, are the Bhotias, who inhabit the 
villages at the entrance of the passes into Thibet, and engage in the 
Tliibetap trade, spending half their time in Thibet %nd half under 
British rule, and worshipping alternately at Hindu and Buddhist 
shrines. ®Ihe eyes obliquely set to the nose, the high cheek-bones, 
thin beard, and largo projecting cars, proclaim undoubtedly an admix- 
ture of Mongolian blood ; but there can bo as little doubt that they are 
right in claiming a Hindu origin. ‘ 

There are besides a few families of genuine Mongolians, some of whom 
during the last few years have taken up their homes permanently in this 
district. They are confounded together under the name of Hhampas, 
and occupy one or two villages in the Niti Pass. 

A connecting link between the Hindus and Mahomedans is formed 
by the Bisnofs, an eclectic sect, some of whom have come up from the 
Bijnore District and settled in Srinagar. They are said to be a turbu- 
lent class, and disliked by the rest of the community. 

D. M. Gaudneb, Assistant fommissumsr. 
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BIJNORE. 

Beahuans, 27,51:9. — Of the 27,519 Brahmans (exclusive of their de- 
graded branches), the largest number belong to tho 6aur class. There 
seem to be no Maithil, TJtkal, Driaur, Tailang, Earnatak, or Mahd- 
rasht Brahmans in the district; but there arc about fifty families of 
Gujrdtis, th& same number of Saraswats, and two or three of Kanaujias. 
^According to their own tradition, the Gaur Brahmans wero invited 
from their native land in Bengal to this part of the country by Eajah 
Janmejay, son of Parikshit, to assist him in the great sacrifice per- 
formed by him/for tho destruction of serpents, in retaliation of his 
father’s death by the bite of the celebrated taksliak. Having received 
largesses anff^bssignments from tho llajah, they never returned to their 
homes. The reason why the Gaurs were invited from so long a dis- 
tance, when other Brahmans of the Saraswat and Eankubj classes were 
to be got the neighbourhood, is said to be this, — that the latter 
cldlses were either reluctant to assist at so cruel a sacrifice, or they 
^ ♦ere not so well acquainted with the requirements of this particular 
kind of ceiDmony as the Brahmans of Bengal, who were always ahead 
of the inhabitants of any other part of India in tho art of charming and 
controlling serpents. 

TaqAs, 10,572. — The Tagas are a class of XJpa Brahmans (extra Brah- 
mans), similar *to, or perhaps synonymous with, tho Bhuinhars of 
Behares. 

Having been tijagdia (abandoned) by their relations, they were ori- 
ginally styled Tydga, and that word has been corrupted into Taga. 

The above y their own stor^ unsupported by written evidence ; but 
by other people generally the Tagas are supposed to bo the off- 
spring of a Brahman by some low-caste woman. They are divided 
into two clans-^the Bfssa, or uncorrupted ; and the Dussa, or corrupted. 
Widow marriage is allowed among the Bussas, and not among the 
Btssahs. 

OcHAEAJ Mahabkahman oe Kattta Bbahman, 179. — These Brah- 
mans receive gifts offere*d for the benefit of the dead wtMn thirteen 
iajf$ from the death, and ate for that reason considered the most impure 
and degraded. ^ 

Baxaut, ob^tjdia, oe Joshi, oe BeabjIea, 1,234 persons. — They are 
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a degraded class of Brahmans. Their profession is to interpret the 
influence of the stars on persons of different names and at different 
times, and to reccivo gifts offered for averting the consequenceB of the 
influence of evil stars. 

BhAts, 998. — The Bhats are said to be the progeny of a Brahman 
by a Sudra mother. One branch are called Brahma Bhat, their pro- 
fession being the recitation or composition of poetry in praise (and 
sometimes in disparagement) of individuals. Tho second branch are"* 
called Jagas, and tliey are tho pedigree-keepers of the Bajputs in par- 
ticular, and other castes in general. Third class, Qliarans, are the 
bards and heralds of the Eajput tribes. They are not to be found in 
these Provinces, but in Rajputana. \) •• 

Rajputs, 2,319 : TnlKUHs, 87. — Rajput (king’s descendant), and 
Thakur (lord of land) are terms of respect for a Kshatriya. The Raj- 
puts and Thakurs enumerated in this district are mostly of the Bais 
and Gond tribes. 

CffAunANs, 71,685. — These Chauhans do not claim their descent froln 
Prithfraj, the last Hindu King of Dehli, or his ancestors, Tke the real 
Chauhans of Mainpurf, Pralapnir, and Nfmrana. 

KiiATi'uis, 921. — It is a subject of dispute whether the Zhattris are 
the old Kshatriyas, or a mixed class. 

Kamboh, 433. — According to their own account, the Kambohs are 
the old iijiabitants of the trans- Indus country, and most of them were 
converted to Islam by Mahmud of Ghazni. The Sanskrit name of 
Cabul is Kamboj, and this is so similar to Kamboh, that, on the authority 
of the above tradition, these people maf’ be safely conje'^tured to have 
been the ancient inhabitants of Cabul. Their Mahomedan brethren 
state that they are the descendants of the ancient Kai dynasty of the 
Kings of Persia. On the lust king of the dynasty having been dethroned 
and expelled from the country, he wandered about for some time with 
his family and dependants in the neighbouring countries. The com- 
pany, wherever they went, was termed Kai Amboh (assembly of the 
Kais), and that appellation is corrupted into Kamboh. 

Another tradition is that their ancestors were of the same descent as 
the Khattris, and lived in the Panjab. , 

The Musulman portion of the Kambohs are held in^^the same coxl- 
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tempt by the other Mahomedans as the Afghans and KashmfrCs are. 
,The Persian proTerJf is : — 

Tehe Afghan, doyam Kamhoh, Sium hadzat ITashmM. 

The Afghan, the Kamboh, and the Kashmiri are rogues. 

Banetaiis, 18,151. — All sorts of traders of the Vaisya class are in- 
daded in this head. The greater portion of them are of the Agarwala 
^ branch, inclusive of the Dassus, Bisas, Jamis, and Yaishnos. 

BiSHNofs, 4,308. — They are Iknniahs who, without regard to their 
caste, follow the religion of Jhamaji. This man propagated his precepts 
in the country df Marwar about the year 1460 a.d. With the exception 
of Vishnu, they worship no Hindu deity, and arc therefore held in con- 
tempt by the Hindus. 

Anins, 4,748. — This caste is usually put down among Siidras, but 
according to tlje ‘‘Bhagwat Puran” — which distinctly says that Hand 
Aliir, the adoptive father of Krishna, was a Vaisya, — they claim to bo of 
theVaisya class. Abhir, of which Ahfr seems to bo a corruption, is a 
•inized class according to Manu. A Gopa, which is another name for an 
Ahfr, is a tftie Sudra according to the ^‘Jatimala;*^ but tradition makes 
them the progeny of a Vaisya slave girl and a Ilnjput slave. They seem 
to be very old inhabitants of the district, for the ^‘Ayin Akbari shows that 
there were many^Ahir zaminddrs in Parganah Naggina in Akbar’s time. 

According to one tradition, the word Ahir is derived from the word^ 
aht, a snake, and her, to love (or lover of snakes), because When the 
children of the slave and slave girl lived in the jungle they used to feed 
snakes with milk. 

Zaisth, 3,5K. — According teftho ** Jatimala” Kaisths seem to be the 
true Sudras. They are there mentioned immediately after the Gopas, 
and before the mixed classes. Their origin is said to be thus : — That 
a Sddra of the name of Bhutidutta was so clever in household affairs, 
that the prince, his master, styled him Kaisth {kai, a house, and stittei, 
to settle) as his future designation. The following are the twelve 
branches of the Kaisths 

1, — Mathar. 5. — Sdrajdhaj. 9. — ^Balmak. 

2. — ^Bhatnagar, 6. — Amisht. 10. — Aithana. 

8. — Srfbastab. 7.-*-6aur. 11. — Kalserisht. 

4.— Sakse»a. 8. — Karan. 12. — ^Nigam. 


VOL^ z. 
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JlT, 54,989. — This caste is nowhere mentioned in the ancient Hindu 
books. They everywhere call themselves degraded Eajputs, and there 
is no doubt that this assertion is correct to some extent ; but the con- 
jecture that they arc emigrants from the trans-Indus regions is also 
well founded. According to their tradition, the original Jdt tribe, 
called Ponca, sprung from the locks ijuta) of Mahadeo, or one of his 
chief attendants at Mount Kyi as. It must be observed that Mount 
Kylas is not very far from the Hindu Kush, which, according to the' 
Greek historians of antiquity, was the abode of the G^tes, of whom the 
Jats are conjectured to be a colony. From Kylas the^Jats are said to 
have descended into the plains of the Panjab, and thence to have 
spread themselves in all Upper and Western India; li.o^odsing their 
numbers by admitting degraded and excommunicated Eajputs to the 
tribe, and marrying women of almost every class. During the decline 
of the Mughal dynasty, they became independent prince^ and sovereigns 
of parts of Western India. <*. 

In this district there are three sorts of Jats — Chaudris, Deswalns, 
and Pachandas. 

GtjjAEs, 6,851. — Originally Gochar, or cattle-graziers. They some- 
times pretend to bo degraded Eajputs, and sometimes Ab(rs. 

Saivis, 42,736. — This caste is the same as Mails. 

Eowas, 9,093. — ^Very good cultivators. They call themselves low 
Eajputs^. and are said to have settled in this district in the reign of 
Shabjahan. The mode in which women of this caste procure their 
divorce is peculiar in itself — all they have to do is to throw an 
or dried cake of cowdung, from outride into the hogse; seeing this 
done, the husband separates himself from his wife without further 
formalities, and for ever. 

Saytids, 10,285. — ^Descendants of Fatima, the favorite daughter of 
Mahomed. 

Mughals, 1,564. — Originally inhabitants of Central Asia. Their 
tribes are Earlash, Choghatta, Kuzalbash, L^zhl, Tark, Kye, Chak^ and 
Tajak. 

Jolahas, 60,333. — Yery few of these are Hindus, called fbr the sake 
of distinction Bhainbar. c 

Kaub Lachhan Singh, Cotteettfr, 
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BAEEILLT. 

Before entering upon the points noticed in the orders of the Board, 

1 think it would not be uninteresting and out of place if I attempt to 
give a brief and rapid sketch of the antecedents of this district, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain. I do not and cannot Touch for the 
acenraoj of the narrative, for, as it is well known that there ore no 
authentic works to assist me in tho matter, I merely give the facts as 
1 have been j|l)le to gather from conversation with the intelligent 
native gendlmen of this city, and from certain extant manuscripts in 
possession o1^ B^me of them. 

TheMJOjjpJjy^was previously covered with dense jungle, and sparsely 
inhabited by Ahfrs in charge of herds of cattle, sent here to graze by 
rajahs and other large eattlc-owncrs. A little cultivation was also here 
and there attempted for providing their own simplest necessaries. The 
country wus then called Tuppa Ahfran. Matters continued in this 
primitive state till the subjugation of Hindustan by Timur, and his 
» ascension to the throne of Dehli, when, the Ahirs becoming turbulent, * 
Bajah Ehtrack Singh and Bao Harrf Singh, feudal lords of Tirhut, 
were deputed by the Emperor to bring them to their senses. They 
came to the place, easily routed the ill-formed and undisciplined Ah(r 
hordes who opposed their progress, and finally took possession of the 
country. Timur’s lieutenants being of the Kather caste, the country 
was hamed Mulki-Eather. * 

Borne of the relatives, attendants, and retainers of tho two brothers 
went to Fowayen, Eharral, and other places in the Shahjahanpur Dis- 
trict, where, forcibly or etherise taking possession of a large number 
of villages, they became talukdars. A second party went to and settled 
in Chaupalla, now called Moradabad, after the name of Moradbaksh, 
aon of Shahjahan, in whose reign the district was subjugated from the 
Eaiherias. 

The now ruined feudal family of Shisgarh is descended from Eharack 
Singh, and the Bajah of Khatar and Talukdar of Mahal from Bao 
Earri Bingh. 

At or about this time one Basdeb and his brother, Barreldeb, of the 
Kafheria caste, built a smalF town, now called the old town, erected a 
the ruinsiof which can still be seen, and called the settlement 
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after their joint names Bas Bareli, which in course of time became cor- 
rupted into Bans Bareilly, the present name of this city and the district. 

In Akbar’s time the management of tho country was withdrawn from 
the Katherias. 

I now proceed to the question of sub-divisions of caste. The ques- 
tion, I confess, is a very difficult one, and rendered more intricate in 
the absence of all authentic and faithful work on the subject. In the 
books which are available for reference the facts are so commingled 
with ridiculous traditions and ludicrous stories of myth5l.»^, that it is 
Tory difficult to scparato the one from the other. Almost all the sub- 
sects claim their descent from one or other of the heavenly bodies, or 
of the several millions of Hindu mythological deitiesr GxJwever, I 
have made an attempt to scparato the chaff from valuable historical 
facts, and the result is embodied in the following paragraphs. 

Originally there were only four castes amongst the ‘Hindus — Ist, 
Brahman, ue,, priests, lawyers, and professional mendicants; 2nd, 
Xshatriyas, i.e., the governing class; 3rd, Baishyas, traders and culti^ 
vators; and 4tli, Sudras, who had menial services assigned to them. 
From these four primary classes have sprung up the present scores of 
sub-sects we find in the country. 

First, as regards the Brahmans. Originally there was only one class 
of Brahmans, called Sanadh. Subsequently they emigrated towards 
the Vindhj'a chain, and those who settled on the south of it took the 
name of Panch {i.e., five) Dravir, and those on its north, Panch Gaur — 
those who did not so emigrate retaining their original name of Sanadh. 
Under the first there are again five sub-masses, i.e . : — ^ 

1. — Guzeratf, from the men having settled in'Guzerat. 

2. — Dravir, from Dravar, near the lliver Narbadda. 

3. — Maharast, from Maharatta. 

4. — Tilang, from Tilang. 

5. — ^Karnatack, from Kamatic. 

Under Panch Gaur have sprung up a like number of sub-classes, each 
being called after the name of tho country where they settled, i.e. • 

1. — Gor, from Oor, in Bengal. 

2. — Sarsuth, &om the name of the stream Sarosotti, on the banks of 

which they settled. o 
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3. — ^Eankubj, from Kanauj, in tbe district of Farrakhabad. 

4. — Maitbal, frjm MIthila, near Tirhut, in Bengal. 

64 — TJtkal, pandalM or priests of Jaggarnath, of Kattack. 

Besides tbe above, there are nine additional classes of this sect, but 
they do not appear to be of pure blood, though they would, if ques- 
tioned, vehemently assert their claim to it. 

1 . — ^Mathur. — Chaubeys of Muttra* Bumour has it that the men 
were previously Jats. 

2 . — Magait’^Priests of Gya, in Behar. 

3. — Pai]J[arn. — Priests of Pushkar, in Ajmfr. 

4. — Gautam. — Alleges to be descended from a saint named Gautam. 

6 ,~Bk^TiJ»y. — Priests of Baldco, near Muttra. 

6 . — ^Mohavorry. 

7. — Golab Purab. 

8. — ^Pand^, 

^ 9.— Taggah. 

» There is another sub-sect which I omitted to mention before, — I 
allude t^the Pahari Brahmans. Some eight centuries ago the then 
Bajah of Nepaul, with the view of inducing the different sects of 
Brahmans to have intermarriage between them, sent for them. Brah- 
mans of seven out of the ten sects went to Nepaul, acquiesced in the 
proposal of tlis Bajah, and settled in the country. 

Kashmeres. — T he Kashmere pandits, who attempt to pass themselves' 
off as an offshoot of the Brahman class, are in reality Kaeths, and, like 
them, are the descendants of the illegitimate children of Chittar Gupta, 
of the Byas caste. They emigrated to Kashmere, took the name of 
pandits, an^ formed themselves into a separate caste. They therefore 
'have no intermarriage between their brother Kaeths of the plains, nor 
do they mess together. 

BXstj BaJXISSEN Mt^KERjf, 

Head CUrk^ Collector' e Office* 


SHAHJAHANPITR. 

The tribe of Hindus found in the greatest numbers in this district 
are as follows : — The Chnndela and Katheya tribes, who in the par- 
ganah of Jcilalabad hold, the former 197, and the latter 49, villages. 
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Different families of the Eanaujla stock, such as Sonadh, Misr, Sukal, 
and others, also hold 23 villages in the same part of^ the •district. The 
Kajreth tribe, chiefly of the Sakaena, Bhatnagor, and Siii Wiethab 
families, hold 18 villages, and were at one time more opulent than 
now. 

In Khera Bajhcra the prcvailiug clan is the Jangahara, and in TUhar 
and Jallalpur the same tribe in smaller numbers — the fiachhal and 
Eatharya being more numerous. Tomar and Gor arc also met witli. 
The Pathak Brahmans also hold some villages. The Bans^dial tribe ap- 
pear to be the earliest recorded occupants of that part^of Jbhe district 
lying to the north of Shahjahanpur, where there are also found Eatharyas 
in considerable numbers. The tract thus occupied incliadefiir^tlie par* 
ganahs of Negohi, Powayan, and Khotar. In the latter parganah and 
its immediate neighbourhood the Eatharyas hold 147 villages. The 
Gor Rajputs also have several villages in the same tract. ^There is sdso 
a tribe which is said to have descended from the Eepal Hills, n^^w 
settled in Pullfa, called Parbattf. The Bachhal clan is again found in, 
the Shalijahanpur Parganah, where there are also Gor and Pom^r families. 
The Baolihal Thakurs hold 71 villages in this parganah ; the Gor Thakurs 
hold some 50 villages near Powayan, Scramau, and Ehotar; and the 
Fomars, 36 in the same parganah, in the same neighbourhood. The 
limits of this note do not permit me to particularize the sub-divisions 
of each of these clans which are to be found in the district, or to enter 
in detail itto an account of other infeiior or servile castes, which fonn 
a large part of its population. 

As regards the origin of the tribes inhabiting the district, I gather 
from local traditions that Gujars, Ahfrs^, Banjarahs, andVats are the 
earliest known inhabitants, and that those tribes which have established 
themselves here in more recent times drove out or conquered them, to 
be themselves in turn in a great measure supplanted by Musulmans 
from beyond the Indus. In the south of the district the Chandela 
tribe is the most powerful and numerous, and many years ago gave 
much trouble to Government from their intractable .and quanelsome 
habits, by whom they were known as the Eanddhor Thakurs, from 
this chief village in an ilaka of that name, held by a numerous ftmily 
comprising nearly 300 proprietors, of who& Rajah Dalel Sing is fhe 
head. 
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This tribe originally came from the OhandeK Dcs, in Southern Bundol- 
^hand, where they are found in great numbers, under one llajah Sirpal. 
His descendant in* the fifth generation, llajah Pirmal, moved from 
Sheorajpdr (in Cawnpore) and occupied Mohumdubad (in Farrakhabad), 
from whence the sons of his relation, Petamber Singh, by name Dhir 
Sah and Bhir Sah, crossed the Ganges and occupied Chachnapur, a 
village belonging to the Ohachua Kurmfs, in Jallalubad, and spread 
themselves over the neighbouring villages, seizing those they found 
deserted, an^expclling the possessors of others when able to do so. 

The Kanfiujia Brahmans appear to have followed the Thakurs both 
of the Chand^la and Buchhal clans, and to have received in gift, as 
religi5u^ofljr\ng8 for their maintenance, the villages they possess. 

The Rathores, who are not numerous in this district, though found 
very frequently on its southern border, hold one village, which they 
acquired through one of their tribe, Easib, mariydng the daughter of 
Sahdal, ttfe Katheya Thakur of Barolx Kalian, who bestowed on him 
•Mauzah Kajarf, Parganah Jallalabad, which they still possess. This 
occurred some 400 years ago. The Katheya Thakurs slate that they 
came originally from Jallandor, — a tradition similar to that of many 
tribes, s.y., Bunjaras and Jats, etc., who describe their ancestors as 
being immigrants from the west. 

Their settlement in this district is said to have taken place 300 years 
ago, when Rajah Mokat Sing came from Putiali (in Etah) and occupied 
IJsain (in Bad&on), which was then included in the dominimis of Uajah 
Jaychand Rathorc, of Kanauj. The name of the hero has been better 
preserved than the date of bis conquest, as wo find that the Emperor 
Humayfin bestowed the govAnmont of Sambhal on Askarry Mirza in 
the year 1532 a.d. Tho incursion of this tribe probably occurred much 
earlier, at a time when tho Musulmans had not established themselves 
in this part of the country, as the Katheyas speak of their ancestors 
clearing the jangle and planting villages, and peopling the land with 
their tribe. The death of Jaychand, the famous Rajah of Kanauj, is, 
moreover, placed in the era of Kutbu’d-din at the end of the twelfth 
eentory a.d. 

The Fomar Thakurs, who hold between 70 and 80 villages in the 
parganahs of Jallalabad *and Shafajahanpfir, describe themselves as 
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coming originally from TIjjain, in Central India, under the leadership 
of llawat Singh, who seized on Kurla Bans Kiria, in Farganah Shah» 
jahanpur, and, clearing tho jungle and expelling the inhabitants of 
neighbouring villages, established themselves in this part of tho 
country. 

Tho Gotam Thahurs, like all their tribe, describe themselves as 
coming from Arghal in Farganah Kora (in Fattihpur) where a family 
claiming to bo tho head of the race is still to bo met with. They 
hold 37 villages in the south of the district. The Badiiria Thakurs 
have only three villages, and the Chauhdn Thakurs only Jwo, in the 
south of the district. They are to be found scattered about in other 
parts. Some of tho latter have also a zamfndarf acquired- A)y«CT/^hTiage 
in Palloa, a parganah under the Tarai in the north of the district. 
These tribes arc respectively offshoots of the Badurfas of Bah Pinahat 
(in Agra), and the Chauhans of Mainpurf and Baugaon (in Mainpdrf). 

The Gor Thakurs ascribe their possessions in this district to permA- 
sion having been given them by the Emperor of Dchli to dispossess the* 
Gujars of their lands in this neighbourhood, and that thoir^ incursion 
took place some 900 years ago, under tho leadership of Khag Bae and 
Bagh Bae, who came from Oudh and took possession of 62 villages, of 
which they still hold 50, 

They arc allied to the Katharyas, and, as those two tfibes are found 
generally dwelling together, and the Gor Bajputs claim to be Katharyas, 
their immigration into this part of Bohilkhand may bo placed at a very 
early date, for in ancient times the province was called Kathair, as 
is said, from its being chiefly occupied by that tribe, whose warlike 
habits secured them from conquest by the Musulmans until the era of 
Bhahjahan. 

Kathair, however, appears to have been often invaded by Musulman 
armies ; and many villages now inhabited by these tribes were included 
in the Sirkar of Badaon as belonging to the district of Gala ; but they 
claim to have been independent of the Emperor of Dehli for three 
generations after Akbar’s fiscal divisions of sirk^ and parganahs were 
framed. 

The Bajah of Fowayan is the head of thevGor tribe, and the Bajah 
of Khotar of the Katharyas. The country inhabited by ^the Gor and 
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Eatbarya Thakurs is nearly coterminous with the parganah of Oola^ as 
described in the zillahbandi of Akbar’s reign : but they spread them- 
selves into parts of^ the modern divisions of Pillibhit and Lackimpur 
'(in Bareilly and Oudh), which were not altogether included in Gola. 
Whether the ancient town of Gora in Powayan, or Golu in Lackimpur, 
gave its name to this division, I am unable to say. 

The same district was to a great extent peopled by tlie Bachhal clan, 
and the Eatharyas state that their occupation of Eastern Itohilkhand 
dates from the defeat of the Bachlial Thakurs in one of the incur- 
sions of the Joyal army, when the Emperor gave the Kutharyas their 
villages. ^ 

The appears, under all circumstances, to have been established 
hero from very ancient times. They aro said to have occupied the 
chief part of the district of Gobi, before mentioned, and are now to be 
found in partsiof the Shahjahanpur parganah, in Negohi and Tilhar. 
Their first Appearance in this part of the country is said to have been 
in ^lie year 1000 a.d., under the leadership of Daro Pad, who occupied 
**some territory near the modern I'arrakhabad. They spread through 
the country in a northerly direction, and count among their famous 
men Baja Ben, who founded Matf, which afterwards gave its name to 
one of the tappahs of the fiscal division of Gola. Elliot records their 
occupation in Eq^tem Rohilkhand as antecedent to that of tho Katharyas, 
and local traditions confirm his view. Erom this tribe arose the family 
of Bajah Deo and his twelve sons, whose descendants, or rather those 
who claim to be so, aro to be found scattered throughout the Shahja- 
hanpdr, Tilhar, and Farridpur parganahs. The parganah of Negohi was 
~ occupied by tllis man’s family. • As late as the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Chabbi Singh, one of the tiibo, obtained, partly by a grant of 
the Emperor and partly by violence, a territory extending over parts of 
the Kant, Powayan, Tilhar, and Shahjahanpur parganahs ; and at a later 
date one of his descendants obtained possession of Semaria, which, along 
with seventy other villages in these parts, is still in the possession of 
this tribe. One Bajah Tilokchand Bachhal is said to have occupied 
Tilhar, and to have settled his tribe in Fattah Chirkola, now called 
Jallalpfir, driving out the Gujars and Banjaras. The Katharyas again 
appear on the scene, and lodhl tradition survives of their coming from 
the neighbourlood of Benares, which confirms Elliot’s view that they 
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took their name from Eatehor, in the neighbourhood of BcnareSi and 
not from their connection with the Eatharia Gor Bajputs, who aBsert 
their designation to be derived from kathiri, a carpenter. Their leader 
is said to have been one Nagdeo. 

There arc also found Tomar. and Gor families. These are no doubt 
the descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, the Banjaras, who number 
among the numerous i/ots of their claim both Tomars and a family who 
call themselves Gor, from their descent through a Gor Brahman, with 
whom one of their tribe intermarried. ^ 

The tradition that the Bachhal tribe cleared land and Settled them- 
selves in Tilhar and Negohf indicates their origin as bcifjg more ancient 
than the Katharyas, who only ousted the Gujars in Jallaljmr^y^f 
The Bachhal tribe brought into the country the Pathak Brahmans, 
who still hold villages in Tilhar, which they received as a religious 
offering for their maintenance. « 

The tribe of Jangahara llajputs are chiefly found in'* the Ehera 
Bajhera pargauah. This clan has always had a name for fighting, 
and they state their designation to be derived from the words Jangf war, ■ 
and akdra^ a Baka word for bhank (hunger), — the men whcfhunger for 
war. It is a common joke against a Jangahara to say that their name 
means beaten in war, jang hara^ an interpretation which they will not 
admit to be correct. The tribe arc found in other parj^ of the district, 
but their chief scat is in the neighbourhood of Ehera Bajhera parganah. 

The Eayaths own 18 villages in Jallalubad, and have zamtnddrls in 
other parts of the district as well. 

There is a tradition that 50 villages in Jallalabad were in very 
ancient times held by Sayyids, whomairtained themselves on the north 
bank of the Gauges by the assistance of their brethren in Shamsabad, 
but that they were driven out by an incursion of Bajputs, and have 
now only four villages in their possession. The town called Jallalabad 
is said to have been first known by the name of Earankolapfir Fatheyn, 
in the era of Bajah Frithi Baj, of Hastinapura (Dehli) ; and it next 
was occupied by some Jogfs, from whom it dex;ived the name of Jog(pfir, 
and retained it until Jallalu’d-dfn Akbar, obtaining possession of 
called it after his own name ; that Hafiz Behmat Ehan, the Nawab oi 
Bareilly, built a fort on the khera in the village. The village is partly 
owned by Eayaths as above-mentioned, and partly by Eananjia Brahi- 
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mans, Wbo were brought into the country by the Chandela and Bachhal 
Thakurs. ^ 

The Musulman proprietors in the neighbourhood are chicdy Yuzofzuie, 
Warakzaie, and Mahmand Afghans. 

The site of Shahjahanpur was formerly called Noner Khera, and its 
neighbourhood was inhabited by Gujars, defended by a fort at the 
junction of the Oarra and Eanhaut rivers, built by Maghi and Bhola, 
two of their leaders. 

C. J. Daniell, Officiating Collector- 


TAllAI TARGANAHS. 

T^hfere are only two tribes in the Tarai which cull for remark. The 
others have moved in from neighbouring districts at various periods ; 
and informdlion regarding them will be forwarded in the report of the 
djistrict in which they preponderate; as, for instance, the liains in 
•PiUbhtt. 

The two castes and tribes above referred to — namely, the Bhuksas 
and Thirus— are unable to afford any information regarding the period 
or the reason of their settling in the Tarai, beyond that the former 
state that they oame from Dharanagar, and the latter from Chittor. 

The Bhuksas still claim to be addressed as Thakur, and a few wear 
the thread, or janeo. Sir H. Elliot, in p^ge 258, under the article 
**Des,” alludes, among others, to a district entered in the ancient 
registers in Sirkar Eamaon as ^^Bhuksar, now Kilpuri and Buderpur.” 
Bhuksar is lift name still usdil for localities inhabited by Bhuksas, 
without reference to any particular boundaries, as Thuruat signifies 
traotfl inhabited by Thirds. 

The Thfird traditions state that they come from Chittor, and refer to 
Jaimnl and Pattah. They state that they were driven from their home 
and settled here. The reference would appear to indicate the third 
sack of Chittore— 1 .«., that by Akbar, about 1560 a.d. They claim to 
have been originally Bajputs, and state that their ancestors lost their 
eaeto by taking to intoxicating liquors and rearing fowls. 1 have never 
heard firom them any allusioh to a Gurkha or hill origin, an idea which 
their type of fAituie itself suggests. The Tharus, as the Bhuksas, axe 
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STib-dividcd into goU ; and interspersed with them are other tribes, who 
arc generally called Tharus, but who are quite distinct, such as Gahar- 
war, who claim to be Itajputs, and are probably some of the Gaharw&rs 
whom Sir H. Elliot describes as a most interesting race, over whose 
origin and lineage much obscurity hangs. These never intermarry 
or eat with the Thurds, abstain from liquor, and never rear fowls; 
others, again, as Dangras, are looked down on as a lower caste by the 
Tharus. 

Sir H. Elliot says, referring to the Bhuksas, that “ those who reside in 
Kilpurf and Tabna are said occasionally to intermarry with the Thfirds 
and states them to be “ a tribe found inhabiting the forest under the hills 
from Puranpur Tabna, on the Sardah, to Chandpur, oi? tbf Ganges.” 
At present no village of Bhuksas is situated to the east of the Eitcha 
or Gola river, which is about thirty miles west of the Sardat rive^, and 
which is the existing boundary between the two tribes. The Bhuksas 
range from its west bank to the Ganges, and the Tharus fo the ea^, as 
far, I believe, as Gorakhpur. I have never heard of the two tribes 
intermarrying ; indeed, the Bhuksas marry on attaining puberty, while 
the Thanis are married as young as their means will permit. Cases 
occur of men of one tribe eloping with women of the other, and a small 
village exists chiefly inhabited by the progeny of such left-handed 
marriages. It is situated exactly between where the Bhuksa villages 
end and the Tharu villages commence. 

Either tribe claims superiority in caste, and repudiates any attempt 
at tracing them to a common origin, or of any connection between 
them; nor is there, in my opinion, any evidence on which such an 
attempt could be based. Their claims to respective stl^eriority, how- 
ever, rest on very small grounds, — ^the Bhuksas charging the Thirds 
with rearing fowls, which they do ; while the Thdrds say Bhuksas sdl 
flesh and fish, which they deny indignantly. 

It is a circumstance worth remarking that two tribes, under such 
similar circumstances, should have kept so distinct while living in such 
close proximity. They are both superstitious, and, as a rule, truthful, 
much given to intoxicating drink, and not very chaste; both more or 
less migratory, only continuing to cultivate the land until it is ex- 
hausted, and then moving off to fresh gfrounds ; both utterly reckless 
with water, with which they inundate their fields, if^allowed to, and 
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utterly careless of the swamps they may bo forming : indeed, most of 
the worst swamps could be easily proved to owe their origin to the rude 
irrigating means used by these people. Both tribes are supposed to be 
adepts in magical aiiis. A few Bhuksas in conversation with mo have 
claimed such powers for persons of their caste; but generally they 
laugh at the idea, though they attribute their comparative immunity 
from marauders during the disturbances caused by the Mutiny to the 
general belief in their superhuman powers, which the Dcsis, or plains- 
poople, ^entertj^ined. At the same time they have the greatest confi- 
dences in their hararars^ or mcdicine-mcn, who arc consulted on every 
occasion, and w^o mulct them heavily for their services. 

As a^tgier^l. rule the Tharu is more intelligent than the Bhuksa. 

It is uncommon to find a Bliiiksa village with the same name as a 
TliSffi village. If the Bhuksas had gradually retired before the Tharus 
from the Sardah to the Golah, names still common among them might 
be expected* in the three pargarahs inhabited by Tharus oast of the 
Qplah, alias Kitcha, river ; but I do not know of any instance, except 
*BUoh common names as Biria or Mahola, which offer no clue; and 
where Bhuksas are found living in villuges called Xhanpur, llussuinpur, 
Fattihgang, and Dfmarkhera, any attempt at tracing them through 
their village names is hopeless. 

Neither of th« tribes have any acknowledged leaders, through whom, 
or through whose title, a clue might bo obtained. The office harwaich 
orlarbaik of the Tharus, being hereditary, dontinucs in certain families ; 
but they now exercise no function. It appears to have been given to 
certain Tharu head-men by Eamaon Bujahs for the reasons assigned by 
Sir H. Elliot fh his Snppleratntary Glossary.'* The Bhuksas in the 
Tarai still recognize the authority of a man who is, I believe, a resident 
of a village in Kasbfpur ; but this authority appears also to have been 
conferred by Eamaon liajahs, and is chiefly exercised in settling private 
diq[>utes relating to family matters, and is generally exercised by ad- 
ministering a whipping with a cloth. 

Tharus in this district declare themselves distinct from those who 
live to the east of the Eanaita river, in Oudh, whom they declare to 
be a very inferior caste, — ^a compliment invariably returned by the few 
Th&rds I have met from thdt locality. They do not intermarry. 

Neither of these tribes claim for their ancestors the credit of ex- 
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cavating the tanks, erecting the bnildings, or smking the masoxiry 
wells, ruins of which still exist in the Tarai ; nor do they connect them 
in any way with their own history. To this day neither the TlUbnis 
or Bhuksas build even earthen walls for their houses, which are made 
of posts driven into the ground, with beams resting on them. The 
walls are made of reeds, locally termed iant, tied with grass, and 
generally smeared over with mud and cow-dung, with a thatched roof. 
The Tharus keep their residences scrupulously clean. Por wells, which 
they only use for drinking purposes, and never for irrigation, a hol- 
lowed tree is sunk into the ground. They employ hill Ur plains men 
as Mars, etc., which all tends to provo that they never iiossessed know- 
ledge sufficient to admit of their erecting the places an^ 'VfjlpiUh above 
referred to. 

Generally, all that can be considered as tolerably certain iiS^'that 
the Bhuksas came about the 11th century from Dhar^nagar, and the 
Thdrus in the 16th from Chittor, into the Tarai, which thViy sought as 
a refuge, and which tract was never practically under Mahomedan rule, 
and indeed was looked on as wild and dreadful by the troops of that*’ 
power till the time of the Ilohilla Fathans ; that these trioes assisted 
the Kamaon Rajah, by whom they were protected, and from whom 
they received sannads, etc. ; that they were ever, as now, distinct ; and 
that they were probably different branches of Rajputs.,, 

E. Colvin, SvfierinUnient^ 


MUTTRA. 

The population of the Muttra District consists almast entirely of 
Hindus, nearly half of whom arc Jats. I^ext to the J&ts, in point of 
number, are the Brahmans, Chamars, Rajputs, Rolfs, and Qa^ariyas. 

The history of the Jats is a most curious one. It seems that about 
fifty years ago they consisted of two distinct and separate tribes, com- 
prising many subordinate gots or clans. These tribes were, — ^ihe Des- 
wala, that is, the old inhabitants of the county; and the Fachdda, who 
were, as their name imparts, settlers from the west or north-west. 
Tradition varies as to the origin of the Deswala, but the couHnonest 
story is that they are descended from Rajjmts who married slave girls; 
and it is certain that they have been in the country fram time irnme- 
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morial. The Paehada, on the other hand, are, oomparatiyely speaking, 
a modem race. In all probability they did not appear in Hindustan 
till the 5th century of our era. Most of them speak of the Punjab and 
neighbouring countries, and all agree in pointing to the north-west of 
India as their original scat. There is historical evidence that they 
were settled in large numbers on the lower Indus about 200 a.d., and 
they seem from time to time to have been making their way into these 
provinces. I am told that not more than 150 years ago, numbers of 
these Pachada Jats came and settled in and around the Muttra District. 

It is not *known whence the Jats derive their name ; it is, however, 
supposed tiiof they were once identical with the Gauta of classic his- 
tory. 5e t| 2 ^s as it may, we know from the “ Zafarnoma*’ of Sharfu’d- 
din that Timur, when he invaded India, believed the Jats of the Panj&b 
of the same race as the Tartars whom he met in Central Asia. 

TJiere is lUtle to be said regarding the Brahmans of Muttra. They 
axe priticipfilly of the Sanadh tribe. Two classes, however — ^the Chau- 
^eys and AhvAsfs, — are deserving of notice. The Chaubeys are so 
named from their supposed knowledge of the four Vedas, and are found 
in many parts of India; but there is a distinct clan peculiar to the city 
of Muttra. It is said that Muttra is their original seat, though they 
were compelled by persecution to leave it for a time, and seek the pro- 
tection of *Kin§ Sarscin, the grandfather of Krishna, at Ids capital on 
the Jamna, near Batesar. 

I have not been able to ascertain when and how the Muttaa Chaubeys 
seceded from their brethren. They have probably been separate from 
time immemorial, yet their separation is marked by no great distinction 
of manners Aid customs. There is one strange practice peculiar to the 
Muttra' Chaubeys, due, I believe, .to their limited numbers. 

C. Twigg, Assistant Magistrate and Collector* 


AGEA. 

Of the Brahmans thei;p are ten sub-divisions, as given in « Oor, - Gor 

(proper), Kan- 

themc&rgin — sub-divisions purely local. With respect to the 
five Drivira clans, I may note that, w'hereas Colebrooke 
gives Kashmiri” as the fifth, all accounts in this district dazeratf, 

® nrdvira, Ear- 

give ^^Kamadik.” The latter would seem to bo the more nauk. 
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correct. None of these are found here ; and of the five Gor clans, the 
Gor proper, the Kankubj, and the Sarsut are the only three with 
which wc have to deal, and of these, the Kankubj alone hold any 
prominent place. Gors are found in the parganahs of 
Pharrah, Pirozabad, and Khandaulf, as purohita to Ahfr 
and other zamindars, while members of the Sarsut clan „ „ 
are found in these three parganahs, also in that of Fattih- 
abad ; but they are only in small numbers, and possess no landed pro- 
perty. Members of both clans are found in the city of 

^ ^ ... , ^ ^S.—KanktlbJ. 

Agra. There arc five divisions of the Kankubj Brahmans, . i.— Kanaujia 
given in the margin. The first two appear in great force 2 . aSnaSh? 

in this district, but of the others I have discovered no. 4^ , jyhoti. 

5. Baurhar. 

traces, and their true country lies to the east of the Ganges. 

The country of the Sanadhs and Kanaujias proper may be roi^hly 
represented as a triangle, having for its western side a line 4^wn 
from Pilibhft, in Eohilkhand, to the south-west of Muttra ;''and for its 
eastern, a line from Pilibhft to the junction of the Jumna and Ganges 
at Allahabad; and for its base, the country bordering upon the Jumna * 
and Chambal rivers. Of this triangle the western half forms the 
country of the Sanadhs, and the eastern of the Kanaujias. 

Sanadhs. — Tradition assigns the separation of this clan from the 
parent stock to their founder having condescended to (rfficialie at jdg 
performed by llam Chander after the defeat and death of Rdwan — an 
act which •alienated them from their stricter brethren, who, from the 
murdered llawan having been himself a Brahman, had refused to take 
part in it. This district forming part of the original country of the 
Sanadhs, they prevail in great force, Lnd apparently ofltnumber the 
representatives of any of the other, clans. In Parganah Pindhat es- 
pecially, there is scarcely a village in which they are not found as 
zamindars, cultivators, or purohita, 

Kanau.tias pbopee. — O f these there are in all sixteen sub-divisions, but 
only the following appear to be represented in any force : — 

DfcHHiT. — Why this appellation of “ the initiated,” properly common 
to all Brahmans, should have become applied specially to this clan, is 
scarcely apparent, nor have 1 been able to trace the origin of the tribe. 
They are scantily represented here, and eCj^pcar chiefly in Parganah 
Pharrah, where they have been residents for some 500 ydbrs. 
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CsiOEBB. — So called from their reading the four Yeds. 

Gohan.t— O f this clan there ore very few representaUves. 

CHAOEMifAS. — These are noticed in the Report from KhandauU only. 
They appear to have followed the migration of the Sikarwar Thakurs 
in the capacity of purohitSi and beyond a doubt received their name 
from the Chaurasi” of the Thakurs. Most probably they came from 
GwaliOTi as Elliot mentions having discovered traces of a Chaurasi of 
Sikarwars there at Pahargafh. 

Bitobus. — ^The countries of Jessalmfr, Bikonfr, TJdeypur, and Baj- 
putana gen^lly form the head-quarters of this family, members of 
which have fiRm time to time journeyed eastwards. Within the Agra 
BistriSt J;he2 are found mainly in the Parganahs of Pattihabad and 
Pfrozabad, and in one or two villages of Parganah Eheragafh. 

— Said to be a degenerate branch of the Sanadh tribe. 

GoLAPthsABS! — Said by some also to have originally belonged to the 
Sanadh family, and to have sprung from Galib Bishi — some say by a 
h>w*caste widow, others by Sakseni, daughter of the Ghanderbans Bajah 



BhItb and Josnfs. — ^From their wearing tho Brahmanical thread, the 
classes of Bhdt and Joshi, bards and astrologers, may here be noticed. 
But they are not true Brahmans, and accept as offerings iron vessels, 
cloths, etc., whfch none but the most degenerate of the priestly class 
would take. 

ChattbIs. — These claim next attention, and in historical interest 
might even claim precedence of the Brahmanical tribes. Tho following 
are the prominent clans in this^district ; — 

ChatjhIns — ^Who belong to the Surajbansf branch. A fabulous origin 
is assigned to them. It is said that they were created” at a/dy per- 
formed by a great ri%U, Basisthmuni. They arc found in all parts of 
the districti but their chief residence is in the Ehandaulf parganah, 
where they boast descent from the great but ill-fated Pirthf Baj. 
Tradition .states that Sangat Bai, the grandson of Chahic Deo, Pirthf’s 
brother, had twonty-two sons, of whom seven settled at Balram, in the 
Etah District, whence their descendants, the Chauhdns, subsequently 
migrated to parts of Huttr^ and Agra. The time of this movement it 
is impossible a|certain, but they would seem to have occupied their 
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present positions for upwards of 500 years. Their dispersion in all proba- 
bility took place very soon after the downfall of the Hindu monarchy. 

BHADAuniAS. — These are a branch of the Chauhdns, gaining their 
distinctive name from Bhaddwar, near Atah, south of the Chambal. 
This place appears to have formed the centre of their territory, which 
included the parganah of Pinnahat in this district. Only in Finnahat 
do they appear in any force. 

SikakwXk. — ^Also belonging to the Surajbansf family. They appear 
to be 80 styled from their Vcsidenco about Sikarwari, in the Gwalior 
territory. Thence they have at times, from 400 to 650 years ago, 
moved northwards, and sent their representatives into this district. 

Moius. — Also Surajbansis. Tho true origin of this namp is iunfciown. 
One account derives it from an alleged ancestor, Moradduj. Their true 
country is Dholpiir, and the tract round Chitorgarh. 

PaiuuXus. — This term also appears underived, nor hare I been able 
to trace out the original locality of this clan. 

PomXes. — Originally seated in Oujein. Their appearance in iJhefe 
parts is thus explained: — llaja Bijipal, of Baiana, wished to bring 
about an alliance between his daughter and the son of*Tindpal, of 
Oujein, and with this view sent an embassy with presents. Tindpal, 
however, objecting to the proposed marriage, ordered the ambassador 
to return ; but his son Lakansf, meeting them on Iris own account, 
accepted the proposal, and, in spite of Tindpal’s objections, brought 
back the party to Baiana, and there the marriage took place. 

Jadonh. — These are the descendants of the Chanderbansi Baja Yadu, 
and were first seated in the parts round Keraulf, on the Chainbal, and 
Baiana. * 

BAEEsinfs. — These arc a branch of the Jadons, and descendants of 
Baja Tindpal, originally settled round Baiana. Their distinctive appel- 
lation is ascribed to Akbar, to whom they afforded great assistance in 
tho capture of Chitorgarh. Tho term harem appears to be equivalent 
to Bahadur. They arc principally resident in the Fattihabad and 
Pharrali parganahs, and appear to have como across from Bhaitpur 
some 200 years ago. 

Touabs. — To this family belonged Anangpal and Pirthf Baj.- Upon 
the dissolution of the Hindu monarchy, fho Tomars migrated south- 
wards and settled in various parts of Gwalior. « • 
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EACfBHWlHAS. — These claim descent from Eash, the eldest son of 
B&m. They are tr|ced back to Jaipur, which now forms their chief 
seat, and whence they expelled the Mmas and Bargujars. 

TABXAEfS. — The origin of this clan is Brahmanical. It is said that 
four brothers, Brahmans, who in the time of Baja Tindpal were notori- 
ous dacoits, were offered pardon if they would abandon thoir evil courses. 
They did so, and, to show their complete severance from their old caste, 
threw aside {tarl, hiyd) the Brahmanical thread, and hence their name. 
They arerfoiyid chied]^ in parganahs Pharrah and Pinahat, and appear 
to have corqp from Muttra. 

BaroiJjaes, — They claim to belong to the thirty-six royal races, 
descendtyits rf Lava, Barn’s younger son. Their true country is Rajore 
and. Jaipur. Expelled thence by Kachhwahas, they sought refuge in 
Anupshahar, Rohilkhand, Muttra, Etah, and Aligarh. 

Rahtors.— ©riginally residents of Jaipur and Jodpur, and allied to 
the JRajas of Kanauj. Relationship to the old Pomar and Sikarwor 
sottlci'S seems to have drawn them here. In Parganah Khandaulf they 
*have reside^ some 100 years, whilo in Kharegaph they scarcely date 
back beyond the last decade. 

Dhakrahs.— The illegitimate descendants of Surnjbansf Rajputs, the 
offspring of slave girls. They are said to have come originally from 
the banks of tliif Narbadda river, and to have journeyed northwards in 
search of a livelihood. 

rNDOLiAS. — This clan, originally from Indore, is but scantily repre- 
sented here \ they mainly appear as zaraindars and cultivators in the 
parganah of Khandaulf, but the time of their coming is unknown. 

Bachal. — Ae original counfty of this small clan is unknown, but 
their main residence is in Muttra, Aligarh, Badaon, and Shahjahanpdr. 

Qehlots. — These arc noted as residing chiedy in the parganahs of 
Eirozabad and Ehandauli, and are said to have been settled here for 
several hundred years. Members of this clan, from which have pro- 
ceeded the two great families of Sieodya and Aharya, Rajas of Udaipur, 
ore dispersed as landholdefs over almost all parts of these provinces. 

JassIwats. — A branch of Jadons, originally residents in Jessalmfr 
and Jaipdr. They are noted as settlers in the parganah of EhandauK. 

Bais. — ^This is one of the twenty-six royal races, and from them 
Baiswara, in Oudh, takes its name. They are scattered in considerable 
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numbers over the whole of the North-Western Provinoes, and in this 
district appear chiefly in the parganah of Khan^uli ; but their resi- 
dence here scarcely dates back beyond tho last 100 years. 

Chaedels. — T his clan is also now dispersed over the greater part of 
the north-west. They were originally seated in the province of Chan- 
deli, by the Narbadda, and held a principality there. They have been 
for several hundred years residents in a few villages in the Khandaulf 
parganah. 

The next three tribes to be noticed are the Xhattrfs^ EachfSj and 
Jdts, — all originally connected with the Chattri class. 

Ehattris are scattered about the district without any special locality, 
and are said to have immigrated hero from Dehli. i 

EXenfs. — ^Descended from the Kachwaba Thakurs by slkve girls. 
They abound throughout the district, and are very old residehtSl'^but 
they seem to have settled especially in Parganahs Ehandauli, Ebera- 
ga^h, and Pinahat. Those of the latter parganah state that they came 
from Dholpur, — and this seems to have been their most recent moYS- 
ment. ^ 

JXts. — ^T hese are said to be the illegitimate descendant of Thakurs 
and low-caste concubines. Their sub-divisions are numerous, the names 
of which, equally with those of tho Each! clans, bear testimony to their 
origin. The fabulous origin assigned to them as sprui^ from Mahadeo’s 
jaiti scarcely merits notice. Most of the clans are represented in this 
district, hnd appear to be most conspicuous in the parganahs of Pharrah, 
Ehandauli, and Pirozabad. They date back many centurieB, and appear 
to have settled here from Aligarh, Muttra, and Bhartpdr. 

Banniahs. — ^B epresenting the thirk or Yaisya larin. Their sub- 
divisions are numerous, more or less true in blood. The following are 
the most prominent here : — 

AgaswXias. — ^B especting the original seat of this tribe, aeoounts 
differ greatly : the most reliable seems to be that which ascribes their 
name to their residence in Agroha, on the borders of Hariana. In the 
parganahs of Ehandauli, Pharrah, Hasur Tehsfl, and Eharega^h 1h^ 
appear in great force : in Pharrah some 300, in Eheragafh some 600 ; 
in the other parganahs there arc not many. 

PALiiwALS. — So called from Falle, & Marwar.' These axe not 
thorough Yaisyas, having Birbujar blood in them. *In the time of 
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AUla’d^^ Ohor{ (1150 a.d.), they migrated eastwards, and settled in 
the parganahs of Pharrah, EhandauH, Fattihabad, and Pinnahat. From 
PhamA there has recently — some twenty-five years ago— been a move- 
ment to Xharegarh. 

Eandelwals. — ^Mentioned as resident in Parganahs Eharegarh and 
Phairah, whither they came several centuries ago from Bhartpiir. 

Uarobb. — ^Muttra is said to have been the original seat of this clan. 
They are old residents of the district, and are found in large numbers 
in all parts except the Ehoregarh parganah, where they have only one 
village, i'h^ir settlement appears to have extended over several cen- 
turies, and vflIRous periods arc stated — from 100 to 400 years. They 
are not tru^ Yaisyas, being descended from a Yaisya by a Chaubey 
woman/ 

** ’’'xrjS.WABfAS.— This clan is mentioned only in the Pharrah parganah, 
where it has pitied some 300 years, having migrated from Dchli. 

EItath^. — T he Eayath class occupies an intermediate place, and is 
yanously reckoned as the only representative of the true Sudra caste, 
and as one of the mixed classes : Mathor, Bhatnagar, Saksena, Sirfbast, 
and Sdraj^uj, Eigam, Oor, Amisht, Eaxran, Aitano, Ealsirisht, and 
B41m(k, severally giving their names to the twelve Eayath clans. Of 
these, the Bhatnagar, Saksena, Sirfbast, and Ealsirisht clans are repre- 
sented throughgut the district, and in large numbers. A few members 
of the Aitana clan are found in the Pharrah parganah ; as also some 
Pentdlfsas, a sub-division of the Mathor Eayuths. • 

It now remains to notice the most prominent of the mixed classes. 
Anins.— Said to have sprung from a Chattrf father and Yaisya mother. 
Tradition hdl^e gives Hariana^s their original seat, but this most pro- 
bably refers to a sub-division only. Their antiquity is great, Abhirs” 
finding mention in the **Edm4yan” and ** Mah&bh£rat.” They are 
found in all parts of the district, and seem to have come mainly from 
ICutisa. Their migration dates back from 200 to 500 years. 

are numerous throughout the district, and have settled at 
various times. 

Mallahs. — These seem to belong to the old Eish&d, or fisher class. 
irARfs.^AcoountB vary as to the origin of this tribe. They are 
abtui^t throughout thellistrict 
Jkriafs.----Their origin is also variously stated.. 
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Et^sKfs. — Doscribed as tho descendants of a slave girl and the ille- 
gitimate son of a Chattri. ^ 

QadariyI. — T he descendants of an outcast Kunnf by a concubine. 
Alienated from the brotherhood, they lived apart in the jungle, gaining a 
livelihood by grazing herds. Such is one account. Another makes them 
to be tho offspring of a Karan (Kayath?) mother and a Vaisya father; 
while a third account asserts them to be Oujars, and a fourth Ahfrs. 
The latter explanations have this plausibility, that amongst Qaderiyas, 
equally with Giijars and Ahirs (and also Jats), there prevails the custom 
of the younger brother taking to wife the widow of the elder. The 
time of their settlement hero cannot be definitely ascertmned, but they 
are beyond a doubt old residents. Their sub-divisions are Qianifold, and 
keep as aloof from one another as if they were distinct castes. ^ 
Lohabs. — E xplained as the descendants of a Kurmi by a concilSine, 
caste unknown; and again, as merely a sub-division of the Chattrf 
caste, probably separated from the original stock by the speciality of 
trade. «. 

KtraririEs. — The offspring of a Brahman’s Kah4r{ concubine by a 
Sudra. Another account, however, quoted by Colebrooke, makes them 
descendants of a Brahman and a Chattrf girl. There are three classes, 
arranged according to their manner of working, — (1) Mathuriya, work- 
ing by hand; (2) Qola, working by the wheel; and (&} Parodia, toy- 
makers. 

Loi)Ans.tr-Of the origin of this tribe also various accounts are given ; 
one making them the descendants of an Ahfr by a Chattrf woman, 
another, of a Chattrf father and low-caste mother. They appear to have 
come here from Muttra and Bhartpur son e 400 years ago, &nd are found 
in the northern parganahs chiefly, being very rare in those of Iradat- 
nagar and Pinahat. 

GhamIrs. — The most reliable accounts state this tribe to be descended 
from a Mallah by a Chandal woman ; others from a Stidra father and 
Kish&d mother ; while another, stated by Colebrooke, makes them the 
offspring of a Bhangf woman and a Brahman. < 

Konfs.— Descended from a Bais father and a slave girl. 

DhIkuics. — ^Descendants of an outcast Ahfr and a Chamdrf, 'or, as 
given by Sir H. Elliot, of a Chamdr and a Chanddl woman. 

A. Sells, Officiating Deputy CoSect&r, 
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MAINPTTEr. 

AoabwXlas. — A garwalas are found in the town of Mainpurf, and also 
Shekoabad and its immediate neighbourhood. They profess the Jain 
religion, but are by descent Hindus, and state that they came from 
Agra or Agroha (supposed to be so called from Agrasen), near Dehli, 
about 116 years ago. 

Ahies. — T he Ahirs are very numerous throughout the whole district, 
and are also^considerable landholders, more especially in the parganahs 
of Shekoabad and Mustofabad. Their principal sub-divisions here exist* 
ing ere as follows: — Phatak, Nigana, Jiwariya or Jarwariya, Dhamar, 
Dunr, Knmqfiya, Karaiya, Sondelc, Rant, Lchngaya, Angcrc, Bhragado, 
Badosi}4, Malgoraya, Gaindua or Gadua, and Ghosf. All these claim 
to bdWandbansf except the Phataks, who are really by descent Thakurs, 
and, like them, have a bad character for female infanticide. 

Biis,— (?ome Bais Thakurs settled at Bhewar about 250 years ago, 
in consequence of an intermarriage between a member of their family 
and the Raja of Mainpuri, who gave them sixty villages, which they 
still hold.^ They are sub-divided into two gots — ^tho Bharadwaja and 
the Garg, the former being the more numerous. 

Bhadobis. — A Brahman caste, found scattered in small numbers here 
and there. Tlaoy accept alms from all classes indiscriminately, and are 
therefore held in very low esteem. 

BhIts. — T he Bhats are Brahmans by descent, though new scarcely 
reckoned amongst the Brahmanical families. 

Beahmans. — The principal sub-divisions of Brahmans found in the 
district are^the Sanadh, G«r, Soraswat, Eanaujia, Mathuriya, and 
Byohra. 

Btoheas. — ^All Brahmans of this class arc dealers and money-lenders, 
and so derive their distinctive name. They profess to have come from 
Harwar and Cham, in Rajputdna, about the middle of the last century, 
and now hold several zamind&ris here. 

CsAUHiiNs. — The Chauhdn Thakurs are the most numerous and in- 
fluential class in the district. 

ChIbabs ( local n ame, CnoBDABs). — It is said that the Chirars were 
in occupation of^o oouStry when the Chauhdns invaded it and dis- 
passessed ihAn. 
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EiHAEiTAS. — The Eamariya Ahfrs hold eleven villages in the ICoin^ 
puri, and forty-six in the Mustafabad, parganah. 

EachhwIkas. — There is a small settlement of Kachhwdha Thaknrs 
at Dovapura, close to the town of Mainpiiri. They say that their 
original home was beyond the Chambal. 

Kataths.— There are twelve families of Eayaths, all of ^hom claim 
descent from a certain Chitra Gupt. 

EjbXbs. — The Xirars hold thirty-five villages in the Shekoabad par* 
ganah, and claim to be a branch of the Jadava Thdkurs. They say 
their great ancestor, Eanwar Pal, invaded the west country and took 
a strong city called Kirarwar, from which they derive tKeir distinctive 
name. They settled in the district which they now occupy about 600 
years ago. Sada Sakh, Kirar, Zamindar of Karcra, puts in a pedigtee 
beginning with Varadova, in which Kanwar Pal, ah'as Karoli Pal, figures 
as a direct descendant of Krishna; and two of his neai descendants, 
Chattar Pal and Puran Pal, are stated to have settled, the first at 
Akhrend, the second at Chattarauli, about 1445 Sambat. This is the 
only date introduced throughout. Wilson, in his Glossary, describes 
the Kirdrs, though with a query at the end of the sentence, as a low 
tribe, whose occupation is to sell grass and exercise horses, and identifies 
them with the hrd^s (barbarians), the cirrhadco of the ancients. There 
can be little doubt that Kirdr and hirdt are really the (ame word, but 
the description above given is much too unfavorable a one for the people 
answering ito the name in this district ; and Wilson appears to have 
overlooked for the moment a passage in Manu,” x., 43, 44, where 
the Kirdts are included in a list of Kshatriya castes (so far confirming 
the local tradition) which have becomas degraded in cotasequenoe of 
neglecting their proper religious duties. 

The Kirdts of whom Wilson was thinking are no doubt those men- 
tioned in the ^'Padma Purana,” with the Nishads, Bhils, Pulindas, etc., 
as descendants of the dwarf who was supematurally bom of King 
Yena, and was the embodiment of his sins. 

Mathubitas.— The Mathuriyas are a class 6f Ohaubey Brahmans who, 
as their name indicates, have come from Muttra. They key fliat th^ 
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first settled in ICainpfiri about 300 years ago, and that Chittor was 
their original homejbefore .they moved to Muttra. 

BAonUEANsis. — Some Baghubansi Thakurs hold three villages in the 
neighbourhood of Ghiror. They state that they came from Ajudhia in 
the time of Baja Jaichand of Eanauj. 

Bithoxs. — The Bathor Thakurs are Surajbansf, and came from 
Ajudhia in the time of Baja Jaichand. They have a chaurasl in 
Earraulie which now comprises eighty-eight villages, though some of 
these have ^een recently acquired. 

PffATAKS^— The Phatak Ahfrs hold twenty-one villages in the Sheko- 
abad Tehsfli, and give the following account of their origin : — There 
was a Bajfe of Chittor of the Sissodhia lino of Bajputs, commonly 
^dci&ignnled the Kateri Rana. ITis capital was attacked by the King of 
Deh/!]| and, of the twelve gates of the city, one only held out. There- 
fore, when the invading army had retired, the Baja decreed that the 
guard of tlie twelfth gate and their descendants should ever thereafter 
he distinguished by the name of Phatak. They profess to bo actually 
descended^from this Rana by a dola marriage with the daughter of 
Digpal, Baja of Mahaban, an Ahfr, and they are accordingly reckoned 
among the Ahirs. From this marriage two sons were born, Bijay 
Singh and Hansraj : the former abandoned his native district, and, with 
a disorderly bind of followers, roamed the country till he came to 
Bamohar, then in the hands of the Mewatis, whom he dispossessed and 
there estabUshcd himself about the year 1106 Sambat. The lands in 
the occupation of their descendants arc still called the Samohar cJiaurasL 
The family of Hansraj, the second son, settled at Khat Ehcra, in the 
vicinity of Ifehli. • 

Sanadhs. — The Sanadha form one of the largest and most influential 
Bfcdiman classes in the district, being most numerous in Bhangaon. 
They are divided into two main lines. The first contains sixteen gots^ 
of which the Sandil, the Gautama, the Yasisht, and the Bharadwaja 
are the principal here found : they say that they came as the purohitB 
of the Bathors, first to Bampoie, and thence to Bhangaon. The second 
line comprises three-and-a-half goU. They say they came from Sambhal 
400 years 

SouABS. — ^e Sonars o^Bhangaon claim to be Thakurs from Eanauj, 
which iocalitf they profess to have left 1500 or 1600 years ago. 
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Saeauoies. — The Saraugies (Jains) are numerous in the town of 
Mainpurf, There are two divisions, which have ijo intercourse with 
each other, the Saraugie proper, and the Lohiya Saraugie. The latter, 
so called from the trade which they follow, are considered the inferior* 
The former have a temple of some antiquity by the Ganesh Sarwaza, 
and the Lohiyas have recently erected a new temple for themselves at 
very considerable expense* The separation between the two classes 
would appear to be of recent date* 

Tanks. — The Tank Thakurs hold eight villages in the Mainpdri 
Tehsilf. They claim to be Jadubansi, and say that they** came from 
Karraulic and Tank, and settled in the village of E[osma,*disposseBBing 
the former occupants, who were Brahmans. « . 

Till KITES. — The Thakur classes found in the district are as lollo'^fs, 
of which several have already received special mention: — ChaiJhdn, 
Bargujar, from Gujrat, Kachhwaha, Tank, Eaghubansf, Ef thor, Jadava, 
Gor, Bais, Guhlot, Tomar, Dhakara, Bhadauriya, and Baghela. 

F. S. Gbowse, Assistant Collector, t 


ETAWAH. 

The early history of Etawah, and that tract of country now included 
in the district ef that name, is involved in the same doubt and obscurity 
which rests upon everything Indian prior to the commencement of the 
eleventh ccxitury. 

The pandits produce slohs^ said to be derived from the '^Mah&bhdrat,” 
in which the name of Etawah occurs, but these appear to be forgeries; 
indeed, though there are reasons to believe that the plflt$e is of con- 
siderable antiquity, and though the current j^radition is that Mahmud 
of Ghazni^ took Etawah after a three days* fight in 1022-23 A.i)., after 
his unsuccessful attempt to protect his ally, the Baja of Eanauj, no- 

♦ Though it is not, I belicTO, the commonly received identification, I have no 
doubt myself that the famous place of Munj, which Mahmfid destroyed in 1017-18, 
is no other than the Munj situated in the district, fifteen miles north of Etawah, the 
^ size and height of whose khera is almost, if not quite, unequalled in the Do&h* The 
account of Mahmfid's marches is confused to a degr^ in ^•‘rsian histoiies ; 

but 1 think that, taken as a whole, the present situation of Munj will suit their nar* 
ratives as well, if not better, than any other. ^ 
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thing authentic is known of its history until towards the close of the 
twelfth century. ^ 

Etawah formed part of the antarhed according to later hAtorians, 
and it seems probable that it was at one time an integral part of the 
kingdom of Kanauj ; but long before our authentic history commences 
the country (over which the Kings of Dehli then seem to have claimed 
sovereignty) had ceased, I think, to own even a nominal allegiance to 
the Eathor Dynasty, and the whole tract seems to have been overrun 
with Meos^ whose turbulent lawlessness had reduced it almost to a 
wilderness.* A time came, however, when two powerful llajput races 
— the one from the south and the other from the west— swept over it, 
and, having exterminated the Meos, founded a number of princely 
ho'usesymany of which to this day retain the titles, and (notwith- 
stanffng our anti-talukdari policy, so pertinaciously clung to for more • 
than half a century) something of the possession^ of their great an- 
cestors. ' 1 

, fif these two races, the earliest to appear on the scene were the 
Senghars. 

Claiming, like the Oautam Bajputs (well known in Azimgafh, 
Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Fattihpur, etc.), to be descended from Singhi or 
Siringhi Kish and a daughter of the then monarch of Kanauj, they 
pretend that their own immediate ancestor, Purandco (or Sorandeo, as 
some have it), son of Padam Kish and grandson of the horned sage, 
Singhi Eish, having received the tllak from Eaja Duliif of Antar, 
migrated southwards and established an important kingdom in the 
Dekkan, or, as most will have it, in Ceylon. 

For seveifty-two generations the Senghars ruled in the far south, 
whence, moving to Dhara«(Dhar ?), for fifty-one more generations their 
sovereignty remained intact. Thence they appear to have been forced 
to migrate to Bandhu, whence again, six generations later, they moved 
to Kanar, a place near Jaggammanpur. Here it was that, in the 137th 
generation from Singhi Eish, Eaja Bisukdeo — or Sukdeo, as he is in- 
differently called, — the founder of the modem fortunes of the Senghar 
Eaj, first saw the light. 

I entertainnodogjj^hat he is a real historical personage. His birth 
in all the mS'si-namehs ^s assigned to the year Sambat 1122, or 
1065 A.i>. I bilt 1 am myself inoUned to believe that his birth haa been 
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thrown 100 years too far back, and that the correct date would be 
1165 A.D. 

Ho mWied Heokulah, the daughter of Jay Chand, apparently the 
Bathor Baja of Kanauj, who in 1194 a.d. was defeated somewhere in 
the Etawah District by Shahabu’d-din Qhorf, who, it is said, plundered 
Etawah itself about the same time. 

This victory destroyed for ever the great kingdom of Eanauj, and 
paved the way for the Senghar and Chauh^n principalities. Sisi&kdeo 
took possession of tho wholo of the eastern parts of the present district. 
His descendants allege that ho received it in dower on his marriage 
with the daughter of the Eanauj Baja, on condition of Exterminating 
the Mcos, who were then ravaging the whole country. But this seems 
scarcely likely, since at the time of his marriage the kings 0 $ Dehli 
• claimed sovereignty over this tract, and had made, about the tilLe of 
the famous battle of Tiraurf, a grant of a portion of it«to their own 
employEs. 

In 582 H., or 1186 A.n., one Udaikam, of Ajudhia (a Srfbastan^ 
Kayath of the Diisera division), presented himself at the Court of Pirthl 
Baj hs an aspirant to tho royal favor. Proving himself both brave and 
clever, he was sent with a force to Phapund to reduce the Meos to 
order; and in a.d. 1191 received a formal sannad conferring on him a 
Jaffhlr of Bs. 50,000, with the title of Chaudhrf. v 

Then came the destruction of the Dehli Baj in 1193 A.n., and of that 
of Eanauj 4n 1194 a.d., after which both the Kayath and the Senghar 
appear to have obtained the favor of the conqueror. Poker Dass, XJdai- 
kam’s son, was confirmed in his father’s Jaffhlr and title, with the addi- 
tion of being nominated hereditary KanAngo of the shagS^f Phapund, 
with further emoluments ; while Bisukdeo ^d his sons obtained firm 
hold of the whole of the rest of the eastern half of the district. 

Of the Kayaths, Chaudhrf Ganga Fershad, of Burhedanna and XTmrf, 
Taldkdar and Honorary Magistrate, still (with branches of his family) 
hold nearly the same villages they obtained in grant some 650 years 
ago; while the Baj as of Bharrai, Jaggammanpfir, Burn, Sakkat, and 
all the multitudinous <*Bua,” <‘Bawat,” and *<Kdnr” kinsmen, holding 
some 300 to 400 villages between them, suficientlY maintain ih6 name 
and position of their great ancestor. ^ 

It was somewhat later than the advent of the Sen^^iais that the 
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Ohgiili&i Baja, Samersa (grandson of Hamir Shah, killed at the taking 
of J^ttambur in 1230 a.d., by Altamsh), with his two brothers, the 
founders of the Bajore and Mainpuri Dynasties — all being so^ of Baja 
Dram Bao, and great-great-grandsons .of Birthi Baj, — mado their way 
from Ifimrana to this part of the country ; when Samer Shah with his 
Chauhan followers and friends took possession of the whole of the 
western portion, as the Senghars already had of the eastern portion, of 
the district. This I take to have occurred somewhere about 1266 a.d., 
and I gather that the Chauhans obtained a certain amount of countenance 
from*GhyefSu’d-din, in consideration of their having aided to exterminate 
the Meos, ^ho were then, as ever, the very bdte noire of all regular 
administr^i^ion. 

Frjp this stem the Bajahs of Pertabnir and Chakkernagar, the 
Ban of Sikrori, the Baos of «TassoKan and Kisni, and other princely 
houses, spr^g, and though they probably no longer hold more than a 
fifth at Aost of the 1,122 villages over which Sumersa once exercised 
regal authority, the Chauhans ai-c still the dominant race of the west, 
as the Senghars ore of the cast, of the Etawah District. 

But tfiough the Chauhans and Senghars are, and have been for fully 
600 years, the ruling races here, it must not be supposed that these 
are the only castes, or even the only Bajputs, who deserve our notice. 
Before the Senghars, the Gaur Thakurs in the north-east, and, 
the advent of the Chauhans, the Bhadaurias in the west, were in their 
turns powerful, and have left till thi .; day represontatkes in many 
village communities. 

The Gaurs belong to those dim middle ages in which nothing can be 
distinguislfcd with certainty^ According to their own traditions, they 
migrated from Sopar in jbhe west as early as G50 a.d., and took up their 
head-quarters at Parsu, reclaiming much of the surrounding country 
from the everlasting Meos, whom everybody was always conquering, 
without, it must be confessed, their appearing much the worse for it. 

In about 1000 a.d. the Gaur Thakurs were, they assert, in great 
force in that tract of country now known as Phapund, Akbarpur, 
Oreyab, Bassulabad, and Dera Mangalpur pargonahs, having their 
head^quarters at Malh ausie, and founding fifty-two {hatvan) gharis, 
amongst Dmrf, Burhedana, and many others later 

granted to the Bayath Chaudhris, are enumerated. Who exactly Allah 
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and Tidal (the worthy Eajas of M ahoba whose prowess is sung to this 
day at the commencement of the rains by all the minstrels and pea^ts 
of the Central Doab) may chance to have been, and whether they were 
men or myths, the works of reference at my command do not enable 
me to decide ; but it is to those doughty warriors — ^but specially the 
matchless archer, Tidal — that the Oaur Thakurs ascribe their defeat 
and ruin at the very commencement of the twelfth* century. Else- 
where they again, on various occasions, rose into importance, but here 
they never regained their lost supremacy, though their descendants to 
this day continue to hold Sahail, Karchalla, Jaura, and other villages 
in this and the Cawnpore Districts. 

The Bhadaurias on the west, whose head-quarters are in the Bah 
Pinahat parganah of tho Agra District, claim, as is well known^ great 
antiquity, and are (owing to the favour in which they stood fiT'the 
later times of the Mahomedan Emperors, which arc lea^t forgotten) 
allowed precedence by the Cliauhans of Manchhana (or Maibpuri) and 
Pertabnfr; but in reality these Bhadaurias were of no importance,, 
when tho great Chauhan houses were founded hereabouts, and only 
rose into notice when the Chauhans of Etawah had been for nearly 400 
years the rulers of the whole country round about. It was during the 
time of Shahjahan and his successors that tho Bhadaurias (always a 
troublesome and disrei)utable set) obtained a permanent hold, which 
they still retain on much of the Chauhan territory. 

Mingled evith the Bhadaurias are a few communities of Dhakera 
Eajputs, who appear to have migrated hither from the direction of 

* Bow they reconcile this early date with the alleged fact that TJd^d married a 
daughter or sister of Juicliaiid of Eauauj, 1 cannot pretend to say. Everyone knows 
Udal’s story,— how as a boy he broke the Kahari’s gharn ; and how, taunted by her, 
he went and recovered his father’s skull ; his loves, his conquests, and his sad fate-^ 
are they not told in all our chroniclos P One such contains nearly 1,000 pages of 
close manuscript, solely devoted to Udal and his family. But for all that, 1 am by 
no means convinced that he and his exploits are not pure myths, and that his whole 
story, as originally told, was not a scmi-rcligious fable. If he was a and not a 
myth, the story of his marrying Jaichand’s daughter need give no trouble. Every 
family who ever manied in old days into any Rathorc fa mjl ^-Kanau i now give out 
that their ancestor married Jaichand’s daughter. .Probably it may have been one of 
his great-grandfather’s chobdar's daughters ; hut this is all the some t6’Hhem. 
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Ajmir early in the sixteenth century, and to hare early joined them- 
8elT|iB with the Bhadaurias. Tor nearly two centuries they bore a 
reputation as robbers and cut-throats second only to that of Ucir pro- 
totypes, the Meos, and to this day they are, I think, the least respect- 
able of our village communities. 

In the east, again, where this district marches with that of Cawn- 
pore, a good many of the Gahlor — or, as it is sometimes written, Gahlot 
— ^Thakurs are to be found. The head-quarters of this clan, hereabouts 
at least, is Parganahs Rassulabad and Tirua Thattia, Zillah Farrakh. 
abad. * Thoy profess to have made their way, about 1400 A.n., from 
Muttra and^chli, to assist Sultan Mahmud Taghliik in maintaining 
order in auj^ about Kanauj, and to have received the GOO villages they 
still pN)fe8s to hold in reward for their services. Tliat they obtained 
" theiss^^resont holdings about the time that that most blood-thirsty 
ruffian, Tamgrlano, had reduced tho whole of Upper India to a state 
of anarchy*is, I deem, probable enough ; but although Mahmud Taghlak 
^wji residing for a short time at Kanauj, it was as a mere refugee, 
and I doubt whether ho ever attempted to keep order ayiyivliere^ or pos- 
sessed an^ power to reward allies. I suspect by ** their own good 
swords they won those lands,’’ as certainly later by those same swords 
they kept them,” 

A considerable number of Parihar Thakurs arc to bo found in that 
portion of the district south of tho rivers Kuari and Chambal, known 
as tho Taluka Sandiis. Inhabiting, as Uiose people hav» done, that 
intricate and inaccessible net- work of ravines that abuts on the Banch- 
naddf (as the confluence of the Jamna, Chambal, Sindo, Koari, and 
Pahdj is h^e termed), they#havo ever bees a peculiarly lawless and 
desperate community. ^ 

The great ancestor of these Parihars was Belau Deo. Prom him, in 
the seventh generation, descended Nahir Deo, ono of whoso fourteen 
sons, Paup Singh, founded this particular clan, who were then located 
in Biana, Zillah Amritpiir. Very early in the eleventh century, and 
consequent on (though .why consequent, none can explain) the defeat 
of Anang Pol by Mahmud of Ghazni, Samit Rai, the then surviving 
head of the house, fled to Sandus and colonized the country thereabouts, 
which his (ffiRalrc^auIhie to ocenpy. 

The Eachhwdhas are also represented in this district. The Eaurs 
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of Bailah were once rather important landholders, and| with their 
numerous kinsmen, still hold Bailah itself and a few other yillages* 

The ij^achhwahas appear to have emigrated at an early period lirom 
Gwalior or its neighbourhood to that tract of country now known as 
Kachhwuhi Qhar. Thence in 1656 a.d. came one Ajab Singh, who 
took service with the then Eaja of Euru, and later, through his master's 
influence, obtained possession of Bailah and other villages. Besides 
this family, there are a good number of this caste (all emigrants bom 
Xachhwahi Ghar) sprinkled here and there about the eastern parganahs 
of this district. i, 

To return, the llajput races were the pioneers, but W'lth them and 
after them came tribes of Brahmans, as pandits, purohits, and piijaris^ 
who soon obtained villages or portions of villages as madfis, or,^as sub- 
sistence provisions, from their warlike patrons. '‘-ff 

Throughout this district, if we except the Oreyah parganah, the 
Kanaujias are in majority. A very considerable proportion of these 
belong to the Dubai division (or got ) ; and one celebrated Diibai, Suiv- 
nath, is recorded as having accompanied Baja. Sumersa when he first 
established himself in Etawah. Throughout the north-east’ of the dis- 
trict Kanaujias abound, but all admit that they only came by degrees, 
finding their way one by one to the courts of the Senghar chieftains, 
from whom they obtained grants of lands, and whose ^rights they in 
many cases usurped in the course of time. 

In the centre of the district, for some reason, there always remained 
a broad belt of dcbateable land between the Senghars and the Chauhans, 
and in this neutral ground, about 1500 a.d., appeared two Kanaujia 
Brahmans, Dhun and Mun {query, should these be Dhanoand Man?), 
born, it was said, at Kandbaha, near Bilhur. Those soon possessed 
themselves peacefull}'' of a very considerable tract of country. 

In the Oreyah parganah (which is not generally known), the 
Sanaurias or Sanadhs predominate, and are represented chiefly by 
Singias and Merhas, two well-known yots of that sub-family. TlieiB 
are a considerable number of Singia^ Brahman zam(nd&rs, and these 

* The Singlos are also called Gargia Ghaubeys. Th ey say tha t Garga Chl^aj, 8ti 
Krishen's guru, belonged to their family. Their n^e is deriv^ Wy allege, itom 
that of their native country — a tract near Dehli, which was once known as Siqghi. 
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all date their origin from one Basdeo. According to them their an- 
ces^r first settled at Sabhda under the protection of the Senghars, and 
then one of his sons went to Dehli, where he obtained servi^ late in 
Shahabu’d-dfn Ghorf’s reign. 

They are probably in error in dating their advent so far back as 
^ 1200 A.D., but they are unquestionably one of the first of the Brahman 
septs now existing that settled in the district. 

The Merhas profess to have been from early times the family priests 
or the Senghar Eaj of Bhorrai. 

Ifi the Jitawnh parganah, besides the gradual influx of Kanaujias, 
two distinct^mmigrations of other Brahmans ore noticcablo as having 
to this day J.eft numerous representatives. 

Verj early in the fourteenth century, when AlauM-din took Ban- 
tam]^, Chitorgarh, and other places, one Harripant, a famous pandit, 
made his way to Etawah. With him came Ugarsen, Mathiiria, and , 
others of tBat sub-division of the Sanaurias. Ugarsen* s two sons, Badho 
Itn^Madho, rose to more or less importance, and at this j)rescnt moment 
their descendants of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth generation, 
as well as the descendants of their father’s companions, arc to bo found 
almost throughout the Etawah parganah. 

Another and for more important sept of Sanaurias arc tf.io Sabam” 
Chaudhrfs of Manikpur. Their ancestors, it is generally allowed, ac- 
companied llaja Sumersa on his first settlement in the district, and 
from him obtained the title of Chaudhri dnd a grant of several villages. 

In later times they possessed, it is said, a chauraai of villages. 

Of the Kayat or writer class, besides the important Phajund family 
already noticed, a considerable number are to be found in the Etawah 
parganah. Of these* the mdst. noticeable arc the Ayara family (Suksonai 
Eayats of the Pardhan whose ancestor, an inhabitant of Kanauj, 
migrated to Etawah after Eaja Jaichand’s death, and when Sumersa 
took possession of Etawah, entered his service. 

Besides these, there are the Chakwa and Parasna Eayats, to whose 
family belongs^ the famous Baja Nawal Bai, whom the Nawab Ban- 
gash killed. Those are Suksenai Eharrai. Again, there are the Ekdill 
Eayats, J)4d»n()^and others, whose ancestors were one and 

all followers o^ servants of the Chauhan Bajos. 
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For traders the Etawah District has never been famous. Inacoessihle 
ravines/iense jungles, and the unchecked rule of virtually indepeiji^eiit 
petty Tnakur chieftains were not elements conducive to the rapid 
development of commerce. 

About 400 years ago one Mota Mai, a Ehattrf of Jalaun, settled in 
the old city, and there, with a number of relatives and kinsmen, grew 
to importance. He built a magnificent residence — one might 'almost 
call it a palace — which still, though ruined (and all its best marble and 
stonework long since sold away by his numerous pauper .descendants), 
attest the builder’s wealth and taste. . ' 

Of the humbler traders or Banniahs scattered everywhere about the 
district, a large proportion are Aggarwallas. These AggarTOUas are said 
by Elliot to derive their name from Agroha, on the borders of I^ariana ; 
but I believe that this statement is incorrect, as by all tradition, written 
and oral, they are descended from a person named Avgar, or Dgar. 
According to some accounts he was a Brahman saint, Augdr Blkhisdr ; 
while others call him a Kshatriya Baja, TTgor Sen. Be this as it may, 
ho had seventeen sons, whom he married to the seventeen dau^ters ' 
of Basuk Dcota, King of the Hagas. 

The descendants of these Hag-kannics, or snake-daughters, were 
called Aggarwallas, and these comprise to this day seventeen goU^* 
named after Augar’s seventeen sons. Those snake-ladies brought with 
them a number of slaves, and the descendants of these were called 
Dassa^ to this day a well-known though inferior race of Banniahs. 
How these Aggarwallas, descendants of saints or monarchs, came to 
sink into the position they have ever occupied within the historical 
period, is, I think, easy of explanation.!. Admitting, as i6 now unques- 
tionable, that these serpent-kings, of whqfn we hear so much, were 
nothing more than the chieftains of tribes of invaders whose birthplace 
was beyond the Himalayas, Scythians, as Elliot calls them, and con- 
curring with Elphinstone that any considerable admixture of the blood 
of these barbarians in the pure Bajput stocks is highly improbable,— -I 
believe that many of the inferior castes, and amongst others the Aggar- 

* Viz.y Garag, Gotal, Basal, Nayal, Tondal, 0haiQdan» 

Abarn, Dhabaraa, Eusal, Gangal, and tbroc others which 1 have never been abto to 
find out. * 
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walla Ba&niahs, the Eayats, the Oujars, and the J&ts, originated in 
xnaipages between^males of the pure Brahman and Bajpnt s^cks and 
of the later hordes of invaders. The subject, howov^, is one 
which I cannot here discuss further. 

Then we have the Jameya Banniahs, of whom there are a good many 
in Oreyah, and who are remarkable as having until quite recently always 
buried their dead, whom they now place on a mat and fling into a 
river. They claim descent from Pahlad, son of Hiranya Kasyap, but 
they take their name from Jameya, their more immediate progenitor, 
who, abam^oning the ^'panth^' or sect of Hiranya Kasyap, became 
initiated in ftie worship of Bishen (or Vishnu), and proscribed the same 
to his descendants. Like others of the trading and laboring classes, 
their advent to this part of the country seems to have been subsequent 
to th^ comparative restoration of order under the Bajput chieftains. 
Besides the^ Jatneya Banniahs, there are the Gaharwdr, Gahore, 
Didhomra,* and Fur war, or ^judiahbasis, and others, whose traditions, 
^thAigh useful in discussing the general question of the origin of the 
inferior castes, would be too tedious to dwell on here. And lastly, 
before coibluding this passing notice of our traders, we are bound to 
name the Marwarls — commercial adventurci’s — of many castes, wlio, 
second to none in enterprise and industry, periodically seek in these 
provinces the iortunea they generally return to spend in their distant 
homes in Marwar. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Hindu races, and the truth is 
that ours is an essentially Hindu population, amongst which here and 
there a few Mahomedans only have been permitted to find homes. .Not 
as oonquerofs or rulers, for^he most part came the Mahomedans to 
Etawah: nature hed so fortified the Bajput principalities here that 
neither Shah nor Nawab ever ventured to interfere much with them, 
though in course of Akbar’s time the whole was duly included in the 
snbah of Agra, under the dasturs of Etawah, Bhaugdon, and Kalpi. 

In early times the whole northern half of the district was traversed 
from west to east by a portion of that broad ten-I’os belt of dMk jungle, 
which — ^though now in many localities replaced by cultivation, and 
everywhere greatly diminished in breadth, is still to be traced through 
the Mirat,4(i!land8hahr^^ligarh, Etah, Mainpurf, Etawah, and Gawn* 
pore District^-was once a dense continuous aud jungle forest. 
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The whole of the south of the district was, and indeed still is, a set-* 
work of jjprriblo ravines (then everywhere densely wooded), ,fring^ 
throughout their whole course the Jamna, Ohambal, and Euari rivers. 
Lastly, right through the centre of the district runs the Senghar, which 
for the last thirty miles of its course here is bordered on either side by 
a bolt of ravines, in many places several miles in breadth. These latter 
ravines, even up to a recent date, were so densely clothed with khair,* 
rewajjf chenkar,J babul, § and others of this thorny race, that it was 
difficult in many places for even a single footman to thread his way 
amongst them; and all tradition leads us to believe that in past times 
the Jamno-Chambal ravines wore no less densely clad. ^ 

It is therefore no matter of surprise that, close as Etav^lih was to 
the capital of the great Mahomedan Emperors, the Hindus always con- 
trived to hold their own, so that we have but few, and these but ^tle 
important, Mahomedan families to chronicle here. * ^ 

Phapund and Etawah alone have any Maliomedans. To Thapund, 
early in tto sixteenth century, from Jaunpur, came Sayyid Yusuf, a ^ 
native of Bokhara, known to us now as Shah Jaffer Bokhari. yfith 
this good man came his brother, Sayyid Tayab, and his family ; and 
this luttcr’s descendants are now the leading Mahomedans of Phapund. 
About the same time appeared also at Phapund one Baba Sejhanand, 
who is said to have been born in Totadari, near Ajmir ;#and with this 
Baba the Bokhari contracted the strongest friendship. Both Sejhanand 
and Shah J&lfcr, who died in 95G Hijri,j| left a nalne for goodness and 
sanctity, revered alike by Hindu and Musulman, — and flowers are 
sprinkled, lamps are lit, and snow-white sheets are still spread upon 
the Mahomedan's tomb at festivals by the- pious of both citeds; while 
the great fair of Shah Bokhari, held yearly ^t it to this day, shows 
how long and brightly ''good deeds shine out upon this naughty 
world,” and how, even in the darkest ages and amongst the most 
ignorant people, a career of pure unselfish piety and good works will 
conquer sectarian prejudices, and live to distant generations in the 
hearts of multitudes, who, though they will not imitate, can at least 
admire, its virtues. 

In Etawah we have two families or clans of M^omedans. The first 

* Acacia Catechu. t Acacia LenoophlsDa. % AcaciaTfriq^iiiosa. 

{ Acacia Arabics. || The date ia on his tomS. 
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are Shaikhs, who, emigrating from Bagdad, settled in Dehli in Chongis 
Ehgia^s time, early^in the thirteenth century, and thence in time of 
the Emperor Akbar (whose sannads they retain to this day) moved to 
Etawah, of which they became the hereditary kazis, although they 
never appear to have become landholders. The other clan are Sayyids, 
whose progenitor, Sayyid Jabba, of the Barah Sadat, obtained in 
Faroksir’s time a small grant of land in Etawah from the Yizier Abdulla, 
who, as is well known, belonged to the same famous Sayyid stock. 

There still remain the inferior castes, of whom in this district the 
Ahfrs, Chahiars, Kachfs, and Lodlns ai*c perhaps the most noticeable 
and .most important. Of the origin* of these, or tlio times at which 
they first occupied the district in considerable numbers, nothing can bo 
said with certainty. 

Looking back through the dim vista of receding ages, we seem to 
discern tracoa of a time when the Etawah District was widely different 
ifom anyAing it has ever been within the historic period : a time when 
•population was very dense, and when arts long since forgotten, and a 
religion ]^w unknown, grow and flourished everywhere about the dis- 
trict. Even in the midst of barren plains, ancient sites f of considerable 
magnitude, and in some instances extraordinary height, attest the im- 
portance and antiquity of the towns under which they once slowly grew. 
Fragments of % highly glazed and ornamental pottery, such as in Asia 
is now scarcely produced anywhere out of China, and portions of sculp- 
ture, which even now, weather-beaten by unnumbered ^seasons, are 
almost Grecian in the purity of their design, from time to time crop 
up — ^mute records of arts and civilization, such as in the last thousand 
years have^found no paroUlls here. Even the principal mosque in 
Etawah itself is nothing | but a modified Buddhist temple, to which it 
is impossible to assign a later date than the fifth century of our era. 

^ From Bach scraps of tradition as I have at various times collected from the people 
and ftom native books, modern and ancient, 1 hope some day to bo able to show good 
grounds for believing that most of the more important of the lower castes spring from 
unions betweeu^e males of the higher castes and females of the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the country, or in some cases (and these are the most respected of the lower 
castes) the ^ales of the ^led Scythian races. 

t Known SA^hheras, 

1 was the first to point this out, and oven now il is not generally known. 
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‘ Some great calamity then devastated the country. War and pestilence 
may ha||3 contributed; but there are nowhere the faintest traces of 
irrigating channels — water is very far from the surface, and it is to one 
of those torriblo famines to which this part of the Do4b is peculiarly 
liable that I myself am inclined to attribute tha change. 

The next glimpse we catch of the country — ^it is almost tenantless, a 
straggling wilderness, overrun with scattered hordes of robber savages; 
then came that widely-extended reflex movement of the southern Bajput 
tribes towards the north and north-east, which, commencing long before 
the earliest important Mahomedan invasion, has never, I think, been ade- 
quately explained. Other tribes doubtless preceded them, of whem.even 
such faint traces as we have of the Gor occupation no longor remain to 
us ; but the first to obtain a lasting footing here were the Songhars’ and 
Chauhans’ bold hearts and strong arms, before whom the plun<ferers 
soon melted away. Once more something like protection to life and 
property is afforded : the Brahmans come with science, suoti as it^is, 
and all that still remains to them of a declining civilization ; agricul-# 
turo becomes possible; herds multiply in something like^ security ; 
commerce and banking spring up to aid the distribution of growing 
wealth, and the Tatars, Mughals, and Mahrattas have suceessively held 
nominal sway, and exercised a more or less real authority over them. 

Brauhans. — I note, though it is probably so perfeefly well Known 
as to require no repetition, that Brahmans are divided into two great 
classes — thS Panch Gor, who reside north, and the Fanoh Dravira, who 
reside south, of the Vindyachal mountains. 

The Gor contains five great families: — 1, Sarosut; 2, Kankubj; 8, 
Gor; 4, Maithal; 5, Iltkol. ^ * 

The Dravira contains five other great families*. — 1, Toilang; 2, 
Drawer; 3, Mahorasht; 4, Eamatic; 5, Gujar. These do not inter- 
marry, I believe. 

The Kahkubj, with whom chiefly we are concerned in these pro- 
vinces, contains five sub-families: — 1, Sanauria, or Sanadh ; 2, Eanaujia ; 
3, Jijhotia; 4, Bhufnh4r; 5, Sarwaria. Thesfi do intermairy. 

The Eanaujias, again, comprise sixteen divisions ana 104 fots ; and 
similarly each of the sub-families include a vast number of divisions 
and ffote. No two authorities agree as to these, and some years ago, 
after recording some hundreds, I came to the conclusion Siat these dis- 
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tanetions were of no value. Doubtless, however, Brahmans of the same 
^oi^^eannot intenumry. The distinction of gots had their oriuu in the 
Jdffg and ma performed by their ancestors and founders. ^ 

Eatiths. — ^These, as is well known, claim descent from Chandar, or 
Oiittor Ghipt, who had two wives and twelve sons, each of whom was 
founder of a separate clan. There ought, therefore, now to be only 
twcdve such clans, but a thirteenth has been somehow introduced, and 
the Eayaths are always said to contain twelve and a half families. Those 
are — 1, Mathur; 2, Bhatnagar; 3, Srfbast or Srfbastam; 4, Suksona; 
5, Kalserfsht; 6, Negam; 7, Gor; 8, Suraj-thug; 9, Amisht; 10, 
Aithana;'"H, Balmek; 12, Karan; 12J, Unaia. 

These cjiUnot intermarry, but each of these arc divided, first, in 
great sub-divisions, as the Sribast into (<z) Kharai, {h) Dusora ; and all 
thesa sub-divisions into innumerable dls, the members of each dl being 
unable to mjrry in their own dZ, or out of their own great family. 

0. A. Hume, C.B., Collector. 


ETAH. 

Out of a population of 614,351 souls, there arc 71,662 Chamdrs and 
10,900 Kolfs.« 

IT is not known from what part of the country tho Chamdrs came, 
but it is possible that they have settle 1 here on account of the leather 
trade. They ore sub-divided into seven classes — viz., Jatua, Kaien, 
Kurah, Jaiswar, Jhosia, Azimgafhfa and Kuris. 

Anfas AtD Ahibs. — O f t\^8e there arc 63,193. 

Lodhas — Of whom th^ are 58,758 souls in this district. They are 
chiefly to be found in the parganahs of Etah and Marehra ; they hold 
zamfndarf in this district, and are old inhabitants. There are six sub- 
divisLona of caste amongst them, viz., Fataria, Mathuria, Sankallajaria, 
Ldchia, Sharia, and Fania. The Fataria caste abounds in Etah, and 
came from the westr-^-the districts of Aligarh and Dehli. Atranjf- 
kherah is alHacient seat of the Lodhas. Lodhas are said to have come 
froift the hills. 

TmJsMB . — Of these' there are 53,182. .The principal tribe of 
Ihakuis^ idhabitants of this country, are Cbauhan, Bathers, Solankhf, 
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Tpmars, Eattiar, Bais, Dhakre, Fowar, Jadon, Bhatalai (or Bai^talai), 
Bargujaip, Fondair, Goraher, Jaiswar, Eattia, Gor, Eachhwdhai 
bansf, and Jais. 

ChaviiXn.— T hese Eajputs or Thakurs trace their origin from the 
neighbourhood of Sambhar and Ajmir; they camo into this distict 
from that quarter and Dehli. 

Rathoks. — T his is a very old tribe of the Thakurs. 

SoLAjf Kills. — They hrst came into this district Brom Gujrdti some say 
Tonk. 

SoNKufs. — A branch of the Solonkhfs, and are to be fouDdiB*m Eklehra 
and Garlii'a. * 

Tomars. — The famous Pandus are said to have been of^the Tomar 
caste. Their original country was Hastnapur, Indar Prast, or Dehli. 

EattIars. — T hey are only to be found in Farganah Azimnagai? and 
they came into this part of the country from Jallandhar. ^ 

Eattias. — Tlicy are only to bo found* in Farganah Azimna^ar. They 
came likewise from Jallandhar. ^ , 

Bats. — They are to be found only in Farganah Nidhpdr. They say 
that they came from Daondia Khera, in Baiswara (Qudh), and belong 
to the royal race. 

Dh AK iLiis. — ^A tribe of Bojputs T^ho are now to be found in Mauzahs 
Sundrain and Meholi, Farganah Nidhpur. ^ 

Fanarirs. — They are to bo found in Farganah Azimnagar. 
jAniJi>is.-Vrhe Raja of Awa and the Zamindar of Rustamgarh are of 
this tribe. The Raja of Awa holds zamindarl in Farganahs Marehrai 
Etah, Sonhar, Azimnagar, Fatialf, and Soron. 

Bhatailtas. — They are to be found in Ifauzah Mogarra^Tatyi, Far- 
ganah Nidhpur. They came from across the Ganges# 

BARotJjARs. — They are to be found in Ujhaipur and Nandgaon, in 
Farganah Sakklt. 

PuNnins. — They are said to have come from Hardwar some 1100 
years ago, and hold zamindan' in the Balgram Farganah, Tehsfl Eass- 
ganj, Ulayi Ehass, Indray i, and Jaitpura. ■ 

Garhahers, OB GAURAnERs. — An obscure tribe of the Z&jputs found 
in the Farganahs of Fachlana, Badria, and Bilram. They are said to 
have come from Ajmir some 225 years ago. ^ 

Jaiswar, or Jais are to be found only in Farganah Az&nagar, and 
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stated to have come from Jaisalmfr or Jagnoir, while Sir H. 
Ej^qt mentions tl^y came from Xasba Jais, in Oudh. 

royal race of Eajputs — the ancient Kings of Hcngal were 
of fixe Ganr caste. They came from the east of Kashi (Benares). Bar- 
hola and Sanori are their zamindari villages. They are sub-divided into 
Bhat GatiTj Brahman Gaur, and Chamar Gaur. Barhola zamindurs ai'e 
Brahman Gaurs, while the Barona zamindars arcr Chamar Gaura. 

'v. KACHnwXHAs. — ^Akbarpur, Tamraura, and Sikundarpur are the abode 
W Kachhwaha Thakurs. 

— To be found in Nidhpur Parganah. 

Bbahha^s. — T here are 5.3, U12 souls, principally Sanadhs. 

KAcnfs^They are sub-divided into Kanaujia, Hardia, and Suksena. 

Gadauias. — O f these thoro are 21,170. 

Bl^UNiiUis. — Of tlieso, 15,412 are in this district. 

Mahaja:n*|. — T horo arc 12,907. 

KisiLinfs. — There are 11,906. 

^ ^ABJivis. — They are probably aborigines. 

Kaistiis or Kaiths. — T he Suksenas are original inhabitants of San- 
kesah, near Serai Agath, in this district, and this district may bo said 
to bo their native country. Other sub-<livisions arc — 

KuLsniHiSTS. — ^Trom Oudh, thence to Jallaisar and Shekoabad, and 
in this distri,^. 

^IBASTAMS. — Camo from Oudh, Khairabad, and Gonda. Sribastam 
Snksena, and Kulshiiist hold zamiiidaiA.* 

C. II. T. Ckosthwaite, Deputy Collector. 

9 

JALAUN. 

The principal castes of this district are: — 1, Kachhwdba Bajputs; 
2, Benghar Bajputs; 3, Gujars; 4, Kurmis; 5, Brahmans; 6, Mah- 
ratta Pandits. ^ 

The Kurmfs hold 107 villages. 

Next in this district come the Brahmans: they hold 198 villages; 
the Gdjar eSNe have 105 villages; the Kachhwaha Thakurs hold 84 
villa^s ; and the Senghars 62 villages. 

It williSe remarked tliat, though this district is considered in Bundel- 
khand; yet ^ Bdndeld clan only have three villages. 
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EACKHwlBi. Thakubs. — T ho Eaohhwaha Thakuxs, who inhabit the 
north-wei^m part of the district, situated on the banks of tho Fa|^uj 
and Jumna, are represented by the Eaja Mansingh, of Bampdn A 
branch of the same clan is the Eaja of Gopalpur, another jagJAridr. 
Tho Eaja of Sikrf is also of the same clan. 

Senghab Eajputs. — The Senghar clan holds many villages in the 
north-eastern part of the district, near the banks of the Jumna. Their 
representatiye is the Eaja of Jaggammanpur. 

GtJjAJis. — Tho Gujars state they came from tho west of India. The 
principal Gujar families arc Ehantoli, Hardof, and Babye ; but* none are 
of any note, or hold large estates. * 

Maubatta Pandits. — The first appearance in these pajts of the 
Mahratta Pandits was on cession to the Peshwah in a.d. 1726, by 
Chattorsal, of a large tract of land containing 3,481 villages, given in 
payment of assistance rendered against the Nawab of Parra^habad, who 
had invaded this part of tho country. ^ 

EtjBMfs. — The Eurmis, although playing a most important parties ^ 
agriculturists, hold no infiuential position. The same remark as to 
position applies to Ahfrs, and all the inferior castes. A native^tradition 
exists that this district, anterior to the conquest by Chattersal B6ndel4, 
was entirely held by the Moo caste, an inferior clan of Eajputs. 

A. H. Tebnan, Lt.-Col., Deputy VmmimwMt. 


JHANSI. 

Yery little can be said in this district on the subject regarding which 
tlm Board have called for information. Thsro are no recordt or Bannaii 
extant, and, os a rule, the people have no trafditionsrof their own his- 
tories. There are no large colonies of Eajputs or other weU-known 
castes, and no tract or portion of the district is occupied by any one 
particular tribe. Here and there may be found the scattered members 
of the same family, but with very few exceptions there is no one fismily 
holding more than two or three villages. 

There have never been any inducements to settle in tkfi part of the 
country. There are, indeed, signs of its having been<a prosperous and 
weU-pbpulated country in the time of the Ohandels ; but llnce their 
expulsion (probably about 850 years ago) the country has^een overrun 
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and lidid hj different conquerors, and the people have been badly 
goiemed, and wer^, when the English took possession of tl^ district, 
very much reduced in numbers, and generally wretchedly poor. 

The castes which exist in the greatest numbers in this district stand, 
as regards numbers, in the following order : — 


L Brahmans 46,818 

2. Chamdrs 36,566 

8. Kachhfs 31,772 

4. EoeHs and Ehiishtahs 24,202 

5. ^iAhirs 23,274 

6. fiajputs 15,847 

7. ^arcrcahs 15,232 

8. Ktirmfs 13,1.50 

^ 9. Bundelus 10,507 

10. Ledhfs i... 10,420 

11. *Kangars 8,592 

, * 12. Kayatha 7,889 


Saheheahs. — These people are said to be Gonds ; they live in the 
jungles in the southern part of the district: they are no doubt tho 
aborigines of this part of the country. They are very wild in their 
habits, and look more like monkeys than men. They have no tradi- 
tionj^ and ca# give no information about themselves, 

Chandels (Bajputs). — Those number only nirioty-four in this district. 
Kanoaes,— These people are said to bo one of the mally castes who 
owe their origin to Bishwa Karma, a Brahman, and Ganashi, a woman 
of low caste. They say that they settled here about 650 years ago, but 
ibis is not^at all certain. is most probable that, taking advantage 
of the misrule and disorder which prevailed after the great victory 
gained by Pirthf Baj over the Chandels, they invaded and took pos- 
session of a large portion of this district ; for when the Bundclas came 
they found the Kangars rulers of nearly all the tract of country which 
lies between the Dassan Kaddi and the Biver Fahuj. They had in 
those days their capita at a place called Kurar, about seventeen miles 
from Jhanm^NJhey are like the Bhars in the Jaunpur, Benares, and 
Ifirzapdr DistActs, who also were rulers once of that part of the 
country*^the thieves an3 chaukfdars of the district. 

Bthn>XLl8.-— These men, as well as those of the Dhandelas and Ponwar 
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castes, are spurious Bajputs. They are sprung from the Gaharwdrs, 
one of e thirty-six Rujput tribes. They camq, ifroix^ Kantfit 
Khairaghar in the Mirzapur District. They were probably forced to 
emigrate and come westwards by the pressure caused by the Mahomedan 
invasion of the Doab and Oudh, and the colonization of Oudh and the 
Jaunpur, Azimgarh, and Benares Districts by the Rajputs, who were 
driven eastw*nrds by the Mahomedans. They conquered Bundelkhand 
at the commencement, 1 believe, of the thirteenth century, but it is 
impossible to fix the exact date. 

DhandelXs (spurious Rajputs ). — 1 have not been able <io find out 
how or when tliey lost caste. They intermarry with the Bundelas and 
Ponwars. They say that they settled hero 700 years ago and that 
they are descended from Dhandhu, ono of the officers in the army of 
Pirthf Raj. There are only 353 of them in this district. 

PoNWAKs (spurious Ra-jputs : see above). — They settled here after the 
conquest of the country by the Bundelas, about 400 years ago. 

ParihXrs (Rajputs). — The head of this family lives at Jignf — m 
independent State on the right bank of the Dassan river — and the clan 
hold twenty-seven villages in this and the Hamirpur District, and in 
adjoining Kative States. Those in this district are descended from 
Gobindeo and Sarangdeo, the grandsons of the head of the family, Baja 
Jujhar Singh. They were here long before the Bundela^onquest^ pro- 
bably in the time of the Chandels. They came no doubt from Marwar, 
of which cofthtry tlie Parihars were in possession up to the commence- 
ment of the twelfth century. 

KhattIs (Rajputs). — There are now only sixty-five of this tribe in 
this district. « * 

Sainoae (Rajput). — These number 409. They came from Jagmo- 
hanpur, on the Jumna, about 300 years ago. 

Bats (Raj puts). — These number 710. They came from Dundea Khera 
in Oudh. Like all other Bais, they state they are true Tilok Ghandi 
Bais, and are descended from the great Raja Salbahan, the conqueror of 
Raja Bikramajft, of TJjjain. They settled bore probably at the dose 
of the fifteenth, or at the commencement of the sixteentih^ century. 

Gatth (Rajputs). — Say they came from Indurkhf, Soindiah’s territory 
(formerly in the Jalaun District), 300 years ago. 

DHANofs. — These men assert they are descended from^Lav, one of 
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fhe BOAS of Biga. SamoliaRd, and tkat they came hero from Narwar, in 
Scindiah’fi 900 years ago. 

]£aBWARfs.~!]?h£e are the money-lenders in this district. 

OtJABS. — This tribe numbers in this district 3,860. 

Eosafs AND EnusHTAHS. — These are the weavers in this part of the 
country. They are in great numbers in the towns of Man, Erick, 
Gurserai, and Bhandere. They number 24,202. The Koeris came, so 
they say, from Benares some 700 years ago, and the Khushtahs from 
Chondairi (a place renowned for its silk manufactures) 600 years ago ; 
but I do 1]ot think it likely that they have boon here so long. The 
Koeris mvkSKhariia and other cotton goods, while the Khushtahs make 
silk articl^ only. The Koer/s assert that they are descended from 
Bishwa Karma, a Brahman, and Ganashi, a woman of inferior caste. 

JXiS. — ^The number of this tribe in this district is 350. They say 
that their ancestor was born from the matted hair (ja\a) of Mahadeo 
— Whence their name. They settled in this district about 700 years ago, 
^and came from Qohad, a place in Scindiah’s territory, about twenty-five 
miles north-east of Gwalior. 

Kthinfft — These people state that they emigrated from the south 
1200 years ago. 

LoDHfs say they came from Narwar, in ScindiaVs territory, 1000 
years ago. Wiey have a tradition that they originally came from 
LdSani, in the Faojab. 

KAcnnfs. — These people also assert th it they came from Sfar^^ar 1000 
years ago. * They claim descent from the Kachhwaha Rajputs. 

It is a matter of great difficulty — ^indeed, it is next to impossible — 
to trace oud the origin of ^e numerous castes and sub-divisions of 
castes; but it will ho fo]^ad that there were two great causes which 
led to these sub-divisions, — the one, the marriages of men of higher 
with women of inferior caste ; and the second, the adoption by some 
member of the family of a particular profession. Originally there were 
very few castes ; but caste in India became a social usage, and anyone 
becoming on outcast, or«withdrawing himself from his own caste, found 
himself oonfpsUed to institute a new caste or sub-division of caste. 
Thus* the KachB(p ascribe their origin to the union of a Rajput and a 
woman oira lower caste. ^ The Koeris and the Khangars claim descent 
from Bishwif KarmOi a Brahman, and Ganashi, a woman of low caste* 
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The Oarereahs take their name from their occupation — giiiir (^^FITO 
being thi(f Hindi for sheep. So also do the Lohars, Sonars, Chi^s, 
Mochis, Baraies, Chamdrs, and Eangrez. The Ahirs are divided into 
two castes (there arc, I believe, no Tadbansis here) — ^the Hand Bans 
and the Guala. The Nand Bans, again, have several sub-divisions. 
The Gu/ilas are named after their ancestor, Gudl, who some say was 
a Bakal ; at any rate the i^Tand Bans Ahfrs look down upon the Gudlds. 
The Ahfrs came from Muthra, and derive their names from aihi 
the Sanskrit for serpent. They say they had an ancestor called Hfr, 
who used to be on good terms with serpents and snakes, ^n\l used to 
give them milk to drink. The origin of this tribe is not, jl believe, 
known. 

E. G. Jenkinson, Deputy Commmioner. 


LALLATPITE. 

Bhahhans. — It is not known when the Brahmans first settled in Ciis 
district, but it is supposed that a sect called Jagjotia came from the 
eastern regions of Kanauj ; they are said to have been descended from 
the family of Kanauj Brahmans. Eaja Jujanat, of Bundelkhond, sent 
for thirteen Brahmans from Kanauj and settled them in his country, 
whence this sect had its origin, and took tho appelktion Jagjotia. 
These Jagjotias are also known under several names, such as PaftC^y, 
Dubai, Suk^ Tewary, Pathak, Chaube, Diabat, Misscr, etc. When 
Kama (the god incarnate among the Hindus) returned to Oudh ( Ajo(^ia), 
his country, having killed his inveterate foe, Havana, King of Ceylon 
(Lankd), his countrymen refused to take .gifts from his hends on ac- 
count of his having slain tho said Havana,^ a Br^man. Bama in 
consequence brought some boys from the Muthra School and gave them 
gifts of lands, and from their descendants the Sonadh sect took its 
origin. The tribe Bhagaur is descended from the family of Bhli^ 
Muni (monk) and Gaur. They are scarce in this part of the country. 
Game from a place of the same name, formerly the capital of Bengal. 

BtJNDEL^. — This tribe has its origin from the ChattrtAmily, com- 
monly known as Kashesar Gairwara Eajputs. As an^mdowment'from 
Daibf they, under the name of Bundela, took possession of thr country^ 
and hence from their time this province is termed ^^BundeikhBnd.” 
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!nidr eUBtoms differing from others, they messed apart and formed 
a separate sect. They first emigrated from Benares ondtcame and 
settled at TJrcha,^and thence their head subdued Barr (a village in 
Lallatpdr District), and resided there. 

AHi£8.— -The exact time of the Ahfrs settling in this country is un- 
certain : it was about 400 or 500 years ago. They are known under 
several names at different places, such as £amaria, Nagal, Bhalia, 
Boyla, Pachlara, Bangnah, Tor, Thanga, Salkhya, Gairwa, Bewrah, 
Thanik, Ehaisar, fTata, Tilwar, Xhandelah, Gotaylah, Pattaylah, and 
others; Sijd all these different sects take their food together. 

Loi)Hf.-»-About 300 or 400 years ago this tribe came from the 
northern climes and settled themselves in theso parts. They are said 
to be the original race. 

S^CHHis. — ^The original advent of this tribe cannot be traced. This 
caste consists of four principal sects — ^viz., Kachhwaha, Solloria, Hardia, 
and AmWar, — named from the places whence they came. 

•Banniau. — This tribe came to this district from Marwar about 400 
or 600 years ago. They are of two sects, viz., Parwar and Banikawal. 
The forfter is the more numerous. The Banikawal sect sprung from 
the Parwars, from whom they separated themselves. The Banikawal 
race seem to bo the illegitimate descendants of the Parwars. 


BANDA. 

As far as I have been able to discover, it appears tolerably Certain 
that the original inhabitants of the district weje the tribes now generally 
known as £ols, Bhfls, Xhoj^ds, and Oonds. By the incursions of other 
tribes these hav^ been Jby degrees relegated to the hilly parts of the 
counfry, and now are to be found, in this district at least, only in the 
hills of Parganahs Tirohan, Chibu, and Badausa. 

They differ, of course, in almost every respect from the inhabitants 
of the plains, but are somewhat civilized and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. Their way.of living is of necessity in general wild in the 
extreme: poverty, they go about almost naked, and, though 

nominially Himjpi, yet have not the smaUcst hesitation in eating any 
animal |r bird they may catch. They very little differ from the other 
wild trib^%f India. 
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They would seem to have been driven from their homes many 
centuries |4go by the incursions of the warrior tribes of BujputSi who 
eventually took full possession of the country, one? who now, unSor 
various names, form the majority of the proprietors of the soil of this 
district. Here they arc known by the generic name of Bajput Bdndelds, 
. or, in common parlance, as simply Thakurs. 

Their principal tribes here are the Siirki, Bathor, Tekan, Bilkoit, 
Kachhwaha, Dikhit, with a few Bais Thakurs, etc. 

The Bajput Bundelas differ in many important respects from their 
fellow tribes— men of the Doab and other parts of nortl^fn India* 
They do not intermarry with them, dress differently, have- a*" different 
way of shaving their heads, and also do not disdain personally to engage 
in agricultural pursuits. 

In the train of the llajputs, tho tribes now known as Bundelkhandf 
Brahmans entered and settled in the district. 

( 

Like tho llajputs, the Bundela Brahmans differ considerably from 
tho Brahmans of tlie Bodb in habits and costumes, as well as in 
language. 

In the parganah of Tirohan there is a considerable number of Mah- 
rattas, settled there by Omrit Bao, of Puna. They form a community 
by themselves. 

W. B. BuiiKiTT, Officiating Collectcr. 


MIIIZAPITB. 

TEirsflDAB OF HAZtJll TEHSfL. 

€ « 

Brahmans, Chattris, Gautams, and Easeras are the prevalent castes 
who have settled in this district. Mirzapur is in the midst of Benares 
and Allahabad, and is close to Bindachal. As these are places for 
Hindu worship, the Brahmans, Chattris, and Gautams have settled 
in great numbers. The reason of the Easeras settling in great numbm 
is that the trade of brass and copper pots, etc., is actively carried on in 
this district. All the Easeras here manufacture brass p 9 [f«i, etc., and 
despatch their articles of commodity to distant stations sale. 

Gautams have sprung up from Misr Brahw^ans, an^ Bhui^ from 
Gdjars. 


O' 
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Ie ihi0 tehBfldarf there are no other castes except Gantams residing 
inTMlfA Uajhwi^ and Bhnrtias in Tappeh Opraudh, who Aok their 
origin from the omef castes. The Gautams were originally Sarwaria 
the most of whom, with a yiew to show their pomp and splendor 
on being iUkadars^ commenced smoking hUhahy and consequently tho 
rest of their brethren discontinued eating and drinking with them. 
These ^ntams being thus excommunicated, commenced intermarriages 
with Bhdlnhars, who settled in the eastern districts, and since then 
this tribe is increasing. 

Ail thee^ Gautams sprung up from Misrs, who had their goira^ or 
family titlef Gautam, they became known by that appellation. 

The Bhurtias who inhabited Tappeh Opraudh originally sprung up 
from Gujars, who were residents of Quzerut. Owing to Guzerat being 
thicl^y populated, they abandoned their native place and emigrated 
to Tappeh Oj)raudh, of this district, and here they assumed the title of 
Bhurtias, •by which name they are now known, and forsook their 
primary title, Gujars. 


^ TEHSiLDAE OP CHUNAE. 

w 

Kdnbis have settled within the jurisdiction of this tehsil in great 
numbers. It appears they drst came from Jainagar and othor places 
in the east, ax|^ entered in the service of the Bijaipur llaja; but when 
th^i^numbers increased, most of them emigrated here, and became 
naminddrs. Among them one XJjaib Singh was a man o^great influ- 
ence, who invited others of his tribe from his native land to settle Vith 
him* The Ednbfs are more numerous here ; most of them are kashtkors 
and few as |amfnddrs. 

Host of fhe Brahmans who are reriding here emigrated from Sarwar ; 
the rest from other locafities. Some settled here to earn their liveli- 
hood by their own profession, panditak (priesthood), and others to 
obtain BUfiknArpany and a few others came along with their relations 
and settled here. Kow Brahmans have become very numerous here : 
jaosb of them hold zaminddri and kashtkari tenures. 

Of the ^li^nhdrs, Gautams, etc., who reside here, some came in 
search of empl^^ment, others settled as zaminddrs and kashtkars, and 
some came along with th^ relations from the Benares and Azimgafh 
Dirtriots. 


vox.. I. 
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Chattris are said to haye emigrated from the yarioQS localities of the 
east — sofbe from Garh Chittor, and some from Saasopur, dose to 
Poshkar, and other places. They came in search of employment^ end 
settled here. Now most of them are kashtkars and zamind&rs. 

There are no tribes within the jurisdiction of this tehsildari yHio 
have in course of time formed themselves into various sub-divisionsi and 
eventually lost their primary castes. Among the Ednbis there are 
ramifications, but they are not very numerous. These subodivisions 
ore quite distinct from the beginning, and have undergone no cdiange 
except this, — that those who came from Jainagar have^ Commenced 
ploughing the land with their own hands, and making VC^marriages 
(sayai), which they never did before. The Kunbfs who reside in Jai- 
nagar do not eat and drink with those that have settled here. Nothing 
can bo known regarding the origin and position of this tribe; hc&ce it 
has been concluded that they belong to very low caste. They received 
promotion in the service of the Setara Kajah, where, having accomu* 
latod wealth and possessed ildkas^ they reckoned themselves amongeihe 
high castes. 

There are various classes among the Brahmans from the<)6gianing. 
The real fact regarding them is this, — that the Brahmans ore the 
earliest inhabitants of Eanauj, throe of whom at first emigrated into 
Sarwar; since that time the Sarwars became famousaond highly es« 
teemed. From these three sprung up thirteen, which made ttib MrI 
sixteen ; aqd from the latter started up three and a half more, making 
the aggregate number nineteen and a half, which, by gradually in- 
creasing, reached to 125,000 in number — each of which was reckoned 
a separate clan. The reason of their being divided into numerous aects 
is this, that each of them assumed bis family tit^e from the name of 
the village he at first settled in, and is consequently known by tiiat 
name. Most of the Brahmans who emigrated from Sarwar having 
commenced taking dan (charity), and acting as priests, are permitted 
to eat and drink and to have inter-marriages with those Brahmans only 
who follow the same profeuion here. The Bfahmans who are redding 
in Sarwar abstain from eating and drinking with those qo^tled here. 

There are several sub-divisions among the Bhdbih^. They m tbs 
descendants of TTjach Brahmans. In this oeuntiy tl^ Djacl^ BrahiiiiBils 
are called Chitpawon, In other countries the 
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Imowa bj diflbfoot denominations. The Brahmans haye pirate which 
th^ haye assumed from the from whom they have up; 

for instance^. OsiatambanB,. who aio said to be offsprings of KiM MIsTi 
who descended from Gautam TJjach Btahman, Kripa Gharjo family. 
There is no distinction between them and (he other Brahmans besides 
this»— ^that the former carry arms and lead a military life, and conse- 
quently they have assumed the title of Singh,” and haye forsaken 
eating with^ other Brahmans^ Owing to their title of Singh” being 
celebrated, their original titles of Misr, Gond, Opadhia, etc., haye fallen 
into disustj^de. Still up to this day in some places they are known by 
their old^tttles.. 

. Chattrls also from the beginning have yarious sub-divisions. Like 
the Brahmans, they were enumerated into 125,000 sects, which still 
exis4 only their original titles are now changed in some respects. 

In Parganah Earfat Sikhar there are numerous Chattrls whoso an- 
oesfcors an said to have emigrated from Sausonpur, close to Naddl 
Feshkar, in the oast, in search of employment. They were originally 
* known in their native country by the appellation of Chamargaur. Since 
they orrired here, owing to their being the former inhabitants of Sau- 
eonpur, they arc known as Sonepurwar, which has now been abbreviated 
into Sarwar. 

Within theiQurisdiction of this tehsildarf, Brahmans, Chattrls, Bhdfn- 
hirejf and Ednbis are more renowned. 


IBBSILDAB OP BOBBETSOAXOS. 

In timee of yore, when Balind was reigning over these parts, Eols, 
Eharwars^^Majhwars, and^Chamars were the prevalent tribes who 
settled there, and Brahmans and Eunbfs were very few. Since the 
Ohondels obtained possession of the kingdom, the Sarwaria Brahmans 
est)a0i.|nHii Gorakhpur and Hnssainpdr, in the district of Bhfdiabad ; and 
X&niitfrom the latter place and Parganah BhoeU, of this district^ and, 
,. be^ well received by the Chandels, settled here. These dasses of 
still found herp in great numbersj^ 

In Pargepah Singraulf, the Bajas of Singrauli, including their rda- 
foom^ were }aSf\n as ‘^Eharwars” formerly; but since they ruled over 
tibot D||ct of th^conntrjK they assumed the title of Benbans Cha^. 
ThoaeQiaodelB, Baghails, and Eharwars who emigrated there from 
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other places, oving to their haying intermarriages yrith the Bi|js of 
Singranl^ were excommunicated from the castes they originally bdong^ 
to, and consequently they have now no connection with them. 

IBHSfLnAB OF KEBA UAXOBOXK. 

Alifra are reckoned among Sudras. They subsist upon milk and 
curds; they prefer settling close to mountains and yalleySi on account 
of their having ample pasturage there for their large herds of cattle. 
There are various ramifications in this caste, but here we have only 
Bhandur and Gowols. 

Eharwars appear to have settled in these mountain tF«cfi;s from a 
considerable time. There are various sub-divisions among this castai 
which are known as Bajwars, Xharwars, Chero, Manjhis, etc. Some 
of these sub-divisions think themselves equal, some superior, and^ome 
inferior, to the others. Almost aU these tribes are found to be upright 
and honest men. They seem to have sprung up from STlkhad, a primi- 
tive race. They are generally of dark complexion; their voice and 
features are unlike those of other tribes who inhabit these parts, 

Chamdrs include themselves among the Hindus. There ^vas once 
among them a man known by tho appellation of Baidoss Bhagat, a 
pious devotee and well-behaved man, and, as he was remarkable for his 
principles, all the Chamdrs take a pride in calling themcelves Baidoss, 
and protend to be the descendants of that personage, in order to^hikPe 
in the celebrity he had attained. They generally live upon carcasses 
of animals, and as they deal in leather and skins, which in Hindi are 
called chamra, they have derived their title of Chamdr from their pro- 
fession. 

The Brahmans are said to be the aborigines of Ewauj, from whence 
a portion of them emigrated to Sirwar and several otW places. Among 
them there are two sects, Ghatkarma and Faikarma, who inhabit the 
Bouthem districts of India. They procure their livelihood by prieat]ioQd| 
agriculture, and other occupations in this parganah. 

Almost all the villages H this parganah are populated by Bajputs. 
Bfinbis are comparatively fewer here than elsewhere, of them 
have the honorary distinction of Singh affixed to thei^ names, like the 
Chattrfs, Somewhere they are reckoned ^mong Emdras, lower 
caste. 0 
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Koeris eultiTate the land and deal in vegetables. Koerfs and Kunbfs 
ar^aoquainted wit]|| the principles of agriculture. 

This parganah is very thinly peopled with Eahars and Haj.i&in8 
(barbers). 

In certain villages and markets Lohars, Barah(S| Mochfs, Banneahs, 
etc., are inhabited. 

There are two tribes of Qaharwdrs here, viz., Hindu and Musulman. 

TEHSfLDAIi OF KONBH. 

*Erom Ci|^uiry it appears that among the high castes Brahmans have 
settled heft in great numbers. It seems that they came and settled 
here befojjp the reign of ShahdbuM-dm Gorf. As this parganah is in 
the centre of Benares and Allahabad, and close to Bindachal, which are 
all xwtablo places for Hindu worship, the Brahmans leaving their native 
countries — ^yiz., Sarwar, Kanauj, etc. — camo and settled here. When 
the Bharifruled over this country, they began to treat their subjects with 
^ t^anny and oppression, so much so that they forcibly abducted Brahmani 
women. One of tho oppressed Brahmans went to complain to llaja 
Bam, aftfaunaB, who then cafne from XTmargarh, taking his family 
along with him on a pilgrimage to Allahabad. This said Maunas, on 
hearing the grievances of the injured Brahman, took his retinue, and, 
marching ei#8arai Jangau road, came up to Bajpura, where tho Bhars 
^fere then residing, and fought a battle with them. After a serious 
conflict the Maunas’ party was victu* ious, and the Bhaaa were totally 
routed. Ho trace is now found of them in this parganah. The few 
that still exist are quite unknown ; they earn their livelihood by labor, 
and have row mixed them|plves with the Fassis. 

The lCaunase% then bocame owners of the country for a period of 
250 years. Subsequently, when Mahdrdja Balwant Singh obtained 
possession and governed the country, Chattris of various sects, such as 
Bagfaails, Bajkdmars, Bais, Qaharwars, Bisains, Hanwogs, etc., in order 
to have on interview with the Mahdraja^ and in consideration of the 
relatiahsihips which existed between them and the Maunoses, came and 
settled hole. In the Census taken in 1865, Brahmans of all kinds in 
Tiugsiudi Bhnphf were counted 64,469; Ghattrls of various sects, 
17^1 10^ Among the lower castes, Ahirs were reckoned 34,539 ; Chamdrs, 
20,117 ; BSwots, 14,897^ Mahomedans and other castes are very few 
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in the parganah. This parganah is more thickly populated since 15(1 
years, owhg to the Mahdr&ja Balwant Singh granting lands to 
settlers, for cultivation and for planting gardens. 

Tho above castes still retain their primary character, and have under- 
gone no change. 

There is a sect of Chattrfs Mannas styled Bahddurs, who reside in 
Mauzah Tulapur, and another sect, said to be tho offspring of Hardas, 
who live in Mauzah Mur and other villages. These differ somewhat 
in their origin. The tradition extant regarding them is that there was 
a king known by tho name of Jodh Eai among the Mai^z&s, who 
brought a handsome young Ahfrin from Kantit and made Iki over to 
one of his dependants, a Bais Chattrf, by whom she had two^ohildren, 
Lalla and Bahadur, who became very strong and able-bodied men. As 
they set up a pole in Jodh Ed’s tank, which others failed to do, they 
wore rewarded with the honorary distinction of Bahdduf for their 
meritorious achievement. • 

Now their descendants are allowed to have intermarriages, and tb 
eat and drink with other classes of Chattrfs. 

This is the story current regarding Hardas, that there waiPa man 
known by the name of Pargasroy among the Maunas tribe, who found 
a newly-bom male child in a pond, and brought him home and sup-' 
ported him, and named him Hardas. When he arrived atfnatarity. Jre 
was married by Pargasroy, and joined in his own dan. Now weif 
descendants ase edebrated as Maunas, and they have free intercourse 
and relationship with other sects of Chattrfs. 

There is a sect of Ditchit Bhufnhdrs inhabiting Mauzahs Sudhway, 
etc. Most of them among this dass still rettpn their primary •haraotai^i 
and make intermarriages among their own clan,* and some of them Ibl- 
lowing the manners and customs of the Sarwaria Brahmans, have mixe^/ 
with them. 


AJMFE, 

Of the Mhairs and Mhairats, the original settlers in the^wlsde of flie 
Mhairwdrah tract, and of whom, as being our peculiar|Wd jwywftlw rt 
dass, I will give as full an account as possiblo, we have o^y the 
tradition of their Bhdts to depend upon. Colonel Hall, wfto ww ftib: 
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fimt Britidi officer TTho had any direct dealing with these tribes, took 
g|pat pains to ascertain the origin of their race from nanitiyeB fur- 
nished by themselves. All circumstances so elicited have been recorded 
by the late Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, in his sketch of Hhoirwdruh, 
and I cannot do better than give in a condensed form the tradition of 
these peoples’ ^origin as recorded by that officer in his sketch. Ho says, 
Of the inhabitants of the Magrd or hilly tracts previous to the time 
from which the present Mhairs date their origin, Utile seems to be 
known. It must have been a vast, impenetrable jungle, a refuge for 
all whodiad fled from Uic laws of their country, or had been ejected 
from ca^ by tbeir brethren : all these, on seeking the protection of 
the banditti of the hills were received as brethren. Hence arose the 
extraordmary melange, dignifled by the name of religion, at present 
pio^ssed by the Mhairs and Mhairats. The Chandela Gujurs wore 
to have inhabited the hills in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
village of tihang, while the caste of Bhuti llujputs were located in 
Bdrwah, and the hills near Kallinjar, Suroih, and Bhairlun wore in- 
habited by Brahmans. Further to the south-west, Bardr and Chotauin, 
the Todgorh Parganah, were peopled by Dafmuhs and Dakal'Minuhs. 

The Mhairs claim descent from Pirtliiruj Chauhan, who reigned in 
Ajmlr early in the twelfth century ; he was brother to Khundai Boo, 
Emgof Dehii* These two brothers, with other Indian princes, defeated 
4hefkfg:han invader, Mahomed Ghork/ at the village of Sirauri, on the 
banks of the Saraswati, about eighty miles from JPehli. The Afghan 
army was completely routed, and he marched out of dindustau. In 
two years, however, he returned with a large army, and in a contest 
the Hm^s were defeated. Hhandai Ilao, King of Dehli, was killed, 
and Pi^f Baj taken pnsoner and put to death. Mahomed Ghori, 
howeveri placed Pirthf Bdj’s son, by name Gola, upon the throne of 
Ajmlr. Firth! Bdj, while reigning at Ajmlr, attfteked tho city of 
then inhabited by the caste of Harra Bajputs, and carried 
off a girl' of the caste of Asawarl Mlnehs, by name Sehdco, and 
gave her to his son, lodh-lakhan, by whom she had two sons, named 
f pihitl ao^ Anop. Jodh-lakhan supposed Ms partner to have been of 
j^Ure caste his two sons were reaching manhood. He one night 
; ^Qcstiplied Seitoeo as ^ her caste, and, when told she was a Mini, his 
was great, and he turned Sehdoo with her two sons out of 
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,Ufi. l^puse. The mother and sons went to Chang, in Mhairw&rah, and 
were rec^ved kindly by the Chandela Gujars. For fiye generat^pe 
the descendants of Anhal and Annp resided at Chang, and are reported 
to have eyentually exterminated the Gujars. 

“ In the fifth generation, two brothers were born in the fiunily of 
Anhal, called Eanha and Edla, and from thorn arose two great castes 
of Bar and Chftah. Eanha and Eala, though sole masters of Chang, 
oould find no one willing to marry with their children : their progeny 
were therefore obliged to intermarry amongst themselyes, and soon 
became numerous and powerful. Edla went to Ealwara, jn* Mewar, 
and Eanha remained at Chang, and his male descendantf "began to 
marry indiscriminately with any woman opportunity threw in their 
way. Thus Mini, Bhilnfs, Bakal Minis, and others became Mhair 
matrons. The clan of Chitohs flourished, and from the descendants of 
Eanha sprung the twenty-four clans of Mhairs, comprehended under 
the general distinguishing title of Chitah ; while the progeny of Edla 
also formed twenty-four septs, under the common denomination of Bar. 

** These forty-eight clans of Mhairs originally professed the Hindu 
religion. A large family of Mhairats p-^fess the Mahomedan ^0ligion. 

'*We have also castes of Metis and Dakal Mhairs. Of their origin, 
the following tradition is related : — ^Bhairlan is shown to have originally 
boon inhabited by Brahmans, and this district had been a^iboroughfare 
for Banjars. It is aifirmed that a Banjara woman went to the cell (St 
a certain Baiiagi, who lived in a cave in a mountain, since called 
Mokat, whero she was delivered of twin boys. She declared Bughdasi^ 
the Bairugi, to be their father. He was very indignant, and turned 
her and her children adrift. She was r^eived and shell^red by a 
Brahman, ivhere she remained a considerable time. T];ie twin broiben^ 
when old enough, were employed by the Brahman to tend his cowa at 
graze. It is related that these boys killed one or more of the aaeied 
cows. The old Brahman was so enraged that he drove the mother and 
sons out of the place. In the fifth generation of the progeny these 
boys, one Mokat was bom, who, having concaved a hatred of tibe 
Brahmans of Bhoirlan fifr their treatment of his progenitoiB, waged 
war against them, massacred nearly all of them, and hihiself took &e 
district of Bhairlan*. This individual is still jnuch vi^erated^^ the 
Mhairs, and the mountain where the Banjaran brought forth ito tll^ 
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fotmden of his race was named Mokat, after him. • He is worshipped 
ecipeoiaUy by theJUfoUs who still inhabit the Bhairlau diltriot. A 
Brahilian who escaped the above slaughtor in Bhaiilan fled to the 
Tillage of Barar, then inhabited by Dakol Miuas. threw aside his 
oestei and took a girl of tho Mini casto as a wife, from whom have 
q>rung eventually the several clans of Dakal Mhair now cxtan(*'’ 

I think there can be littio doubt lhat our Mhairs and Mliairats all 
originally sprung from Rajputs, who from various causes had to sock 
dielter in the hills. Even to this day the physique of these men closely 
xelemblcA j;hat of the llujput**: they aie a tail, stout, handsome, anil 
well-madc^acr of men, quite diflrrent to the general raco of small hill 
men, such as tho Bhils, etc. 

Maj»)h a. 0. D4vti)W)N, Commmioner. 


• ' ALLAHABAD. 


•All enquiry shows that the chilization of this district, and its 
reclamation from tho primitive jungle, was of comparatively recent 
date — ttfat is, within 450 yearf. Yery few of the Mahomedans claim 
descent from the followers of ShahabuM-din ; but few Hindus trace 
back beyond the reign of .Jaichand of Kanuuj, whosf followers, when 
defeated by ^hahabu’d-din, populated a portion of this district; but 
dmost all state that their ancestor** took possession of those jungly 
tracts which form their present (state .within the period ^ kavo men- 


tioned. 

East of the Ganges and south of the Jumna the ahoriginul ruling 
race were ^he Bhars. Ea^ of tho Gangers no trace of them remains: 
they were swept^away J)y Hindus from Oudh, by Mahomedan hordes 
from the north-west, and were finally (extirpated in an invasion by tho 
King of Jaunpdr. The invaders seized the Bhar forts, and appropriated 
fhe adjoining jungle country, which they speedily partially cleared and 
popnlated. The limits of these several conquests can be eleaily tcacad 
in the taidk^s existing^ to this day, and each is mainly inhabited by the 
direct descendants of the successful invaders. 

These have do traditions of farther invasion or conquest : they appear 
to hawyetUed ^wn, anA to have remained imdisturhed until our times. 
Perhaps tUb Ihot may make tiieir accounts of their remote origin more 
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reliable than they would otherwise appear to be. They escaped^ ihoie 
TiciBsitudfis of existence which weaken all family t^ditiooB. ^ 

l^orth of the Ganges, but little more is heard of the Bhars. There 
are two reports of tho fate of this race — one, that they were almovt sill 
cut off by the Jaunpur invaders; the other, that they fled to the east, 
and received some territory from the neighbouring chiefs (whoever they 
wore) in the Badhoe parganahs. Several bazaars and villages bear the 
name of the last and greatest Bhar king, tho Baja LUL 
Bemains of old Bhar forts and towns are not uncommon in the par- 
^nah of Kairagarh, south of the Tonse river. This is a jungly 
country, where the Bhars probably remained undisturbed *lbng after 
they were expelled from the more civilized tracts. They were finally 
extirpated or driven from those tracts by the ancestors of ttie present 
Monda Bajah. There were Bhars also in the Arial and Barah pargaj^ahs, 
but they were dispossessed by Chattif Hindus from the northern districts 
of Hindustan, followers and soldiers of the Mahomedan invacters. 

Three influential local castes or clans claim an admixture of Bhnr 
blood. These ore tho Bharors, Garhors, and Tikaits. The two former 
are not numerous or influential; they arc landed proprietor in the 
southern portions of this district, and appear to bo a connecting link 
between the higher castes, who are generally landed proprietors, and 
those inferior castes whoso lot is servitude. 

The Tikaits arc numerous, and possess much influence ; they are dl^ 
scended frony)ne of the three Chauhdn leaders under a Bhar chieftain. 

One of these Chaulidns carried off his chief's daughter. The do^ 
sccndmits from this mixed alliance are Tikaits, and are still proprieton 
of a portion of that Bhar chief’s possession^. ^ 

Their relatives, descended from the other two Chau^&n chiefis, withoui; 
the Bhar cross, are Xaraits and Fataits. These are simply Chauh&iis; 
tho origin of their surname is untroceable. 

Of Hindu tribes the higher classes all, without elception, daim 
their descent from Oudh or the northern provinces of Hindustan. Their 
emigration to this district was in most instances j[>f comparatively recent 
date ; and the cause of their coming wos almost always the samei — ^thqr 
were soldiers or adventurers. 

Thakiirs, Ohauhdns, and Chattrfs are the generic naufes whio^include 
oil the various sub-divisions of these Hindu colonists. These are the. 
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irazriot castes ubioh in former days composed all native armies. The 
he^da of all tiiese {Ians commanded their own men in the armies of 
Hindu intaders, or were refugees from the early Mahomodan con* 
querors, or, in later daysi followers of their foitunos. Each clan seems 
to have settled in its allotted portion of the conquered countryi and the 
ancient limits of each portion arc still pretty accurately defined. 

Those who claim consanguinity witli the Oudh tribes arc naturally 
to be found in the trans-Ganges parganahs, wliich formed a portion of 
the Kawdbi territory ; those who claim a common ancestry with the 
Saints df ^ainpurf and other tribes in tbo Upper Dodb districts a# 
to be foun(f in the Doab parganabs. 

The so^hem porgonahs arc more sparsely pcojdcd than any other 
portions of this district ; but almost every landed proprietor is of ono 
of tha foreign clans or cusUis, aliens from far-off countriers. 

The mofit^ notable Hindu in the district is the llaja of Mandn — a 
direct dcsdBlidant of Raja Juichand, of Karmuj. He is a Gliattri. Kuja 
Jaichand was defeated and killed by Sultan Sluibubu’d-din (Ibori in 
1198 A.D. Some of bis family and followers fled to these southern 
districtsf^and settled in poriion% of what arc now Jaunpur, iJcnares, 
MirzapuTi and Allahabad. These largo possessions have dwindled down 
to the estates now held in this district alone. 

Akin to ih^ Munda llaja is tho llaja of Dyah : ho is of the Oarwar 
an influential sub-division of the Chattri caste. I believe this is 
purely a local clan. These are Cbandarbansl Cbatiris, o$ descendants 
from the mooni in contradistinction from the »Surajbansis, or descendants 
from the sun. There is rivalry between these two castes, and 1 believe 
'^oy have nothing in commqp. The Surajbansfs and Chondarbausis ore 
^ JS8 widely known gs Hinduism itself. 

South of the Jumna is to be found tho only colony of Parebar Raj- 
^ts. They came from Mainpiiri. They are of that caste who murder 
fteeir ftmale children ; and it is certain they must have adhered to this 
,, custom of their dan until a quite recent date. It may be as well to 
notice here that they have been under constant but unobtrusive super- 
^daiou for the last twenty-five years; and though they may still at 
heart cherish their old custom, it is certain they have ceased to practice 
ity for ^e recen^Census shows that their female c h ildren bear a just 
pmqKirtiion tB their aons. 
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In their neighbourhood, in the Barah parganah, are some Ban Beis 
families. ®^The “Beis’’ proper are Oudh Chattrfs. ^These are of 
clan also, and the affix “Ban” is to commemorate the fame of their 
leader in former days, under whom they exterminated the Bhar and 
Eol residents of the jungle {han\ and took possession of their villages. 

The Baghel clan arc represented by the Bajah of Barah. He claima 
a common descent with the Maharajah of Eewah and the Chief of 
Kotah, from a Gujrat chief, by name Baghardco, who, in Sambat 606 
or 1,300 years ago, was a pilgrim from Gujerat to the Hindu shrines in 
i^orthem India. The pilgrimage, according to tradition, waa^ abandoned 
by this famous chief, who seized on Kirwf, Banda, and tlfe*^southem 
portions of this district, which formed the original possessions of one 
of his sons, from whom the Barah Raja claims his descent. The name 
of Baghardco, and the name of the clan “Baghel,” have a common 
derivation in the legend — ^that this famous warrior chief was fed when 
a child on a tigress’ milk. It is the notion of a savage tcf'ffrefer this 
to the more natural food of an infant; but the whok*clan take groat ^ 
pride in this quaint tradition. A Baghel may not marry but with a 
Baghel, under penalty of excommunication. The most notoribus gang 
of dacoits who for three generations has infested the south of this dis- 
trict are of this clan, and this claim of consanguinity with the Rewah 
Maharajah has ensured their constant protection in his tdlritories^ and 
certainly the savage nature of the prototype of their race has pervad<& 
the acts of tjhcse noted robbers. Each of their feats bos shown the 
extremes of craft, treachery, and the meanest cowardice. When armed 
and ill numbers they have murdered the single and unarmed; they 
have beaten women and killed children. , 

In Parganah Moh there is a caste called “ Tassaiyah,” whose cog-^ 
noroen is susceptible of explanation. They were Chattrfs of Etawah j 
and tradition has it that the founder of this clan was sent by TimAr 
Shah to take possession of a tract of country from the Bhars : this was 
was done, and the name Tassaiyah is a corruption of *^Teg Shahigaki*^ 
the sword of the King, explanatory alike of the, naturo of the misrion 
and its originator. 

The Chandel is an out-caste Baghel, excommunicated for having 
intermarried with a Rajput, and having thus'iisgraced his tribp. . 

The Brahman caste ore few— Misser, Tawarf, DAbe, CMube, Snkid^ 
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Paade^ and bo forth. These cam^ from ‘Konauj and other noted Hindu 
oitieSi either as followers of the fighting castes or by invixStion from 
iEGiidu Shieft. There is but one family whose pronomen requires notice 
and explanation. The Chappan Pande ore merely the fifty*six {phappan) 
grandsons of one prolific Brahman in the Xurruh pargonah. 

One numerous and influential clan of Brahman landed proprietors 
are called Chaudris. This is generally a tithi, moro than a caste name. 
They have large possessions on the bank of the Clangcs. Their story 
is that their founder was a saint from Gorakhpur. In a groat strait, a 
Kaliomedan king at Jliusi required the prayers of ull pious men. This 
Brahman’a prayers wore considered of such eificucy Ihui hu received 
in reward eighty-four villages, still peopled by his descendants; but 
their loyalty has departed from them, for they arc a generation of 
rebejp. 

The Kayaths are numerous in Parganah Kiirrah. They seem to have 
been tbe«i&irked recipients of favor from tho Mahomedun emperors. 

Han&ngosii^ps of several parganahs, and other possessions, were 
given to several families of llchli Kayaths. 

Thensp is one family of Kafuths in Karrah vrbo aro apostates to 
Mahomedanism. This was either to obtain or retain a Kaiiungoship. 
The Kdnungoship is gone, but they are still Muhomedans, though they 
retain tho Cayath customs as fur as is conipatiblo with their now 
wdi^on. 

There are a few instances of a compulsory conversion ^om Hinduism 
to Hahomedanism. In one family the ]yiahomedaa title of Malllk was 
given to an apostate Tassaiya (Teg Shahigah); tho otliers are culled 
Baghel Mahomedans. The cause of Mullik's •''ouvcrslon was simply 
imprisonment for non-payment of revenue to Hehli. He never paid, 
but obtained his freedom by apostacy. 

The Baghel Mahomedans ai-e descendants of a Kewah chief, a staunch 
adherent of Akbar Shah. Akbar Shah, in return for bis service, gave 
the Baghel chief whatever country he could obtain from the Bhars across 
the Ganges; and the Baghel chief, out of gratitude, apostaciaed. 

G. EicjtEXTs, ColUoior^ 
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APPENDIX D. 


INTKODUCTOET NOTE. 

As the six districts of Dehli, Qurg&on, Kam£, Hissar, l^htak and 
Sirsa, which were included in the N. Western Provinces at the period 
of the publication of the first edition of Elliot’s Glossary, have sinoe 
been transferred to the Panjdb Government, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to append to the present work an outline of the later statistics 
of these divisions, and at the same time to incorporate a summary of 
the Panjab returns, many of which have an important bSteing upon 
the questions discussed in those volumes. c o 

I,— Table of Population. 



1. ' 

2. 

3. 

0 

4. 

5. 

6. 

H 

8 . 

Dxbtuct. 

Square 

MUcs. 

No. of 
Masonry 
Dwell- 
ings. 

No. of 
all other 
kinds. 

Sikhs.* 

Hindus. 

Mahom- 

medans. 

KIH 

ToUl.f 

Dehli 

1,227 

59,514 


580 

438,886 

130,645 

36,496 

mm\ 

Gur^&on 

2,016 


121,111 

130 

480,307 

216,147 

20 

696,646 

Karnhl 

2,352 

93,897 

9,295 

366,306 

151,723 

93,340 


Hissar 

3,6l0 

16,928 

93,117 

1,812 

373,937 

102,928 

5,882 

484,681 

Bohtak 

1.823 

22,736 

114,812 

41,769 

214,172 

267 

465,536 

77,980 

71,118 


586,959 

Sirsa 

3,116 

1,362 


82,120 

29,125 


Ambala 

2,628 

29,830 

BnSHtil 

689,333 

286,874 

1,455 


Ludionali ... 

1,359 

13,744 

138,190 

95,413 

219.371 

206,603 

6,175 

6L619 

^934 

583,245 

Simla 

18 

7,830 

50 


24,794 

^ 99 $ 

Jallandhar ... 

1,333 

25,629 

216,948 

117,167 

318,401 

368,427 

23 

794,764 

Hoshiarpur .. 

2,086 

16,615 

191,435 

79,413 

416,471 

317,967 

126,917 


Kangra 

2,826 

442 

146,992 

1,308 

676,893 

l||ni 

85 

727.148 

Amntsar 

2,036 

49,518 


262,639 

191,321 

126,672 


Sylkote 

1,960 

mMwzim 

186,245 

143,375 


218,771 


132,185 


Gilrdaspur ... 

1,341 

9,391 

39,967 

249,813 



655,362 

Lahore 

3,624 

2,692 

56,797 

144,739 


117,301 

468,387 

If 


Forozpur 

7,316 

112,176 

160,487 

68,406 

245,659 

'73,767 

549^258 1 


* Number of Christians in the six districts : EuropeanSi 1,023 ; East Indians and other mlzedi 
classes, 128 ; Natives, 1,604 ; Total, 2,755. The number of Christians in the whole of the Pai^JIb 
is : Europeans, 17,938 ; East Indians, etc., 1,032 ; Natives, 2,940; Total, 20,919. 

4 Average inhabitants per square mile 224, over a total 8^^4,074 sqaaro miles, of S,^ 
are oultiyatod, 4,288 oulturable, 1,620 unoulturahle. For the whole of the Pai^b W Sfenifi 
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JhiltfA ••«««• 

€Nrlt 

Sbalipiir 

Mttltoa 

jluuag 

l £< m & niery . 
MoKaffargarh 
Deralsmailt 1 
I Klian.ojL 
DeraOlkbii 1 
KJwB - > 


Peahaww 

Kobftt **** — I 

Emm ®* 1 


2 , 6«7 

6,216 

6,910 

1,786 

4,698 

6,882 

6,712 

6,677 

3,022 

k,098 

2,319 

3,150 

1,929 

2,838 

3,000 


28,714 

4,000 

2,647 

14,688 

12,783 

18,263 

2,828 

7,255 

6,678 

2,141 


’ 4 . 

BiUu. 


131,209 

71,679 

110,363 

141,607 

73,766 

93,639 

72,168 

63,021 

69,667 

82,969 


38,011 

24,356 


4,266 I 67,884 
60 , 6‘27 
110,608 


10 

4,848 

06 

57 


28,543 

74,117 


20,663 

3,122 

907 

2,904 

12,216 

2,671 

1,687 


6 . 


^ 1 Mabom- 

HinduB . I meda & B * 


104,166 

60,720 

62,976 

63,174 

63,690 

86,989 

67,299 

69,805 

36,748 

48,760 


7. 

Otben. 


8 . 

T ^- 


1,124 38,467 


493 

2,011 

1,837 

973 


26,222 

27,408 

6,644 

18,663 


867,660 

621,169 

434,167 

637,696 

306,507 

360,165 

270,819 

277,291 

249,865 

338,387 


264,627 

206,550 

481,447 

136,563 

346,112 


49,858 

2,816 

3,794 

4,775 

6,561 

22,218 

16,899 


6,333 

5,901 

4,656 

240 

8,871 

413 

1,516 


660,676 
711,266 
600,988 
616,347 
368,796 
. 471,609 
348,027 
359,437 

295.647 
394,864 

308,840 

287.647 
623,162 
146,419 
307,218 


DeOH 

GorgloD 

Kamil 

Hiasar 

Bohtak 

SIM 


Ludianab ... 

Blmla.... 

jMUsaidhai 
HoBhairpur 
Kanffa 

Jww 

JurdBBpur *^^ 5^2 

Knapttl ; 

Gujeraiiwala . 

jlawalPladi...- 

Jbttam 

Giiijrit 

fihabpar 

Mndtaa 
jjbong 


2»7,3U 
804,953 
1.3.3,286 
221,955 
61,326 
534,432 
262,612 
20,529 
386,794 
372,907 
20.7,645 
665,767 
671,387 
263,781 

Siu 

\ » a7.423 


270,338 

809,332 

805,974 

851,395 

815,904 

I49,4(i0 

501,0.)6 

320,633 

13,466 

407,970 

665,983 

521,303 

417,747 


• ITm 181 over a total of 95,768 aauaro mllca, of lablch 84,489 are 

— 

•i ^ 1 I 1 PrevaUinit L«n 8 '»»“-* 

[ w «, “»**"• 

lI[aS;i-anjab!,Bagarl,BbalU. 

Urdu, Panjabi. 

Ditto. , ^ 

Urdu, Paliarl. 

Urdu, Panjabi. 

Panjabi and Hindi. 

a ? P » Jabi . B » 8lh >^ Ka .'‘”‘'‘-'‘“^- 

Panjabi. 

Ubftisab . 

BnguJt PW^^V 
ss ;^& ordu . PM . i « bi . • 
Sl.’lJujSij.bl.B.lodi 

Puabto, Hindi. 

?,“ hS : urtli ; Hln «, Pen '«- 

Panjabi, Hindi, 


jnflDg ...I 

|{ onl[mmery 


Banna 

«»•» ; HiTpatt ’*" Piialt « l -* P ***« ***’ 


213,153 

476,^6 I 

802,874 I 

363,664 

177,781 

196,381 

119,619 

153,401 

205,799 

215,933 

17^420 

201,440 

267,786* 

100,257 

267,484 


337,423 

235,280 

198,114 

2.52,683 

191,01.1 

275,120 

228,408 

206,036 

89,748 

178,931 

185,420 

83,136 

255,416 

45,162 

99,784 
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SUFFLEMENTAL GLOSaABT. 


f 


II.— Statement of Native States ^k<^eudal SuBOBBnrATidir to ram 
9 PanjXb Govebnment fob 1867* 



LATEST COMPAEATIYE CENSUS OlP ALL INpiA. 

AnaljBiB of the names, races, and creeds of which our subjeote ttte 
composed. To these should be added the P 180,000, East Indianfl 
or Eurasians, 91,000, and Europeans 156,000, includiiif thl^ amy. 












APPENDIX D^ XO PART 1. 


There are ^e 10,000 Jews^ftd 6,000 Armeniana in India. The 


number of Hasalmans^ 25 millions, is not so large as i^popularly 
supposed: — * 

^ Census. Number. 

SncHS 1868 ... 1,129,319 

MaHOMBUANS?'— • 

I'fttij&b 1868 ... 9,336,662 

North-’VTest Provinces 1865 ... 4,106,206 

Central Provinces 1866 ... 237.962 

Berar 1867 ... 154,961 

Madras 1867 ... 1,602,134 

British Burmah 1867 ... 38,601 

Mysorcip(E8timate) 172,265 

Kdrg (Estimate) ,S,318 

Sindh (Old Enumeration) 1,354,781 

Bonitiiy, in twelve out of twenty-one districts 779,264 

Bombay Island 1864 ... 145,880 

Calcutta 1866 ... 113,069 

Dakka Division 2,493,174 

The res* of Bengal and Bombay, and Oudh 

6,400,000 


Tofel ... 24,936,237 

?0N- Aryans ; — 

MiAus (not speaking Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, nor Maluyalam 

—Dr. Caldwell) 660,000 

Central Provinces 1,995,663 

South Bengal 4,000,000 

North-Efct Bengal (say) 1,000,000 

tarens 402,117 

Khyens and Ynbangs 61,662 

Rest of India (say) # 4,000,000 


Total 


. 12,099,342 


Excluding the feudatory States, the following may be roughly accepted 
as the relltive proportions^of creeds and races in India : — 


Asiatic Christitns ....?. 1,100,000 

Buddhists 3,000,000 

Aborigines or Non- Aryans 12,000,000 

Musulmans 26,000,000 , 

Hindus 110,000,000 


•^Fmnd of Indian March 2nd, 1869, p. 194. 


END OF VOL. 1. 
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